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FOREWORD 

When modern censuses began, the enumeration unit was the family 
or household, and the population was determined from the number 
of households and the number of persons in each. But for two 
generations the enumeration unit has been the individual, to whom 
a line on the schedule or a separate card or sheet is devoted and about 
whose characteristics many questions are asked. The answers state 
physical traits, like sex, age, and race; educational traits, like illit- 
eracy or ability to speak English; and economic traits, like occupation 
or ownership of the home. Most of the tables which result from 
assembling the answers to these questions are necessarily underlain 
by the idea that the individual is, at least for census purposes, the 
unit out of which society or the State is constructed. 

More recently this one-sided individualism of the census tabula- 
tion has been supplemented by special studies of certain social groups. 
This began with the volume on Indians in the United States, which 
was a part of the census of 1890, and which was suggested, if not made 
necessary, by the fact that the Indians on reservations were then 
enumerated for the first time and apart from the general population 
census. The tendency was continued at the census of 1900 by sup- 
plementary studies of the census statistics of the negro and the negro 
farmer, of the family, and of teachers as an occupational class. The 
census of 1910 was left incomplete through the exhaustion of the 
appropriation and the only elaborate study of a social group which 
resulted from it was one on the negroes in the United States. 

For the census of 1920 a series of supplementary monographs was 
planned, some of which at least will be of the type describod. The 
present study dealing with the foreign-bom population and their 
American-born children is one of them. 

The group which Doctor Carpenter studies is very heterogeneous. 
In fact, our foreign-born population is a class the members of which 
have only one common characteristic and that a negative one, namely, 
that its members were not born in the United States. This hetero- 
geneity has proved a serious obstacle to the analysis of the group. 
Indeed no conclusion stands out on the following pages more clearly 
than this, that little significant study of the statistics of the foreign 
born can bo made until they are divided into more homogeneous 
groups by classifying them according to the country or district of 
birth. Even the popular but superficial classification into old im- 

xr 
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migration and new immigration under analysis breaks down again 
and again. The author would be the last to claim that in his mono- 
graph the subject has been exhausted. Yet a comparison of his 
study with the first serious effort to deal with the same topic, mado 
by the most competent American statist of the last generation in a 
paper read at Chicago in 1893 before the International Statistical 
Institute, will reveal the advance which has been made in 30 years, 
an advance to which the present study has greatly contributed. 

Walter F. Willcox. 
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INTRODUCTORY: SCOPE AND METHOD 

This monograph is concerned with the various statistical problems 
arising out of the presence in this country of the immigrant and his 
children. It is based chiefly upon the data bearing on this topic 
that appear in the census publications, in so far as they are not taken 
up in other monographs in this series, 1 and it is not, therefore, in 
any sense, a complete treatise on the immigrant question. 

Of those topics that are taken up, some are analyzed much more 
completely than others, not because they are intrinsically more 
important, but because a larger amount of material relating to them 
is available. Thus, the analysis of the composition of the foreign 
stock can be carried throughout four chapters, while the statistical 
information relative to the immigrant's vitality and fecundity is so 
scanty as to make possible only one short chapter. 

In some instances, other data than those found in the Fourteenth 
United States Census have been utilized. The most important 
sources are the reports of previous censuses, the reports of the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration, and the Report of the Immigration 
Commission. In addition, incidental reference is made to various 
statistical studies of immigration, both public and private in origin. 
No attempt, however, has been made to exhaust the literature of 
immigration statistics, since the primary basis of this monograph is 
the reports of the United States Census Bureau, and the only addi- 
tional material which has been used is such as is directly supple- 
mentary to the information obtained from the census statistics. 

Considerations of economy of effort and unity of treatment have 
made it seem advisable to omit the discussion of one very important 
element of the immigrant problem, namely, that of oriental immigra- 
tion. The oriental foreign born are relatively insignificant in num- 
bers, and they differ materially from the nonorientals, both as to the 
typo of problems which they present and the policy which the Amer- 
ican people has adopted toward them. Consequently, this analysis 
is confined to the immigration arising in Europe, Asia Minor, North, 
Central, and South America, and the Atlantic Islands. 1 

* IbMftar. Win lam 8.: Ineraue of population In tb« United States, 1910-1930; Washington, \7U. Ross, 

• African and Australasian immigration is negligible id quantity. 

43381°— 27 2 1 
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In addition to these deliberately imposed limitations, there are 
certain others inherent in the nature of the subject matter. In the 
first place, considerable ambiguity is involved in the terms "native 
stock " and " foreign stock." It is easy enough to distinguish between 
native and foreign born, but beyond this point it is difficult to pro- 
ceed. Two persons may be nativo, but one of them may bo descended 
from a pro-Revolutionary colonist, while another may be the infant of a 
recently arrived immigrant. Clearly, the second is, to a much less 
degree, of " native American stock" than is the first.* Even when the 
nativity of the parents of the native is taken into account — as is done 
throughout most of this study — considerable confusion still arises. 
The grandson of an immigrant is much less truly of native stock than 
the grandson of a native, though both have native parents, and neither 
is nearly so American in lineage as a great-grandson, or a great-great- 
grandson, of a native American. 

Thero is still another set of difficulties. Of two native sons of for- 
eign parontage, ono — born, perhaps, several years after his parents' 
arrival in the United States— may be much more thoroughly assimi- 
lated than the other, whoso nativity may date from a few months after 
his mother's immigration and may be, therefore, from the cultural 
and civic standpoint, much less "foreign" than the other; yet both 
must be counted as equally of foreign stock. 

There seems to bo no way of avoiding these anomalies. The 
foreign stock can be traced back only one generation; that is, the 
immigrants and their children can be clearly set apart, as the title of 
this monograph indicates. Beyond this the population must, in 
most cases, be treated as an undifferentiated body of "native stock." 
So, throughout the discussion, it must bo remembered that the "native 
stock," as thus defined, contains individuals who represent all the way 
from three to nine generations of native descent, and that some of the 
"foreign stock," thus defined, are as truly American in speech, habits, 
and outlook as many of those of colonial American ancestry.' 

A second difficulty is associated with the ethnic classification of 
the immigrant stock. Three different bases of analysis are used in 
this study — country of origin, mother tongue, and race or people. 
The first two are based on the census enumeration; the third is 
that used by the United States Bureau of Immigration. Neither 

*A recent study of the school population of New London, Conn., conducted by Mrs. B. B. W test- 1, 
Indicates that, whereas 30 per cant of the children were native born of native parentage, only 33 per cent 
were native born of homogenous native grandparents. 

1 The published census figures for parentage are for the white population only in all dctafled tables. 
The foreign colored are numerically unimportant, excejrt in a few States. It is of son* interest to state 
that the total foreign colored, amounting In 1920 to 207.«38,:was made up of nogroes from Mexico and Cen- 
tral and South America, from Great Britain. Spain, and Portugal, and tbeir colonies; Chlncae. Japanese, 
and Hindus, of Asiatic origin; Indians, from Canada and 'Mexico; and of other small groups such as 
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presents a complete picture of the ethnic make-up of the foreign 
population. All three together supplement each other somewhat; 
yet they also confuse the question considerably. Many important 
aspects of the immigrant problem hinge upon questions of the racial 
grouping of the foreign born. Yet, so long as there is no single, clear- 
cut, and generally accepted basis of classification, all discussion relat- 
ing to these problems, in this as in other studies, can be of only limited 
significance. 

Again, there are certain drawbacks connected with the manner in 
which certain statistical material has been gathered. The most 
serious is the fact that the data published by the Census Bureau 
and the Commissioner General of Immigration can not always be 
profitably compared, because the first relate in general to a certain 
date in each decennium, and the latter are based on the appropriation 
or fiscal year; census data relating to the year of immigration and to 
vital statistics are based, however, on the calendar year. Again, 
there is no way of measuring net immigration before 1908, because 
of the absence of any record of alien departures before that date. 
Yet again, a study of the very important the over-border Canadian 
and Mexican immigration is handicapped by the chaotic condition 
of the statistics of immigration from these sources for much of the 
nineteenth century. 4 

Finally, it must be remembered that certain features of the immi- 
grant problem are altogether incapable of statistical enumeration. 
Many of them are outside the realm of external observation and, there- 
fore, of statistical study. Rather they have to do with such elusive 
entities as points of view, loyalties, habits, traditions, and personality 
make-up. Yet these are of capital importance, for they are intimately 
connected with questions of assimilation, fitness for citizenship, and 
the like. Deficiencies of the statistics in this field may be com- 
pensated by general impressions gained from observation, interviews, 
or otherwise. But such methods of approach have no place in a 
work of this nature. 

In general, the discussion is based upon tables which are intro- 
duced at appropriate points in the text. Certain detailed tables 
are, however, omitted from the text and placed at the end of the 
monograph. 

The maps and charts that are referred to are all contained in the 
text. Where charts involve the plotting of curves, the logarithmic 
scale is generally utilized, as it involves a minimum of distortion of 
rates of change. 

* Since this monograph was written, too Department of Labor has published an extensive statistical 

Uni vanity. The Utle of the bulletin is "The Huciul Problems involved In Immifiraiion from Latin 
America and the West Indies to the United States." 
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PROPORTION OF FOREIGN STOCK IN THE NATIVE 

POPULATION 

The population of the United States is exceedingly diverse in origin. 
This diversity exercises a profound influence upon many important 
features of the national life, such as cultural continuity, institutional 
integrity, and national solidarity. And, other things being equal, 
tbe greater the size of the foreign group the more serious will be the 
problems arising from the presence of dissimilar elements in the 
population. Consequently the quantitative relation of the immi- 
grants and their children to the American population is of primary 
interest to the student of the immigrant problem. 

In this connection two questions present themselves: First, to 
what extent does the present population of the United States repre- 
sent descendants of the original colonial stock, and to what extent 
does it represent the various immigrant groups which have been 
arriving in this country since the end of the eighteenth century? 
Second, who among the present population are of native stock in 
the sense of being native of native parentage and who are foreign 
in the sense of being foreign born or native of foreign or mixed 
parentage? 

1. DESCENDANTS OF COLONIAL STOCK AND OF FOREIGN WHITE STOCK 

IN PRESENT POPULATION 

An answer to the first question has been reached in another volume 
in this series of census monographs and need therefore be given 
only passing reference in this one. 1 According to Mr. Rossiter's 
computations, approximately 47,330,000 out of the 58,421,957 native 
whites of native parents represent " the contribution of the original 
stock to the population of the United States." This does not mean 
that all of these 47,330,000 persons were directly derived from the 
pre-Revolutionary population, but that there was in 1920 a group 
descended in varying degrees of purity from the original native stock, 
whose combined heredity represented the "numerical equivalent" of 
47,330,000 pure-bred representatives of that stock.* On the basis 

i Rosstter, William 8.: Increase of Population In the United States: mo-lW, Washington, 1022. 

» Rossi ter, William 8., op. dt.. Cta. IX and Append ieea A-F. Dr. Rufus 8. Tucker, formerly of Har- 
vard UnlYersity, using the same method as Mr. Rossi ter, bat slightly different date, pute the descend ante 
of tbe original stock at a somewhat smaller figure, namely, 45,100,000. (Doctor Tucker's computation is 
pu Dished In the Quarterly Journal of Economies, August, 1938.) By em ploying a di rferent met hod Doctor 
Tucker obtains a maximum figure of 39,700,000. 

4 
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of this calculation about 11,092,000 of the native whites of native 
parentage are the "numerical equivalent" of the descendants of 
persons immigrating to this country subsequently to the colonial 
period, who, with the 36,399,000 whites who are foreign born or the 
children of foreign parents, or of mixed native and foreign parentage, 
make up a total of about 47,491,000 who are in some sense foreign. 

2. FOREIGN WHITE STOCK IN PRESENT POPULATION 

The answer to the second question is supplied by Tables 1 to 4, 
following: 

Table 1. — Number and Per Cent Distribution of Total Population of 
the United States, bt Nativitt and Pahentaqe: 1850-1020 
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Table 2. — Proportiok or Foreion Whits 8tock in Total Population and 
in Total White Population, for the United States: 1870-1920 
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Table 4. — Population or the United States and Certain Other Countries, 

Classified bt Nativity 
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Analysis of these tables brings out four significant facts. 

First, the mere bulk of the foreign white stock has increased tre- 
mendously. For example, Table 1 shows that the foreign-born white 
population has grown from slightly more than 2,240,000 in 1850 to 
upward of 13,700,000 in 1920, an increase of oyer 500 per cent in 
70 years, while the native whites of foreign or mixed parentage 
have increased from about 5,324,000 in 1870 to more than 22,686,000 
in 1920, a gain of over 325 per cent in 50 years. Table 2 reveals a 
similar rate of increase in the total foreign white stock in that period, 
the growth being from approximately 10,818,000 in 1870 to slightly 
under 36,399,000 in 1920.' 

Second, the proportion of the foreign white stock, both in the total 
population and the total white population, has not varied significantly 
during the period under consideration. 

Thus, Table 1 shows that the native white element has been about 
73 per cent of the total population since 1850, exhibiting an extreme 
variation of only 4.1 per cent in that entire period. The same table 
show3 that, excepting the year 1850, the foreign-born white have 
^ranged from 13 per cent to 14.5 per cent, a variation of 1.5 per cent 
only. 

Table 2 reveals a similar tendency in the foreign white stock, for 
between the years 1870 and 1920 it has ranged from 28.1 per cent to 
35.1 per cent of the total population and from 32.2 per cent to 39.5 
per cent of the total white population. Similar results may be 
obtained from Table 3, although its basis of computation differs from 
those preceding.* 

1 No separation of the native white population as to riarctitaire wan made prior to 1B70. 
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It is therefore to be inferred that, notwithstanding the noteworthy 
numerical increase in the foreign element in this country, this increase 
f-thas done little more than keep pace with a correspondingly rapid 
\ increase both of the total population and of the total white popula- 
tion. Hence, quantitatively at least, the immigration problem bulks 
no larger in relation to this country's population than it did 70 years 
ago. 

This stability of the ratio of the foreign stock to the total popula- 
tion is expressed graphically in Chart 1. 

Ceabt 1. — Rate of Growth of White Population, Foreign White Stocx, 
a.vd Forbion-bobn White: 1870-1920 

(Logarithmic scale] 
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Third, in some respects, the pjcpjwtionatesize of the immigrant 
stock seems to befalling^off slightly. For example, in Table 3 the 



number of foreign born per 100,000 natives is 15,166 in 1920, as 
against 17,227 in 1910, and 15,751 in 1900. Again, according to 
Table 1, the foreign-born white population dropped from 14.5 per 
cent of the total population in 1910 to 13 per cent in 1920, a figure 
lower than that recorded for any census since 1860. On the other 
hand, the accumulated effects of the birth rate dependent upon 
previous waves of immigration have caused the total foreign white 
stock to attain a steadily growing importance, relative both to the 
total population and the white population, right up through 1910. 
Nevertheless, Table 2 indicates that even this group has declined 
relatively between the years 1910 and 1920, from 35.1 percent 
to 34.4 per cent of the total population, and from 39.5 per cent to 
38.4 per cent of the white population. 

This gradual diminution in the percentage of the first and second 
generation of the immigrant stock suggests many interesting possi- 
bilities. So far as concerns the decade 1910-1920, it is, as Mr. 
Rossiter s points out, undoubtedly due mainly to the restricted immi- 
gration and accelerated reemigration that accompanied the World 
War. There may, also, be other less obvious factors, such as the 
gradual exhaustion of free land in this country. 

.fbttrfA^Jthe foreign-born element in tlio pnpiilntinn nf thi^ wuptry, 
while much larger, relative to the total population, than that in 
-ituropeari countries,* is^nevexUieless,' not such a large ffacUdn joTTne 
whole as in certain other American nations. 

TEusi Table 4 shows that the foreign born compose 13.2 per cent of 
the population of the United States as against 4 per cent for France, 
and 3.4 per cent for England and Wales. On the other hand, the 
corresponding figure for Canada is 22.2 per cent and for Argentine 
29.9 per cent. The explanation for this situation is probably the 
one suggested above. In comparison with the old-world countries, 
the United States is new and sparsely settled, attracting a heavy 
immigration and showing, therefore, a high ratio of foreign popula- 
tion. It i s, however, much more thickly settled than some of the 
more recently developed countries of the New World, so that they 
are probably now outstripping the United States in the relative vol- 
ume of their immigration, and certainly exceed it in the relative size 
of their immigrant population. Not only is the immigrant problem 
not peculiar to this country, it is of even smaller proportions than in 
certain neighboring countries. 9 

• Resetter , William S., op. cit., p. 114. 

• 8m the writer's monograph on " Relative Population Densities and Immigration Poller, " University 
©1 Buflalo Studies, Vol. IV, No. 1. 
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SUMMARY 

In general, it appears that, so far as the importance of the immigra- 
tion question can be quantitatively appraised, this country is in no 
very different situation than it has been for half a century. On the 
contrary, both the short-run effects of the World War and of 
restrictive legislation and the iopg-run eff ects of the increasing popula- 
tion of this country see in. to be bringing about a slight decrease Inlhe 
numerical importance of the immigrant and his children. 

Moreover, despite the almost unprecedented immigration that this 
country has had to absorb since its formation, and despite the further 
fact that it has passed through a long, destructive Civil War, fought 
largely by descendants of the original stock, it appears that there 
are at the present time in this country representatives of that original 
colonial stock amounting to the "numerical equivalent" of upwards 
of 45,000,000, which is well over one-third of the total population. 
So long as this element maintains such a ratio to the total popula- 
tion — and the gradual diminution in immigration, together with 
the practically stationary character of the negro population, leaves 
little doubt but that it will do so — there is every reason to expect 
that a very largo measure of continuity in racial type, cultural back- 
ground, and traditional heritage is assured to future generations. In 
sum, quantitatively considered, " the immigrant invasion" is no more 
serious than it was two or three generations ago, and it offers no 
greater threat to American institutions now than it did then. 

The qualitative aspects of the present as compared with past immi- 
gration are considered in later chapters. 
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TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE FOREIGN STOCK 

IN THE UNITED STATES 

It is obvious that many of the most important phases of the immi- 
gration question are primarily local in their origin and bearing. To 
take one example among many, the relation of immigration to 
industry can be intelligently considered only in respect to particular 
localities; one industrial center may be situated in the midst of a 
large immigrant population, while another may tap a predominantly 
native population, making the results of the study of the first locality 
of no validity in connection with the second, and also limiting the 
value of conclusions based upon an averaging together of the two. 
Again, whole sections of the country may be differently affected by 
immigration. One region may have an immigrant population far in 
excess of the average lor the country, while another shows an insig- 
nificant number of the foreign born. Hence, to the former region, all 
the various aspects of the immigration question may be of immensely 
greater importance than would appear merely from consideration of 
the country as a whole, while the latter may scarcely be aware of the 
existence of an immigration question. 

In dealing with this topic of the distribution of the foreign stock 
four different questions at once suggest themselves: How is the 
foreign stock distributed among the different sections of the United 
States? How is the foreign stock distributed among the various 
local areas of the United States; e. g., urban and rural districts and 
the several classes of cities? How is the distribution of the foreign 
stock related to the characteristics of the various kinds of territory? 
What factors have determined this territorial distribution of the 
foreign stock? 

1. GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF NATIVE AND FOREIGN STOCK 

A summary of the most important data bearing on the geographic 
distribution of foreign and native elements is presented in Tables 
5 to 9. In Table 5 the percentage distribution of the various nativity 
classes is shown for the principal geographic divisions of the United 
States. Tables 6 and 7 show, respectively, the ranking of geographic 
divisions and of certain States according to their total population 
and their total foreign white stock. Table 8 carries back to 1850 
the distribution of native and foreign born for the geographic divi- 
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sions, while Table 9 makes a similar comparison, running back to 
1890, for the nativity classes of the white population. In Tables 135 
to 137, Tables 5, 8, and 9 are expanded to show numbers and percent- 
ages for States as well as geographic divisions. 

Table R.— Per Cent op Native and Foreign Born and of Native and 
Foreign White Sto»k in Total Population, bt Geographic Divisions: 
1920 



GKOGFUraK DIVISION 



United 8l»u*. 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

Kual North Central.. 
W«et North Central.. 

South Atlantic 

East South Central 
West South Central.. 

Mountain 

P;iriflc 





TOTAL rOPTLATlON 
BT WATTVTTT 


wniri rurrLATioN bt kattvitt 

AND fARBNTAOB 


Total 








Foreign white * 




Native 


Foreign 


Native 
white of 
native 
parent- 
age 


Total 


i 

1 Forcign- 
boru 
white 


Native 

wlilti'of 
or iniied 


100.0 


86.8 


13.2 


5S.3 


34.4 


13.0 


21.5 


100.0 
100.0 

ion. o 
too 0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 


74. ft 
77.7 
84.9 
80.0 
97. e 
99.2 
94.5 
WO 
79.7 


If 

11.0 
2.4 
0.8 
4.5 

14.0 

acu 


37. 9 
43.3 
64.9 
90.0 
62 8 
68 5 
88.0 

«ao 

61.9 


SI.0 
M.0 
42.8 
37, U 
8.2 
3.1 
11.3 
3ft 3 
44.8 


263 

am 

15.0 
10.9 

2.3 

as 

4.5 
13.8 
18.6 


35. 7 
3L9 

#1 

Z3 
6.8 
22.7 
24. 7 



Two sets of generalizations can be derived from these tables. 
The first relates to the absolute magnitude of tho immigrant stock 
in the various regions. The second is concerned with the relative 
proportion of the foreign element in the total population. 

One outstanding fact appears from the consideration of the first 
question, namely, absolute magnitude of the foreign born and their 
offspring. It is that there appears to be little relationship between 
the total population of a State or group of States and the magnitude 
of the foreign white stock in that State or group of States. This 
fact is clearly brought out in Tables 6, 7, and 135. 

Table 6.— Rank of Geographic Divisions Ac- 
cordino to Total Population and Popula- 
tion of Foreign White Stock: 1920 





RANK ACVOMKNG TO— 




Total 

|K>pUluUo[> 


Population 
of foreign 
white stock 




7 


4 


Middle Atlantic 

Raat North Central 


1 
2 


1 

2 


Wert North Central 


4 


3 




3 


8 




6 


9 


Wert Sooth Central 


5 


7 




U 


6 




8 


6 
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It is obvious from Table 6 that there is no correspondence between 
the total population and the magnitude of immigrant stock in the 
geographic divisions, excepting as regards the Middle Atlantic and 
East North Central groups, where the correspondence is probably 
due to other elements than those being considered here. It is clear, 
also, that the Southern States are largely responsible for this appar- 
ently anomalous situation. For example, in one series the South 
Atlantic States rank third and the East South Central sixth, while 
in the other they rank eighth and ninth, respectively. 

A similar absence of significant relation is revealed by the com- 
parison of the highest ranking States in the two series in Table 7. 
Thus, Ohio is fourth in population and sixth in foreign white stock, 
while Wisconsin and Minnesota, ranking, respectively, as ninth and 
tenth in foreign white stock, appear as thirteenth and seventeenth 
in total population. 

As in Table 6, the Southern States appear here as partially re- 
sponsible for the noncorrespondence of the two series, for inspection 
of Table 135 shows that, with the exception of Texas, the highest 
ranking Southern State according to foreign stock, namely, Maryland, 
is more than half way down the list according to total population, 
ranking twenty-eighth, while the next, Louisiana, is twenty-second. 

Table 7. — FlBST 10 STATES ACOORDINO TO Total POPULATION AND 

Population of Foreign White Stock: 1920 



FIRST 10 STATES ACCOHDINO TO TOTAL 
rOPKLATJOX 



New York.. 

Pennsylvania 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Texas .. 

Massachusetts „ 

Michigan 

California 

Missouri 

New Jersey 



1 

2 
I 

4 

s 
a 

7 
8 
9 

10 



MUST 10 STATU ACCOSDIXu TO rOREH.X WHITE 
STOCK 







Rank ac-j 
cording 
to total 

To"' 




1 


i 




2 


S 


Illinois 


3 


] 




4 


A 




1 


7 


Ohio...... 


ti 


4 






10 




• 


A 




» 






,0 


■ 





Examination of the percentage distribution of the various nativity 
groups for geographic divisions and States and over a period of years 
shows, first, a most uneven distribution of the foreign stock over the 
various parts of the country; secondly, a steady and profound shifting 
in the relative importance of the population of foreign origin in the 
various sections of the United States; thirdly, an apparent inertia 
of the second generation of the foreign stock. 
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Table 8.— Per Cbnt of Native and Foreign Born in Total Population, 
for Geographic Divisions: 1850-1920 





MB CBNT HATTVB 


tm 


1819 


1M8 


im 


Iff* 


1878 


1888 


18M 

913 


United States 

Middle Atlantic . 

East North Central 

Wort North Central 

South Atlantic 

Wert South Central 

Mountain. 


318 


813 


88.4 


813 


8A 7 


85. 6 


86.8 


718 
77.7 
84.9 
TO 0 
97.6 
99. 2 
96. 5 
80. 0 
79.7 


71 1 
74.9 
83.2 
86. 1 
97.5 
90.0 
96. 0 
828 
77.2 


712 
71S 
83.8 
85. 2 
97.9 
9H H 
95 9 
82 0 
77.6 


717 
714 
81.4 
82.7 
97.6 
W. 4 
95. 4 
78.8 
718 


80.2 
HO 7 
829 
83.8 
97.7 
913 
916 
714 
68.6 


81. 4 
717 
81.8 
816 
97.1 
97.6 
93. e 
714 
66 5 


85.0 
713 
817 
810 
97.0 
97.6 
92.7 
86.2 
811 


88.8 
82 7 
87.8 
88.7 
97.8 
OAS 
917 
919 
714 








FEB CKKT VOEHO» BOKM 






lfM 




190* 


i&m 


1888 


1879 


18M 


I8M 


United State. 

New Enjriand. 

Middle Atlantic 

Kast North Central 

Wert North Central 

South Atlantic.. 

W«t n 8ouU> OntraL 


13. 2 


14.7 


118 


14.7 


113 


114 


112 


17 


as.fi 

318 
111 
1L0 
14 

as 

313 


27.9 
311 
16 8 
13.9 
16 
1.0 
4.0 

&: 


25.8 
31.6 
114 
118 
11 
1.3 
11 
110 
22. 1 


24.3 
31.8 
18.6 
17.3 
14 

i.e 

16 

31.3 
37.3 


19.8 
19.3 
17.1 
113 
13 
1.7 
14 
24.6 

3a 4 


18. 6 
31.3 
113 
17.4 
19 
14 
14 
37.0 
33.5 


110 
208 
17.8 
110 
10 
13 
7.3 
118 
34.9 


11.2 
17.8 
113 
11.8 
IS 
L6 
18 
18 
2L8 



Tablbj 9. — Per Cent or Native White and Foreign Whit*: Stock is the 
Total Population, for Geographic Divisions: 1890-1920 









rut ci 


XT or TO 


til porta 


JLTIOH 
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1888 


1*M 


in* 


1919 


1968 


vm 




613 


63.8 


53.9 


54.8 


314 


311 


34.0 


318 


Middle Atlantic 


37.9 


319 


44.9 


51.8 


6L0 


810 


53.9 


47.3 


413 


418 


47.9 


518 


610 


819 


49.9 


47.8 


East North Central 


619 


53.4 


511 


53 9 


416 


418 


412 


414 


West North Central.. 


59.6 


511 


517 


69.8 


37.9 


41.3 


416 


41.3 


South Atlantic 


618 


013 


Sit 


67.3 


13 


10 


17 


19 




68.6 


018 


626 


62.3 


11 


16 


12 


1« 


Wert South Central 


68.0 


617 


6L7 


58.4 


111 


119 


11.4 


11.1 




60 0 


617 


6L1 


49.6 


36.3 


410 


413 


415 




51.9 


60.3 


48.2 


47.0 


*" 


417 


417 


45.9 
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Table 9.— Per Cent or Native White and Foreign Whits Stock in the 
Total Population, ior Geographic Divisions: 1890-1920— Continued 



* 






Foreign-born whit* 


Native white of foreign or mixed 
parentage 




\m 


1810 


urn 


18N 


tfM 


1810 


1088 






13.0 


11 & 


114 


1*. 5 


31.0 


20.6 


20.fi 


18.8 




24.3 


27.7 


28.7 


242 


35.7 


SLS 


2K 2 


23.0 


Middle Atlantic. 


22. 1 


28. 0 


21.4 


21.8 


81.0 


28.9 


38.6 


36.8 


Eart North Central 


15,0 


14 8 


114 


110 


27.0 


28.0 


28.8 


318 




10.9 


13.9 


118 


17.8 


26.9 


27 « 


37.8 


23.8 


South Atlantic 


IS 


24 


20 


23 


10 


8.0 


8.7 


8.8 


East South Central 


as 


LO 


L2 


1.0 


IS 


20 


3.0 


31 


West South (>ntral„ 


16 


10 


10 


10 


18 


19 


7.8 


16 




13.6 


110 


17. a 


20. 2 


22.7 


23.4 


26. 1 


223 


Paelflc. ..... 


18.8 


20.5 


1ft 0 


22. « 


28. 7 


25. 1 


37.1 


23 3 



The first feature, namely, the irregular distribution of the immi- 
grants and their children among the other population elements, is 
made manifest by Tables 5 and 135. The percentage of foreign born 
in the total population ranges all the way from 0.8 per cent in the 
East South Central States to 25.5 per cent in the New England States. 
The individual States show an even wider divergence, namely, from 
29 per cent for Rhode Island to 0.3 per cent for North Carolina. 
When the total foreign white stock is compared with the total popu- 
lation, a similar situation is seen to exist. In New England the 
foreign white stock is 61 per cent of the total population, but in the 
East South Central region it is only 3.1 per cent, while in Rhode 
Island this class appears to be 69.6 per cent of the total population, 
but in North Carolina attains only to seven-tenths of 1 per cent. 

Moreover, as already indicated, this uneven distribution of the 
foreign born and natives of foreign or mixed parentage shows certain 
pretty clearly defined tendencies. In the Northeast there is a large 
accumulation of immigrant stock; in the South and Southwest this 
element assumes almost negligible proportions. Between these two 
extremes stand the Middle West and the far West, the latter slightly 
in the lead. These relationships are clearly brought out in Table 10. 
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Table 10. — Geoorapric Divisions Arranged 
According to Per Cent op Foreign Born 
and op Foreign White Stock in Total Popu- 
lation: lit'20 



OBOORATH1C DIVISION 



fufciKn 
born 
In toltU 
populu- 
Hon 



IVr cent of 
foreign 
white 
stock In 

lot;il popu- 
lation 



Tm Northiust: 



New England 



25.5 
22. S 



flLO 
S4.0 




20. 3 
14.0 



44.3 

36.3 



TBI Mliuu r Wm: 

East North Central 

Wart North Central.... 





Thi sootbwmt: 

Wart South Central 



4.6 



Tag South: 

South Atlantic. 
F..LSI South ten 




2.4 

as 



As will be seen later in this chapter, especial significance attaches 
to the fact that similar, though not identical, results are obtained, 
whether the total population or the total white population is taken 
as the basis of comparison. 

The second tendency in the distribution of the foreign white stock 
that is suggested by these data is the steady shifting of its geographical 
center of gravity. It appears that such a change has been going on 
during the entire period under consideration. For example, Table 8 
shows that, in 1850, the Pacific States were most heavily occupied by 
immigrants when they contained not lees than 21.6 per cent foreign 
born in their population, while the New England States, with 11.2 
per cent foreign born, showed only a moderate foreign settlement. 
In 1920 a totally different situation is presented. New England loads 
the country, with 25.5 per cent of her population foreign born, while 
the Pacific States, with 20.3 per cent, rank third. Moreover, wide 
fluctuations appear within the geographic divisions, as in the case of 
the Mountain States, whose foreign born made up a bare 5.8 per 
cent of the total population in 1850, rose to 27.6 per cent in 1870, 
and dropped back to 14 per cent in 1920. Similar tendencies in the 
proportion of foreign white stock to total population are indicated 
in Table 9, but, as a briefer span of years is represented, a narrower 
fluctuation is revealed. 

It is impossible to trace with much aetail the course taken by tnis 
fluctuation in the proportion of the foreign white stock in the various 
regions. Nevertheless, certain tendencies that can be traced in the 
data are brought out in Table 11 
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Table 11. — Rank or Geographic Divisions According to Per Cent of 
Foreign Born and or Foreign White Stock in Total Population: 
1850-1920 





RANK ACCOl 


toiNo to rsa curt or ro 


BKIQH BORN IN TOTAL FOJtrLATtOM 


I 




1114 


1000 


MM 


1 

2 
• 
4 

0 
0 
7 
8 
ft 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Pad Be 

East North Central 
Mountain 

West North Central 
West Sooth Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Pacific 
Mountain 
East North Central 
W«at North Central 
West South Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 


New England 
Pacific 

Middle Atlantlo 

Mountain 

East North Central 

West North Central 

West South Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Central 


Pacific 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

Mountain 

East North Central 

Wert North Central 

West South Central 

South Atlantic 




1884 


1070 






I 
> 

a 

4 

8 
(i 
7 
8 
• 


Pacific 
Mountain 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
West South Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 


Pacific 
Mountain 
Middle Atlantic 
New England 
East North Central 
West North Central 
West South Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 


Pacific 

Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
New England 
Mountain 

West South Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 


MWdle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
New England 
West South Central 
Mountain 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 




BANS: AOTOBDINO TO FSB CI NT Or FOREIGN WHITE STOCK IN TOTAL POrt'LATION 




DM 


1010 


UN 


MM 


1 
2 
3 
4 
t 
6 
7 
8 
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New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Pacific 

East North Central 

West North Central 

Mountain 

West South Central 

South Atlantlo 

East Sooth Central 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 

Pacific 

East North Central 

West North Central 

Mountain 

West South Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Central 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Pacific 

East North Central 

\f ril I n f din 

West North Central 
West South Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 


Middle Atlantic 
New England 
Pacific 

East North Central 

West North Central 
West South Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 



Two features stand out clearly. The first is the early prominence 
and the recent decline of the far Western States in respect to their 
proportion of foreign population. The second is the consistently 
high percentage of foreign elements in the Middle Atlantic States 
and, in recent years, in the New England States. It may further be 
noted that the Southern States bring up the rear throughout the 
whole period of comparison, while the Middle West has occupied 
a median position, losing ground somewhat from 1870 to 1900, but 
gaining from 1900 to 1920. 1 

As shown at the conclusion of this chapter, any complete and 
satisfactory tracing of the causative factors behind the phenomena 
suggested by this table is at present impossible. Nevertheless, it is 
possible tentatively to sketch the broader outlines of what has taken 
place. First of all, the uniformly high ratio of immigrant stock in 
the Middle Atlantic States is probably due to two factors— the 



' The reader may find It convenient to draw a light pencil line around one or another geographic division 
throughout the table, the more easily to follow the upward or downward course of that division. 

43381 * — 27 3 
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presence of such important porta of entry as New York and Philadel- 
phia in these States and the rapid industrial and urban expansion 
which they have undergone throughout the period under considera- 
tion. The second of these factors, namely, industrialization ac- 
companied by urbanization, probably accounts also for the steady 

^increase of foreign elements in New England. 

The situation is more complex in the far West. Undoubtedly the 
mining history of that region has played an important part in the 
ebb and flow of immigrant stock. Thus, it is likely that the early 
predominance of the Pacific States in this respect is due in large 
measure to the "gold rush" to California during 1849 and the years 
following; likowiso the development of silver mines in Nevada, 
Colorado, and Utah, and of copper mines in Arizona may explain 
the growth a little later of the foreign population in the Mountain 
States; while the decline in silver mining toward the end of the 
nineteenth century is probably responsible for the subsequent falling 
off of this element in this same group of States. An additional factor 
that may have contributed to the increase of the foreign born in the 
Mountain States is the systematic colonization of the State of Utah 
by the Mormon Church during the seventies and eighties. It will 
be noted that Table 136 shows this State to have reached the peak 
in this respect in 1870, when such activities of the Mormon Church 
were at their height. Moreover, both the Mountain and Pacific 
States have undoubtedly been influenced by oriental immigration, 
especially before the enactment of restrictive legislation in 1882 and 
1888; yet there is danger of overestimating this factor, as the second 
part of Table 11 shows these divisions to contain a large element of 
foreign while stock for as long a period as data are available. It is 
likely that Mexican immigration into the region 3 and southern 
European immigration into certain irrigated sections account for 
much of this foreign white population.* Finally, it must not be 
forgotten that San Francisco is an important seaport, and that 
immigrants would tend naturally to congregate near it. 

In the Middle West it seems that there has been a steady settle- 
ment of foreign peoples throughout tlie period under consideration. 
The slight decline and subsequent rise in importance of the immi- 
grant element in this area probably mark the completion of the 
original occupation of its public lands, on the one hand, and the more 

. recent industrial development of certain of its States, on the other. 
This hypothesis is strengthened by the fact that it is tho East North 
Central States, in which the greater degree of industrialization and 

* Thus, Tible 12, p. 49. of Vol. Ill of the Fourteenth Census shows that out of 478,383 white persona In 
the United States reported as born In Mexico, 164,116 were in the Mountain and Pacific groups, while 
Table e, p. 77, of the same volume shows that 77.2 per cent of the foreign-born white in the State of Arizona 

W«v b'Tn in Meiiru. ("f also, infra Ch V, Tables .',0 and 80, ami Mara 6 and 13 

1 It must not bo forgotten that Mexican population, though containing largo Indian 
nantly "white" so tar as the census enumeration is concerned. Cf. footnote 4. p. 3. 
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urbanization has taken place, that have begun to recover their lost 
ground. 

In the South it is likely that the presence of a large negro popula- 
tion has been the most effective influence in discouraging immigration, 
as Table 25 and the text accompanying it suggest. 

The population changes in the several States, as presented in Tables 
136 and 137, show many interesting phenomena. For example, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, though both in the same geographic divi- 
sion, show opposite tendencies. Wisconsin's foreign-born population 
was 36.2 per cent of the total in 1850, but has steadily dropped in 
importance until in 1920 it is only 17.5 per cent. On the other hand, 
in Michigan, the foreign-born population was only 13.8 per cent of 
tho total in 1850, but rose to 26 per cent in 1890, and remains at the 
fairly high level of 19.9 per cent in 1920. The Wisconsin data 
probably reflect the large influx of Germans in the middle of the last 
century and the subsequent slowing up of their migration as well as 
deaths among them. Michigan, on the other hand, having been 
settled somewhat earlier, contained relatively few foreigners in 1850. 
The subsequent development of lumbering and mining, and later 
of furniture and automobile manufacture, appears, however, to have 
attracted a considerable foreign element since about 1870. 

Similar comparisons could profitably be made for other States, but 
they would go outside the limits of this monograph. 4 

The third deduction to be derived from this set of data is the 
relative inertia of the second generation of the foreign stock, as shown 
by the close correspondence in the various regions between the pro- 
portion of foreign-born white and of native white of foreign or 
mixed parentage to the total population. 

Tables 12 and 13 show that, as regards both absolute and relative 
magnitude, the ranking of the geographic divisions in respect to their 
foreign-born white population is very similar to that in respect to. 
their native-born white population of foreign or mixed parentage. 
Both the immigrants and their children appear to be thickly settled 
in the North, East, and far West and sparsely settled in the South 
and Southwest. There is no evidence that the sons and daughters 
of the immigrants push very far beyond the regions into which their 
parents have come. 

Moreover, in so far as there is an absence of correspondence between 
the density, or ratio of population to area, of foreign born and native 
bora of foreign or mixed parentage, it seems to indicate a movement 
toward those areas adjacent to those most thickly settled by the 
foreign born. In other words, so far as may be inferred from this 
material, the immigrants' children remain in the same section of the 
country as their parents, or one adjoining it. 

' The writer Is indebted to Prof. A. P. Usher sod Prof. F. Merk, of Harvard University, and Prof. Horace 
fccrist, of Northwestern University, for valuable suggestion* in this portion of the monograph. 
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This phenomenon is probably due, at least in part, to the unwilling- 
ness of the members of the various immigrant stocks to remove very 
far from the regions where relatives, acquaintances, or other representa- 
tives of their ethnic type are located. In so far as this is the case, it 
constitutes a manifestation of the general principle of ethnic cohesion 
that is discussed later in this monograph. 8 

Table 12. — Rank of Geooraphic Divisions Ac- 
cording to Magnitude of Foreign White Stock 
and Its Component Elements: 1920 
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Table 13. — Rank of Geographic Divisions Ac 
cording to Per Cent of Foreign White Stock 
and Its Component Elements in Total Popu- 
lation: 1020 
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Before concluding this section it may be well to call attention 
again to a point raised at the beginning of this chapter, namely, the 
way in which the unequal distribution of the foreign population 
throughout the country leads to a variation in the intensity of the 
several problems arising out of immigration. The data contained 
in this section bring out this fact strikingly. , 

» Cf. intra. Ch.V, pp. 142 fl. 
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Thus, on the average, 6 out of every 10 persons in New England 
are immigrants or their children, and, in the State of Rhode Island, 
about 7 out of every 10 inhabitants are of this class. In strong 
contrast stand the Southern States, with the immigrants and their 
children making up only 3 in 100 in the East South Central group, 
and 6 in 100 in the South Atlantic group. It is obvious that the 
immigrant question affects the two regions very differently. In the 
former, such problems as "Americanization," naturalization, division 
of loyalties, and discontinuity of tradition must tax to the limit the 
assimilative capacities of the population concerned. On the other 
hand, the relatively few foreign born found in the South are probably 
absorbed rapidly and easily by the overwhelming majority of native 
Americans. 

One further observation should be made in this connection. It 
must never be forgotten that only the immigrant and his children 
are counted as foreign white stock in this study. Consequently, the 
New England States and — in only slighter degree — the Middle 
Atlantic States undoubtedly are faced with the necessity of absorbing 
an even larger infusion of foreign elements than these data suggest, 
since some traces of foreign language, allegiance, and point of view 
will usually be found in the third-generation immigrant. 



2. URBAN AND SURAL DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN STOCK 

It is clear from the foregoing that examination of the territorial 
distribution of the immigrant elements on the basis merely of the 
geographic units of the country leaves very much to be conjectured, 
for the character of the area covered in each region shows the widest 
variation. It is therefore necessary to analyze the dispersion of the 
immigrant population with reference to the type as well as the location 
of the territory in which it is found. 

Perhaps the most obvious means of differentiating various regions 
is their classification as "urban" and "rural "areas.' Furthermore, 
one of the most striking features concerning the distribution of the 
immigrant stock is associated with this same distinction between 
urban and nonurban territory. 

Tables 14, 15, and 16 show the situation regarding the distribution 
of the foreign stock in urban and rural areas in 1920, while Tables 17, 
18, and 10 compare this situation with previous census years. 

The first group of tables points to three significant conclusions, 
namely, the.ja;eponderance of the foreign stock in urban areas; the 
jht disparity between first and 'second generation foreigners, as 

* As dfflnrd by the census, urban territory taOndesall incorporated places ot 2, AGO Inhabitants or more, 
and. In Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and New Hampshire, all towns of that site; all other territory is 
as rural. It should be noted that this classification puts under the same heading (airly 

In other words, the "nmJ" 
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between urban and rural areas; and the appi»»inate correspondence 
betwaen the size of an urban area and the percentage of foreign stock 
within it. 

Table 14. — Number and Per Cent Distribution or Native and Foreign 
Write Stock, tor Urban and Rural Areas: 1920 
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The first of these generalizations is based chiefly upon Table 14, 
which shows that 71.6 per cent of the entire foreign white stock is in 
urban communities, and, further, that this population group is 48 per 
cent of the total population in such communities as against only 20.1 
per cent in the rural areas. It is clear that — at least in the present 
generation — the immigrant is settled most heavily in the cities. 

It is truo that, in one senso, the figures for urban and rural areas 
are not strictly comparable, for the rural population contains only 
86 per cent white persons as compared with 93.2 per cent for the 
urban population. Nevertheless, even if only the white population 
were considered, the immigrant stock would still be of far greater 
relative importance in the city than in the country. 

The second deduction is not quite so obvious. There is, in one 
sense, a correspondence between the proportion of both first and 
second generation foreigners in urban and rural aroas, inasmuch 
as both are more numerous in the cities than in the country. Never- 
theless, closer examination of the data brings out a disparity — 
Blight, but well-marked — between tho two component elements of 
the foreign white stock. Thus, only 24.5 per cent of the foreign- 
born white are resident in rural regions, whereas 30.8 per cent of 
the native born of foreign or mixed parentago are to be found there. 

Until additional data can be brought to bear on this point, the 
cause for this disparity must rest on conjecture. It is probably due 
mainly to the presence, in the rural areas, of sons and daughters 
of an earlier generation of immigrants who settled on the land more 
numerously than is the case at present, but may be due also, to the 
moving out from city to country of sons and daughters of later 
immigrants. 
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The third characteristic of the urban and rural distribution of 
the immigrant stock is the rough correspondence between the sizo 
of an urban area and the density of its immigrant population. This 
relation is brought out in Tables 15 and 16. 



Table 15.— Number and Pbb Cent of Native and Foreign White Stock, 
fob Different Classes of Urban Communities: 1920 
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When the several urban areas are grouped according to size, it 
appears that, in general, the larger the city, the greater the relative 
number of immigrants and their children within it. Thus, the 
population of cities of from 2,500 to 25,000 contains 34.8 per cent of 
foreign white stock; that of cities of from 25,000 to 100,000 contains 
43.4 per cent; that of cities of from 100,000 to 500,000 contains 
45.4 per cent; while that of cities of 500,000 and over contains 66 
per cent. From this it would seem that the immigrant not only 
prefers the city to the country, but also the large city, and the 
larger the better. 

Table 16 shows, however, that the case is not so simple; for, when 
the 25 principal cities of the country are arrayed according to size, 
there is no clear correlation with the percentage of either foreign 
born or native born of foreign or mixed parentage. Thus, Seattle, 
which ranks twentieth according to population, is eighth according 
to percentage of foreign born, and fifteenth according to percentage of 
foreign white stock. Again, Boston, which ranks seventh according 
to population, is second according to percentage both of foreign born 
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and of foreign white stock. It is apparent that the more general 
geographic and economic factors described in the preceding section 
act as alternative distributing agencies. It may, indeed, be that the 
largest cities happen to be in the regions in which, for other reasons, 
the immigrants congregate. 

Nevertheless, it remains true that, whatever causative factors 
are at work, the largest cities tend to draw the largest proportions of 
immigrants. The bearing of this fact upon the problems associated 
with the political and social life of large cities is so obvious as not to 
require further elucidation. 

Table 16. — Per Cent of Native and Foreign White Stock in Total 
, Population, for 25 Principal Cities: 1920 
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The second group of tables, namely, those making a chronological 
comparison of the proportions of native and foreign population, 
brings out two tendencies. First, there isjpo sign of a general increase 
in the importance of immigrant stock in urban areas. Second, in 
the 25 principal cities, there has been a marked decrease in the pro- 
portion of the foreign-born white population, accompanied by a 
notable increase in the proportion of native white of foreign or mixed 
parentage. 
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Tablb 17.— Per Cknt or Native- and Foreign White Stock in Urban and 
Rural Communities: 1920, 1910, and 1900 
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Table 17 brings out the first of these two points. Between 1900 
and 1920 the foreign white stock has declined from 53.2 per cent to 
48 per cent of the total urban population, a considerably heavier 
decline, be it noted, than that shown for the rural sections, namely, 
from 21.3 per cent to 20.1 per cent. Further analysis of the table 
shows that this decrease has characterized both the foreign born 
and the natives of foreign or mixed parentage. It is true that the 
comparison runs back over a relatively short period/ and, to the 
extent that this is so, this generalization is of limited significance. 
The fact, however, that Table 18 shows an analogous decrease of 
the foreign born in the 25 principal cities over an even longer period, 
1860-1920, seems to justify the inference that, for a considerable 
period, there has been at least no increase in the per cent of foreign 
nfovk rflaHing in TOlftnn area?; aiid-pr obably a clooro a oor 

The second generalization concerns the Toreign stock in the 25 
largest cities of the United States. 

As just pointed out, Table 18 shows clearly that there has been a 
steady and .general decrease in the proportion of for eign b orn in. the 
principal cities oflIie^c^ntTy~s1nce 18U0T * Tfartiiermore, as stated 
above, it is at least probftb!etnat"tnis same decrease has occurred 
in the urban districts as a whole. It should be observed, however, 
that this decrease has not taken place at a uniform rate. For 
example, the foreign born in New Orleans have declined from 38.3 
por cent in 1860 to 7.1 per cent in 1920, while in Boston they have 
decreased only from 35.9 per cent in 1860 to 32.4 per cent in 1920. 
There does not appear to be any general principle behind this unequal 
shrinkage of the urban foreign born, although a possible one is sug- 
gested by the fact noted above that there seems to be at the present 
' time a greater accumulation of foreign born in the scacoast cities of 
the East and North than elsewhere. 



' Approximately comparable figures for 1880 Indicate a similar tendency between 1880 and 1900. Soo 
Thirteenth Census Reports (1910), VoL I. p. 184 • 
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Table 18. — Pkb Cent of Native and Fohzion Born in Total Popula- 
tion, fob 25 Principal Cities: lSliO-1920 
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Table 19. — Per Cent op Native White and Foreign White Stock in 
Total Population, por 25 Principal Cities: 1890-1920 
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Table 19 serves to show that the children of the foreign born, con- 
trary to the tendency exhibited by them in urban areas in general, 
have increased their relative importance in the 25 principal cities. 
It should be observed that the period covered is only 30 years, as 
against 60 years in Table 18. Further, as in the case of the decreaso 
of the foreign born in these cities, there is a marked inequality in the 
rate of increase among the native white of foreign or mixed parentage. 
In fact, 10 out of the 25 cities show decreases, some of considerable 
amounts; thus, in Cincinnati, this group has dropped from 45 per 
cent of the total population in 1890 to 30.3 per cent in 1920. On the 
other hand, the sons and daughters of immigrants have assumed such 
large proportions in Boston and Newark as to offset the decrease in 
the percentage of foreign born and thus to make the percentage of 
total foreign white Btock in 1920 actually greater than in 1890. 

In the face of such mixed data any generalization is very difficult. 
It may, however, be pointed out that, as shown above,' there has 
boon an increase in the proportion of the sons and daughters of 
immigrants in the total population as a result of the accumulated 
effects of the birth rate imputable to successive groups of immigrants. 
It seems probable that the tendency of the immigrants to congregate 
in the larger cities has thus led to an undue accentuation of the effect 
~ of these second generation foreigners in such cities. It may also 
be that those children of immigrants who have reached maturity, in 
common with many of their fellow citizens of native stock, have 
migrated to certain of the larger cities for economic and social 
reasons.' 

It should be observed that the tendencies revealed by Tables 17, 
18, and 19 are contrary to the widely held assumption on the part of 
many students of the immigrant problem, namely, that the so-called 
"new" immigrant is a more significant factor in urban life than was 
the "old" immigrant in former generations. 

3. DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN STOCK ACCORDING TO TERRITORIAL 

CHARACTERISTICS 

The first two sections of this chapter have made it clear that a 
multiplicity of causative factors lies behind the territorial distribution 
of immigrant stock. Some of these factors, namely, economic devel- 
opment and urbanization, have been suggested. It is plain, however, 
that other agencies than these must have been operative in the 
movement of this portion of the population. It is therefore necessary 
further to classify the various areas of the country and to relate the 
foreign stock to the several categories of territory resulting. 

• Of. mpra. Ob. U, Tables 1 and a. • Ct. homXtK, op. ctt., Ct>. X. 
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Among the many possible types of territorial characteristics that 
might be chosen seven have been selected for this purpose: (1) 
Location of ports of entry; (2) urbanization; (3) rate of population 
growth; (4) total population density; (5) proportion of negro popu- 
lation; (6) industrial development; and (7) the number of years' 
residence in the United States of the foreign-born white. In greater 
or less degree, all seven appear to bear some relation to the problem 
under consideration. Tables 20 to 26, and 138 to 146, inclusive, 
present these various comparisons. 

The first territorial characteristic with reference to which the dis- 
tribution of foreign stock is tabulated is the location of ports of entry. 

Table 20, showing the numbers of immigrants admitted into the 
United States by decades, for the principal ports of entry, suggests 
that at least some relationship exists between the place where the 
immigrant lands in America and the region in which he settles. Thus, 
the three principal ports of the Northern and Eastern States, namely, 
I New York, Boston (including Charlestown) , and Philadelphia, have 
Ifor the past 100 years received from three-fourths to nine-tenths of 
*the total immigration to this country; and, as pointed out previously, 
it is these same Northern and Eastern States, in wliich these ports 
are located, that now contain the larger portion of foreign stock. 
Again, San Francisco has ranked as one of the most important ports 
of entry since 1850, and the Pacific States and the Mountain States, 
adjacent to it, have, as already seen, ranked consistently high in 
foreign stock during the same period. Hence, the table suggests that 
both the Pacific and Atlantic Seaboard States owe their relatively 
large foreign populations, in part, to a steadily accumulating residue 
of those who, through lack of resources or initiative, or through the 
attraction of immediate opportunity, have never penetrated very far 
beyond the cities in which they first landed from abroad. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that the East and West 
North Central States, with no seaports at all, have consistently 
ranked fairly high in foreign-born population, so that it is obvious 
that, for many immigrants, the great seaboard cities have served only 
as "way-stations" in the course of migration toward the interior of 
the country. 

A second basis of comparison is urbanization, which is covered in 
Tables 21, 22, and 138 to 140. 

As might be expected after consideration of the data concerning 
the percentage of immigrant stock in urban areas, these tables show 
a pretty general correspondence between the degree of urbanization 
of the several divisions and States and the proportion of foreign stock 
in them. There is one respect in which this correspondence is particu- 
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larly close, namely, that obtaining between the proportion, in a given 
area, of tho total population dwelling in cities and the proportion of 
immigrant stock. 



Tabu 21. — Urbanization of Native and Foreign White Stock, for 
Geographic Divisions: 1920 
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Table 22 shows that each group of States ranks the same in these 
two respects excepting the West South Central and South Atlantic 
groups, and these vary by only one step in the scale. Such data as 
this, together with that collated in the table immediately preceding, 
point to the conclusion that, whatever its cause, there is a tendency 
for the immigrant stock to settle more heavily than elsewhere in urbanized 
regions. 
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Table 22. — Rank or Geographic Divisions Ac- 
cording to Per Cent or Population Urban 
and Per Cent or Population or Foreign 
White Stock: 1920 
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The foregoing generalization must not bo pushed so far as to take 
urbanization as the decisive factor in determining the regions in 
which the immigrant and his children will settle. If such were the 
case, Tables 139 and 140 would be likely to show a higher correla- 
tion between concentration in moderately large and very large cities 
than they do. In fact, as will become abundantly clear from the 
concluding section of this chapter, the distribution of the foreign 
born and their offspring is a factor with so many functions, that it 
is impossible to assign, either by mathematical calculation or logical 
deduction, a primacy of influence to an}' one of them . 

A third basis for classifying the regions in which immigrants are 
found is the rate of population growth in that region. The figures 
relevant to this phase of the study are contained in Tables 23 and 
141 to 143. 



Table 23. — Rate or Growth, 1900-1920, and Per Cent or Native and 
Fore i on White Stock in Total Population, tor Geographic Divi- 
sion a: 1920 
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The interval between 1900 and 1920 has been selected as that in 
which to measure the rate of growth, partly to guard against the 
war-time abnormalities of the period 1910-1920, and partly to pro- 
vide for the "lag" that ordinarily exists between causes and con- 
sequences in social phenomena of such large proportions as those 
comprehended in this comparison. 

The tables show a very slight correspondence between the two seta 
of data. Examination of the figures for separate States, in Table 141, 
suggests, however, a slight tendency for States showing small popu- 
lation increases to show also low percentages of both foreign born and 
native born of foreign or mixed parentage. 10 

The fourth standard of comparison is that of population density 
and yields somewhat more positive results than the one just described. 
Table 24 covers the data for the major geographic divisions, while 
Table 144 covers the separate States. It is obvious from the former 
that New England and the Middle Atlantic States lead both in 
population density and in percentage of foreign white stock. 

For the other sections, however, there is no correspondence in these 
two features. Moreover, examination of the individual States, as 
shown in Table 144, makes it clear that, except in the New England 
area, there is no significant correlation between the States as a whole. 

The causes for this apparently contradictory result are not far to 
seek. Population density may betoken urbanized industrialization 
or relatively intensive agriculture. In New England and the Middle 
Atlantic division the former is generally the case; consequently, the 
immigrant population, which has already been seen to be associated 
with urbanization, is also found to bear a certain degree of relation- 
ship to population density. On the other hand, in the West and 
South, whatever degree of population density exists is usually indica- 
tive of relatively intensive agricultural development, while in the 
remaining areas one or the other phenomenon may be signified. Inas- 
much as the immigrants have been found to be thinly settled in the 
rural regions where agriculture is carried on, it is not to be expected 

» Comparison tatwwo the proportion of foreign-born white Mock and tbe absolute growth of the various 
was also marie during the preparation of this monograph, bat resulted hist as amatively as did that 
on rate of growth; Table M3 » 
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that a continuation of the comparison outside the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States would show any but negative results. 

Another disturbing factor is the presence of a large negro popula- 
tion in the Southern States. 



Table 24.— Population Densitt per Square Mile and Per Cent o*» 
Native and Foreign White Stock in Total Population, roR Geo- 
graphic Divisions: 1920 
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The proportion of negro population in a given area constitutes the 
fifth basis of comparison. Tables 25 and 145 provide the material 
for its consideration. How effectively a large negro population acts 
as a barrier to the immigrant and his children is clearly shown in 
Table 25. The contrast is particularly striking in these regions, 
such as the South Atlantic, East South Central, and West South 
Central States, which are at the top of the list in percentage of negro 
population and at the bottom of tho list in percentage of foreign 
white stock. The evidence is even more striking when individual 
States are studied, as in Table 145. 

Many causes might be adduced for this feature of American popu- 
lation distribution. The retarded industrial development of the 
Southern States has probably operated to make the demand for the 
foreigner's labor power less urgent than in other regions. The 
paucity of through transportation routes in a southerly direction 
from the great ports of entry may also have played its part. In both 
theso respects, it would be the South as such, and not as the seat of a 
large negro population, that failed to attract tho immigrant. Yet, 
there must be a closer relationship of this failure with the pres- 
ence of the negro in that region. Otherwise, such regions as the 
Northwest, which are also imperfectly industrialized and are — or 
were — at least as difficult of access as the South, would be as sparsely 
settled with foreign stock as the South, which is, of course, not the case. 
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Table 25. — Per Cent of Negro Population and Per Cent or Native 
and Foreign White Stock in Total Population, for Geographic Divi- 
sions: 1920 
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t There are three ways in which a heavy negro population may have 
urned immigration to one side. First, the negroes have been suffi- 
ciently numerous to occupy most of tho agricultural land, and so 
leave little opportunity for the land-seeking immigrant. Second, 
the negro has also been sufficiently numerous to satisfy, at least in 
part, the South's need for unskilled labor, and, by the same token, 
the sort of need that the immigrant has most frequently been called 
upon to fill. 11 Third, tho complex of social and economic conditions 
surrounding tho employment of negroes in the South has created wage 
scales at such a level and working conditions of such a sort as to offer 
little attraction to a group whose presence in this country betokens the 
desire for an improved economic and social status. 

Whatever the cause, the phenomenon stands out as one of the most 
striking that this study has revealed. It is, too, one that has undoubt- 
edly influenced the country's social history profoundly. For the 
South is differentiated from the rest of tho country, not only in having 
a largo negro population, but also, as is often overlooked, in not having 
any appreciable foreign population. And, because of this latter fact, 
the white South is undoubtedly closer to tho colonial times in social 
type and mental outlook than any other region. It is, of course, 
true that the retarded industrialization already referred to has also 
operated conservatively, yet it is entirely likely that this, in itself, 
may be due in part to the fact that the South never experienced the 
influx of cheap labor and the increase of buying power that the immi- 
grant tide brought to the North and West. 

" This aspect of the question Is discuss*! at greater length in Chapter X, on the occupational dlstrfbo- 
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The sixth of the series of comparative studies rests upon the occu- 
pational distribution of the population in the several States and 
geographic divisions. Table 26 shows the proportion of the popula- 
tion 10 years of age and over gainfully occupied in the four major 
classes of productive industry, as well as the nativity distribution of 
the entire population by geographic divisions, and Table 146 carries 
the same comparisons into the separate States. Two broad conclu- 
sions concerning the relation of immigration to industrial development 
can be based on these tables. Firet, the immigrant and his children 
are not heavily represented in regions where agriculture and allied 
industries are the leading pursuits. Second, the foreign stock is 
heavily represented in those sections where manufacturing is impor- 
tant. The data covering extraction of minerals and transportation 
are inconclusive, probably because neither employs a large percentage 
of the population of either a State or group of States. If the analysis 
could have been carried down to counties, more significant results 
might have been obtained. 

With regard to agriculture and allied extractive industries, there 
appears a fairly clear inverse relationship as between the geographic 
divisions. The New England, Middle Atlantic, East North Central, 
and Pacific divisions rank 8, 9, 7, and 6, respectively, in percentage 
of persons employed in these occupations, and 1, 2, 4, and 3 in percent- 
age of foreign-born white. On the other hand, the South Atlantic, 
East South Central, and West South Central groups rank 3, 1, and 2, 
respectively, in agricultural employment, and at the bottom of the 
list, or 8, 9, and 7, respectively, in percentage of foreign-born white. 
Yet, here, as elsewhere, no unqualified deductions can be drawn for 
it is this same southern group of States which has just been pointed 
out as having an unusually large negro population. It should be 
further noted that no inference should be made concerning the pres- 
ence or absence of the immigrant in agriculture. It will be Been in a 
future chapter that many immigrants, particularly of earlier migra- 
tions, have entered largely into agriculture. Tliis table shows 
merely that they have not engaged heavily in agriculture as com- 
pared with other nativity classes. 

The case is more clear-cut in connection with manufacturing and 
mechanical industries. Those regions ranking high in percentage of 
persons engaged in these pursuits also rank high in percentage of 
foreign white stock. The same is true to a considerable degree with 
the individual States, as shown in Table 146. Thus, among the 15 
States ranking highest in order of the percentage of persons engaged 
in these pursuits, and among the 15 ranking States according to the 
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percentage of total foreign white stock and of foreign-born white, 
respectively, there are 9 States which appear in all three of these 
groups. 

Here it should be pointed out that agriculture and allied occupa- 
tions are practiced in rural areas, and that manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits are usually found in urbanized regions. Thus, 
it would seem that the distribution of the immigrant population is 
governed by a group of associated factors rather than by any one 
or two dominant forces. 



Table 26.— Industrial Distribution of Population 10 Years or Aoe 

AND OVEB, AND PER CENT OP NATIVE AND FOREIGN WHITE StOCB IN 

Total Population, por Geographic Divisions: 1620 



United States. 

New Enchind 

MidrtW. Atlantic... 
East North Central. 
West North Ceutral 

South Atlantic 

East South Central. 
Wert South Central 

Mountain 

Pi 



J-OPI-LATION 10 YKAKS OF AUK AND OVIR riAlMTUt.LT OCCVniD 



Total 



a. 234,302 
0, 240.216 
8,515, MS 

4, !*7,906 

5, 339. 999 
3,310,844 
3,71(5,24* 
1. 254,904 
2,413,710 



100 0 
100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 

loo. o 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100. c 



Agriculture, fore.'nry, 
ana animal husbandry 




Extraction of 
minerals 



25.'.. 580 
000,340 
1,633,700 
1,689,253 
2,177,438 
1,805,142 
1,808,084 
437, in 

495,473 



7.» 
7.1 
10.2 
36. 8 
40.8 
54.5 
48.7 
34. 0 
20.8 



4,853 
343,018 
216,238 
74, 141 
134, 221 
104.909 
83,009 
03,084 
34,722 



0.1 
17 
16 
L6 
16 
8.J 

xa 

7.4 
L6 




United States. 

• 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

Bart North Central . 
Wert North Central. 

South Atlantic 

Bart Sooth Ceutral . 
We»t South Central. 

Pataflo 



1.632,2fl7 

Jl^OM 
062,321 

UTOa, 888 
523,407 
588, 3X3 
227,431 



50.5 
41.3 
37.2 
21.0 
22.5 
15.8 
15.8 
18.1 
2H.9 



215, 191 
799,229 
628,947 
888,829 
324, 221 
170,665 
247,865 
11L517 
207,318 



8.7 
8.8 
7.4 
7.8 
8.1 
5.2 
8.7 

ao 

&6 



37.9 
43.3 
54.9 
50.6 
62. a 
6S.5 
68.0 
60.0 
51.9 



61.0 
54.0 
42.6 
87.9 
6.2 
8.1 
11.3 
36. S 
44.3 



1 



25.3 
22. I 
15.0 
10 9 
IS 
0.8 
4.6 
13.6 
18.6 



35.7 
31.9 
27.6 
28.9 
4.0 
Xt 
6.8 
22,7 
26.7 
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The seventh basis of comparison is that of the proportion of the 
foreign-born white population in the States, with the median length 
of residence of the foreign-born white population in those States. 12 As 
the footnote to Table 27 and the last columns in Tables U7 and 148 
show, no relationship, positive or negative, appears. It is true that 
certain of the mid-Western States, in which the older generation of 
immigrants are largely settled, have also a fairly high proportion 
of foreign born. On the other hand, the recent immigrants, who 
bring the States in which they are concentrated to the bottom of 
the series arranged according to length of residence, have come in 
such large numbors as to place these same States at the head of the 
scries according to foreign-born white population. 

Nevertheless, a certain degree of correspondence between year of 
immigration and territorial distribution appears when both these 
factors are related to a third one, namely, country of origin. This 
comparison appears in the next chapter." 

'» Nors on m stood or comftttation . — It was desired to find the correlation between per oent of popu- 
lation that were foreign-born white In each State with their length of residence In the United SUtei. A 
study of the statistics available for determining length of residence of foreign-born white in the United 
States showed that the median year of immigration centered around 1900 for all States except Arizona, New 
Mexico, Texas, and West Virginia, where the median years of immigration were on either side of 1010. 
Those whose median year of Immigration fur foreign- born white was In 1000 or before are all the West North 
Central and all the South Central States except Tesas; also Wisconsin in the East North Central, Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Maryland on the Atlantic coast, and Idaho, Colorado, I' tub, and Oregon In the 
Mountain and Pacific States. The median years of immigration for all States not mentioned were grou p*d 
within a period of a few years following 1000. This divided the Stales Into three groups according to the 
median years of Immigration of their foreign-born white population, thus: 

Group U.-After 1900 up to and Including 1010. 
Group lU.-After 1910 up to 1020. 
Statistics showing length of residence by single calendar years were not available liefore 1900, so that it 
was impossible to determine the exact median years of residence. However, a study of the age distribution 
of the foreign-born white, as given on p. 170 ff. of Volume II of the Fourteenth Census Reports, shows that 
this distribution does not differ very widely among States whose median years of Immigration tell in the 
same group. Accordingly, the States were ranked for length of residence as follows: 

a. From one-half of the total number of foreign-horn white whose year of immigration was reported 
the number that came in 1900 or before was subtracted. If this different was negative, the State 
belonged in Group I. If the difference was positive and larger than the number whose year of 
immigration was from 1901 through 1910. the State was In Oroup III, and this last number was 
subtracted from the difference, leaving a second difference, which gave the number of immigrants 
after 1910 up to the median year of immigration. In the oase of the States in Groups I and II this 
difference gave the number of Immigrants between the end of 1900 and the median year of Immi- 
gration. 

6. The ratio between tbe rvmuindcr and the total number of immigrants during the period of the group 

was obtained in each case. 
t. The Stains were ranked according to these ratios. This was as good a measure of the length of resi- 
dence in the United States as could be obtained from the statistics available. 
Tbe Spearman rank correlation between the per cent of population in each State that was foreign-born 
white and their length of residence In the United States, as measured by the method Just described, is 
-.173±.0W. 

■» Infra, Co. IV, sec. 2, passim. 
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Table 27.— "Rank" Coefficient of Correlation Between States Ae- 
rated According to Per Cent Distribution of Native and Foreign 
White Stock 1 and Ttpb of Territory, fob All States: 1920 



class or population 


TTPE or TERRITORT 


1 CT ceni 01 

population 
ib cities 


Per cent of 
population 
in cities of 
100,000 or over 


Rate of popu- 
lation growth 
of State, 

1W0Q-1926 


Rate of popu- 
lation growth 
of dtlea, 
1900-1930 


Density of 

IKJJlulfttlou 

per square 

mile 


ALL STATU 

Native white of native parentage. . 

Foreign-born white > 

Native white of foreign or 
uiiirxl parentage 

OMITTING STATES WITH 25 FIR 
CENT Oil MOHE OK POPULATION 
NEORO 

Native white of native parentage. . 
Foreign white stock 

Forelgu-born win to 

Native white of foreign or 
ml ie«l parentage. 

i 


-.306*. 083 
+.663*. 068 
-r. 008*001 

+.638*039 

-.484*. 083 

+. 487±. 0X2 
-i-.M0db.077 

+. 403±. 091 


—.481 ±.062 
+. 4»8±- 091 
+.677*081 

+.421)^.099 

-. «33=fc.09S 
+' 631 ± 0W5 
+.818* 119 


-. 237 ±. 091 
+.270*089 
+. 342±. 084 

+.284*. 090 
-. 21 6±. 103 

+. y«±. iwi 
+. ua* 107 


+.093* 090 
-. 183*093 
-. 129*. 096 

-.179* 098 

+.048*108 

-. 107* 107 
-. 043±. 108 

-0V1±. 107 


— . 138+ . 004 
+ . 04<j-s:. 096 
+.017*008 

+.007*. 098 

-. 300*. 104 
+ HB±' 105 
+.164*. 106 








TTP1 Or TERRITORT 






Industrial distribution of population— Per cent of 




A gri culture, 
forestry, ana 

animal 
husbandry 


Extraction 
of minerals 


Manufac- 
turing and 
mechanical 

Industrie 


T totfon 3,W 


ALL STATU 

foreign white stock 

Native white of foreign or miied parentage.. 
OWTTWO STATU WITH 28 PES CKICT OB MORI 

or population negro 
Native white of native parentage 


+.368*. 084 
-. MW±. 0C2 
-. fW2±. UM 

— . aao±.070 

+.477*. 083 
-. 4M±.0RC 

-. m 

-.316*007 


+ *06-_fc.080 
-. 127±.066 
-.WOi.098 
-. 121*. 095 

-.4B2:L.083 


-. 282±. 088 
+.497-fc.073 
+.627*070 
+.435*078 

-.393*091 
+.428+ . OSS 

t: SSI 85 


+. 038+. 096 
+. 274±. OftO 
+.346+. 088 
+.387*. 090 

+.066*. 108 
-. 180*. 106 
-.029+. 108 
-.191* 104 



'"Rank" coefficient of correlation between per cent distribution of foreign white stock and their 
length of residence in the United Plate* is -.173+.093. 



4. CAUSES OP TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN STOCK 

From the foregoing, it is clear that no definitive conclusions con- 
cerning the causative influences in the distribution of the immigrant 
and his children can be expected from the available data. It is 
possible to find various groups of relationships and interrelationships, 
some positive, some negative. Whether or not the correlations thus 
indicated may properly lead to the inference of cause and effect 
relationships is a matter that can not be settled here. It is, neverthe- 
less, worth while to collate such material as the data at hand may 
furnish, for much of it is highly suggestive, if not conclusive. 
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Tables 27, 147, and 14S embody the calculations made for this 
purpose. Table 147 shows the States arrayed according to their 
ranking, first as to the percentage of native and foreign white stock, 
and second, as to the various territorial characteristics discussed in 
the foregoing sections excepting that relating to negro population. 
Table 148 is similarly constructed, but refers only to those States 
having less than 25 per cent of their population negro. It is obvious 
that this second method of computation is designed to avoid the 
disturbing influence upon the ratio of immigrant stock to total popu- 
lation, which is exerted by the presence of a large negro population 
in any locality. 14 The coefficients of correlation derived from these 
tables are presented in Table 27." 

The inductions to be derived from these comparisons have already 
been suggested. In the first place, there is no single exam-pie of 
striking correlation. In the second place, there is a fairly well-denned 
set of what might be termed " related correlations." 

The first conclusion, as to the absence of any outstanding evidence 
of correlation, appears from inspection of Table 27, and from Tables 
147 and 148 upon which Table 27 is based. Out of 72 coefficients, 
there are 11 which are in any way significant, that is, which come to 
more than 0.50, and which amount to more than 6 X PE. Yet, the 
highest of these, the inverse relation of foreign-born white population 
to percentage of population employed in agriculture and similar 
pursuits, is - .662 ± .054, which, while significant, can hardly be called 
conclusive. The probable reason for this negative result has been 
given. It is the multiplicity of causative factors at work in the terri- 
torial distribution of immigrants. Some of these factors make them- 
selves apparent in the present study; others are incapable of establish- 
ment by statistical means; still others, undoubtedly, have thus far 
escaped observation altogether. In view of this diversity and obscu- 
rity, it is not to be expected that the computation undertaken here 
could eventuate differently. The result that has been attained is, 
however, of some value in the very fact that it is so nearly negative. 
As yet, it is impossible to assign any single factor or group of factors as 
the primary force in the distribution of the foreign stock in this country. 

From this conclusion, certain others, of a more practical bearing, 
immediately follow. It is impossible to predict with any certainty 
future population changes, in so far as they depend upon the migration 
of the foreign stock. It is, further, extremely difficult to construct 

" Rank tables and "Spearman" coefficients of correlation were also made, using as a basis of comparison 
the percentage erf combined foreign stock and negro population, but they (ailed to (five significant result*, 
and hare not been included in the monograph. 

u It should be noted that these are "rank" coefficients, not "product-moment " coefficients. 
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any social policy upon any assumed general tendency as regards 
place of residence of the immigrant stock now living in the United 
States. 

- The second inference to be drawn from this set of comparisons is the 
existence of a number of "related correlations/' which, while not note* 
worthy, are yet of considerable significance. Inspection of Table 27 
showB that the percentage of foreign white stock bears a fairly high 
positive correlation to the percentage of population in cities of 
100,000 or more, and to the percentage of occupied persons in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries. Again, there is a rather 
pronounced negative correlation between percentage of foreign white 
stock and percentage of occupied persons engaged in agriculture and 
similar occupations. As explained in the preceding section, there 
seems to be evidenced a tendency on the part of the foreign born 
and their children to settle in urbanized rather than rural localities, 
more especially in the vicinity of large urban areas, and in regions in 
which manufacturing industries are largely present, and in which 
agriculture is not of great importance. In addition, direct data 
have previously been adduced to show that the foreign stock is 
much more heavily represented in urban than rural communities, and 
in large urban centers than in small ones. It has been seen, further, 
that there is some evidence of a disposition on the part of the immi- 
grants to settle near the large seaports at which they land after their 
voyage from their homelands. Finally, there has been found a clear 
tendency on the part both of the immigrant and of his offspring to 
avoid those regions thickly populated by negroes. 

Can any generally valid deductions be drawn from this assortment 
of material? Not with any degree of finality. Yet certain tentative 
conclusions may be put forward. The immigrant seems to prefer the 
city to the country, and to seek employment in industry rather than ; t , / 
agriculture. He seeks large, densely populated cities, rather than f • ^ 
small ones, and he does not compete in any large way with the negro. 

Beyond these rather obvious generalizations it is difficult to go. 
It may very likely be that the immigrant's primary motivation is 
economic, so that he seeks the easily available, unskilled jobs to be 
found in large-scale industry which the cities, especially the great 
cities, offer. It may be that he avoids the rural areas for this reason, 
and that he avoids those regions largely populated by negroes, 
because the latter have already invaded the market for unskilled 
industrial labor there. Yet, the chain of causation may flow the 
other way. He may have settled in the great cities because the 
most of them are either large ports of debarkation, or are on 
main-traveled routes from those ports. He may, moreover, as sug- 
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geated by Tables 12 and 13 r bAYe tended^ tstostar in. these regions 
through the pressure- of -the -tendency toward ethnic . cohesion. He 
may, finally, have engaged largely in industry simply because those 
localities in which he has found himself had no other economic 
opportunities to offer. From this viewpoint, the avoidance of the 
"Black Belt" would be largely a fortuitous circumstance attributable 
to the fact that the negro is most numerous in the agricultural sec- 
tions of the "Old South." 

Still other factors remain to be considered. One is the tendency 
of industry to follow the labor supply, and hence to locate near those 
areas in which the foreign stock happens to be. Another is the steady 
urbanization and industrialization of the whole American Nation, 
irrespective of immigration. Still another is the gradual filling up 
of the western agricultural region, and the consequent "backing up" 
of the immigrant tide into the cities. Further analysis would un- 
doubtedly bring out additional elements in the problem. Enough 
has been said, however, to establish the unlikelihood of there being 
any single explanation of this complex set of phenomena. 

It is, indeed, more than likely that some or all of these various forces 
have been at work together. For example, it is certainly true that 
the immigrant of to-day is less numerous in the rural portions of 
the country than he might otherwise be because virgin soil and cheap 
land no longer await him. It is also just as true that the immigrant's 
necessitous condition makes him seek the easily found employment 
offered by the large-scale industries near the great urban centers. 
And there is no necessary contradiction between the synchronous co- 
existence of such influences as these. On the contrary, it is to be ex- 
pected that such a far-reaching phenomenon as population move- 
ment — reaching as it does into almost every motive of human 
behavior — would reflect a wide variety of simultaneously operative 
factors. 

SUMMARY 

Complexity appears, therefore, to be the dominating feature of 
the territorial distribution of the foreign stock. This element seems 
to have settled most heavily, first here, and then there, according 
largely to the changing economic life of the country. Throughout 
the period, sections heavily populated by negroes have been avoided; 
cities have always shown a large quota of foreigners; and — probably, 
though not certainly — the cities have retained somewhat more immi- 
grants than the country. This has certainly boen the case for the 
past 20 years. It is likely, further, that during the period a steadily 
increasing number of "residual" foreigners have settled permanently 
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in the vicinity of the seaport cities in which they landed from abroad. 
The year 1920 finds the foreign population most heavily sottled in 
the Northeastern and far Western States, and most sparsely settled 
in the "Old South," and crowded most densely into the larger 
industrialized urbanized areas. As for the future, the data contain 
little upon which to base predictions. It does, however, suggest a 
slight movement out into the rural areas on the port of the second 
generation of foreigners, but also an indisposition on the part of this 
second generation to travel very far from their foreign-born parents 
and kinsmen. 

Finally, it should be repeated that certain widely held assumptions 
find little support from the data in this chapter. The "new" immi- 
grant does not seem any more prone to follow the routes suggested by 
economic motives than the " old." The American city of to-day is no 
more congested with foreigners than was the case a half century ago, 
although in certain large cities there is a large relative increase in the 
children of the foreign born. It is true that the " new" immigrant is 
found less generally in agricultural regions, and more generally in the 
industrialized cities than was the "old" immigrant. Yet, it must 
never be forgotten that the same observation applies in a great 
measure to the entire white population of the country, and that this 
shifting in location is probably due far more to the general course of 
social and economic development than to any change in preference 
or capacity on the part of the immigrant himself. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN STOCK ACCORDING TO 
LENGTH OF RESIDENCE 

INTRODUCTORY 

The foreign stock has hitherto been treated as an undifferentiated 
mass, since the division of this population group into any but its 
primary components would obscure the broad facta of nativity classi- 
fication and territorial distribution with which the foregoing analysis 
is concerned. The further discussion of this element's significance in 
the population, however, requires more detailed treatment. 

The composition of the foreign stock may be studied from three 
different points of view. First, the foreign-born portion of the 
immigrant stock may be classified according to its length of residence 
in the United States. Second, both foreign born and native born 
of foreign or mixed parentage may be subdivided into nationality, 
race, and language groups. Third, this element may be analyzed 
on the basis of its age and sex distribution. The first of these topics 
is considered in this chapter. 

A very commonly used classification of the foreign born is that 
based upon the year of the immigrant's arrival in this country. 
The principal reason for the wide adoption of this device is the fact 
that the country of origin and racial type of the immigrant have 
changed profoundly during the past 40 years. About the year 
1880, immigrants from the various northern and western European 
countries, which had previously contributed the overwhelming 
majority of this Nation's foreign white stock, began giving place 
to migrants originating in eastern and southern Europe and, latterly, 
in Asia Minor. Students have attached great significance to this 
change, from the "old immigration" to the "new immigration," as 
these groups are generally termed, because of the difference in racial 
type, cultural background, and personality traits which distinguishes — 
or is believed to distinguish — these two groups. 1 

There are, however, other considerations of almost equal weight 
that lend importance to this approach to the immigrant question. 
They are the relation of the year of immigration to the flow of immi- 
gration to this country, and to the territorial distribution of the 
foreign born. These two topics constitute the subject matter taken 

• Of. inter all*. Export of the United States Immigration CommMoo. Vol. I. pp. a, 34. 
44 
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up in the first and second part of this chapter. The third is the rela- 
tion between year of immigration and nationality, race, and language 
group. The fourth is the interrelation between year of immigration, 
territorial distribution, and nationality, race, and language group. 

1. TEAR OF IMMIGRATION AND FLOW OF IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED 

STATES 

The rise and fall of the immigrant tide is a matter of fundamental 
concern. As stated in Chapter II, the immigrant problem is largely 
affected by the numbers of foreigners arriving in this country from 
year to year. More than this, the effect of any change in the char- 
acter of the immigration at any given time is exaggerated or mini- 
mized, according as the volume of immigration is large or small. 
The data bearing on this subject are of two sorts, first, the annual 
statistics of the volume of immigration, and, second, the year of immi- 
gration of the foreign-born population resident in the country as 
reported in a given year. Table 28 and Charts 2 and 3 contain 
the first type of information, and Tables 29 and 30 and Chart 3, the 
second. No close correspondence between the two sets of figures is 
to be expected, since a large number appearing in the first would 
have died or emigrated before being counted in the second. They 
can, nevertheless, be profitably studied together. 

BT 



Table 28.— Immigration to the United States, 
Decade*, 1820-1919, and bt Years, 1910-1919 1 







rmu 


Immigration 


1910-1010 


0,347,380 
8,202,388 
3.694,294 
5, 248. 668 
2,742, 137 ! 
2, 123, 219 
2, 747, 897 
1,427,337 
638,381 
128,502 


1019 


141, 132 
110k 818 
295.403 
298.828 
328,700 
1,218,480 
1, 197. 892 
838,172 
878,587 
• 1,041,570 


1900-1909 


1918 


1890-1899 


1917 


1880-1889 


1910 


1870-1879 


IBIS 


1800-1809 


1914 




1913 


1840-1849 








1010. .... . — »- 



"Source: Report of Commissi oner OenrnJ of Immlicratlon: 
and not calendar ywire are used as the unit of tabulation. 



Tabus 29.— Foreign-born Population bt Year or Immigration,' 

United States: 1920 







440,878 


3.2 


1. (KM, 890 


1L8 


2,229, WW 


18.0 


1,814,284 


13.0 


5, 761, 237 


4L4 


1.284,380 


9.1 



Number 



Percent 



tea* or 



1919.... 
1918.... 
1917.... 



i«y. 



13.920.C92 



214. 123 
85.870 
116,222 
177, 184 



100.0 



1914 

1911-1913 

1906-1910 

1901-1906 

1900 or earlier 
Not reported. 
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These tables throw into relief two sets of phenomena, first, the 
fluctuations in immigration during the period 1820-1919, and second, 
the changed composition of the foreign-born population, relative to 
the year of their immigration, resulting from these fluctuations and 
also from tho war-time reemigration. 

Tho fluctuations may best bo studied in Tablo 28, and Charts 2 
and 3. They show that during the period 1820-1919, immigration 
to this country mounted rapidly, though unevenly, growing from 
a bare 128,000 in tho docado 1820-1829 to 8,202,000 in tho decade 
1900-1909. Tho decade following, however, shows a sharp decline, 
namely, from 8,202,000 to 6,347,000. Table 29 and Chart 3 show 
that the World War was the primary cause for this decrease, as 
it did not set in until 1914, and ceased with tho year 1918. These 
same tables register, moreover, a rapid riso during tho year 1919, 
which probably would have continued woll into the present decade 
had not restrictive legislation gone into effect in 1921. 

Table 80. — Per Cent Distribution of Foreign-born Population bt Year 
of Immigration, for the United States: 1920 and 1010 
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The effoct of theso fluctuations upon the composition of the foreign 
stock is rcfloctod in Tables 30 and 31 and Chart 3. Table 30 and 
Chart 3 show the rapid falling off, for tho war-time period, both of 
immigration and of the number of immigrants enumerated in 1920 as 
having come to this country during those years. 

Table 30 indicates certain marked changes in the composition of 
the foreign-born population which were brought about by this 
decline in immigration. Thus, in 1910, 39.6 per cent of tho foreign- 
born population had arrived 20 years or more before the census year, 
while in 1920, 41.4 per cent had been in America 20 or nioro years. 
Again, in 1910, 56.1 per cent of tho foreign born had immigrated 
10 years or more before the census, while in 1920, 70.4 per cent had 
been in this country a decade or longer. On tho other hand, the 1910 
census shows a much larger percentage of recently arrived immigrants 
than does that for 1920, the former showing a higher percentage than 
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the latter of foreign born migrating in the 9 years before each respec- 
tive census year. In other words, as a result of the dislocation of 
immigration due to the war, this country had, in 1920, an appreciably 
higher proportion of immigrants who had been here 10 years or longer, 
and a smaller proportion who had been here 9 years or less, than in 
1910. 

Chabt 2.— Decennial Immigration to the United States: 1820-1910 
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Chart 3 shows, however, that another war-time influence has 
been at work in cutting down the number of recent immigrants in 
this country. There is a rapid falling off in the number of foreign 
born who arrived in the years 1911-12.' 

Chart 8.— Immigration to the United States, 1911-1919, and Foreign 
Born in 1920, bt Year of Immigration 1 1911-1919 

[Logarithmic scale) 
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A partial explanation for this apparent anomaly is to be found in 
the accompanying tabulation, which shows that, considering the 
difficulty of trans-Atlantic travel during that period, there was a 
very heavy rcemigration of aliens during the period 1914-15.* Since 



' Deaths, of course, would have further diminished the Dumber of foreign born remaining In this country 
In 1930, but there la no reason to suppose that they were unusually heavy during the period 1914-1917; so 
they may be disregarded In this connection. 

• Since the fiscal year ending June 90 Is the unit of tabulation uaed by the Bureau of Immigration, a 
portion of the emigration rworded for the year 1915 must have fallen within the year 1914. 
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the majority of those returning to their mother countries during 
this period probably did so for the purpose of joining in the World War, 
they must have been the younger men, who naturally would have 
predominated among the later arrivals. Hence, it is likely that it is 
their departure which accounts to a large degree for the extensive 
and rapid decline in the number of immigrants who had arrived in 
this country in recent years and were still resident in 1920. 
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1 Source: Report of Commissioner General of Immigration, 1930. 



2. YEAR OF IMMIGRATION AND TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE 

FOREIGN BORN 

Reference has already been made, in the preceding chapter, to 
the relationship between the territorial distribution of the immi- 
grant and the year of his arrival in this country. It has been said 
that, for the country as a whole, no significant correlation exists be- 
tween those two 8orios of data. Nevertheless, examination of the 
figures for individual geographic divisions and States and for urban 
and rural areas yields certain significant results. The material 
bearing on this portion of the inquiry is summarized in Tables 31, 
32, and 33,* all of which deal with the year of immigration of the 
foreign born by divisions, States, and urban and rural areas, 
while Tables 34 and 149 show the situation in the different classes of 
cities. 



Table 31. — Per Cent Distribution of Foreign-born White According 
to Length of Residence in the United States, bt Geoorafhic Di- 
visions: 1920 
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• Detailed statistics from which these tablta are derived an) too voluminous to reproduce here, but may 

be found in the Fourteenth Census Reports, Vol. II, Cn. VII. 
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Table 32. — States Having More Than 50 ob Less Than 30 Peb Cent of 
Foreign-born White Population Who Immigrated in IQOO^ob Eablieb: 
1920 
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That it is in the rural portions of these and other States that this 
older generation of immigrants is found is demonstrated by Table 
33, which shows 46.9 per cent of the rural foreign population to be 
in the group of "old" immigrants, as against 40 per cent for the 
urban communities. 



Table 88.— Number and Per Cent Distribution of Foreign-born White 
Population bt Year op Immigration, por Urban and Rural Areas: 1920 
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The first group of tables leads to three conclusions, one of them 
rather striking: First, the "old" immigration seems to be concen- 
trated in rural areas, particularly those situated in the Mississippi 
Valley; second, the "new" immigration is found chiefly in the far 
West, the Atlantic seaboard area, and the Southwest; tliird, certain 
special factors are operating in the distribution of these recent immi- 
grants, the most notable being expansion of manufactures and min- 
ing, the utilization of Mexican agricultural labor in the Southwest, 
and tho invasion of the New England and Middle Atlantic rural 
areas by relatively fresh arrivals from abroad. 

The jirst generalization is established in Tables 31 to 33. Table 
31 shows that the West North Central division is the only one in 
which over 50 per cent of the foreign whites reached this country 20 
or more years before the 1920 census, and Table 32, that all but two 
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of the States falling in this same category are in the Mississippi 
Valley.* 

The cause behind this phenomenon has already been suggested. 6 
The majority of alien migrants in the earlier period passed through 
the settled, urban areas of the East, and pushed on to the virgin 
prairies of the Mississippi Basin, where land was to be had for the 
asking or at very low prices. Once these farm lands had been occu- 
pied, however, they offered no attraction to the foreigner, and the 
immigrant of the past 20 years has settled either in the city or in 
rural areas in other parts of the country. 

It may be noted at this point that the distinction between "old" 
and "new" immigration regarding residence in urban and rural 
areas is not so striking as might have been expected. This circum- 
stance is, undoubtedly, due in large measure to the fact that the 
"old" immigrants, as counted in the 1920 census, represent a group 
of middle-aged and elderly persons, whose numbers have been 
heavily reduced by deaths in recent years. It is also attributable, 
in part, to the further fact that those immigrants who have reached 
this country in the past few years are unexpectedly found to be more 
prominent in the rural than in the urban population. Table 33 shows 
that 5.2 per cent of the urban foreign-born white immigrated in 
the years 1915-1919, but that 6 per cent of the rural reached this 
country in those years, and this in spite of the urbanizing tendency 
of the whole population during the war years. The special factors 
bringing about this result are discussed below. It need only be said 
here that it serves to emphasize the point made at the close of the 
preceding chapter, namely, the difficulty of generalizing broadly con- 
cerning the characteristics of the immigrant. It has been almost 
universally assumed that the "new" immigrant has uniformly 
sought the city, whereas the "old" settled in the country. This 
analysis shows that such is not by any means the case. The "old" 
immigrant is predominantly, but not overwhelmingly, rural, and 
the "new" immigrant— especially the very new — is more heavily 
represented in the rural regions than is ordinarily supposed. 7 

The second point — that is, the relatively high percentage of recent 
immigrants in the two seaboard regions and in the Southwest — is 
indicated by Table 31 and needs little further elucidation. Special 
reference should, however, be made to the States containing an un- 
usually large per cent of "new" immigrants. Table 32 shows that 
3 out of the 4 States in which less than 30 per cent of the foreign- 
born population immigrated 20 or more years ago, are in the 

• Utah and Idaho an tbe States outside this region. The early settlement of those States by Mormon 
Colonists probably accounts for tbe large proportion of "old" immigrant stock. 

• Supra, Ch. Ill, pp. 33 and 43. 

' This does not, of coarse, mean that tbe actual number at" new" Immigrants lath© rural areas is greater 
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I West South Central and Mountain divisions, and Tahlo 31 indicates 
that it is these two divisions which contain the highest percentage 
- of immigrants arriving 5 years or less before the census. 

The third feature connected with this portion of the study has to 
do with the forces behind the territorial distribution of those among 
the foreign born who have reached this country since 1900. The 
first of these is the development of manufacturing and mining. It 
litis already been shown that there is some relationslup between the 
development of manufacturing and the concentration of the foreign- 
born white stock in the various States." The analysis at this point 
suggests that this correlation is due, in some degree, to a ^tendency 
on the part of the newer arrivals from abroad to settle in those regions 
where industry is expanding rapidly. The relatively heavy per- 
centage of this class of immigrants in New England and the Middle 
Atlantic area may very well bo in part attributed to such a tendency. 
It almost certainly is the force behind the fact that Michigan shows 
a percentage of recent immigrants equal to tho average for the coun- 
try, or abovo it, for all but two of the years from 1911-1919. 

The facts are plainer in regard to the expansion of mining. West 
Virginia ranks third in the Union in the percentage of foreign born 
arriving after 1900, and Pennsylvania is fairly well up in the list. It 
has already been seen that West Virginia has a larger proportion of 
its population engaged in mining than any other State, and that 
Pennsylvania ranks fifth in this same respect.' It seems, therefore, 
reasonable to infer that abundant opportunity for employment in the 
mines has been an important agency in attracting " new" immigrants 
to these States. West Virginia is interesting in this regard, for it is 
not particularly easy of access to tho foreign born. It provides a 
sort of object lesson of the very strong "pull" exerted by economic 
forces in population distribution. 10 

A second and much more clear-cut influence is the utilization of 
Mexican labor in the Southwest. As indicatod above, Arizona, 
Texas, and New Mexico, and, to a lesser extent, the remaining 
Mountain and West South Central States, show the highest per cent 
of recent immigrants in the country. More than this, examination 
of the census figures reveals a marked increase of this element for the 
later years of immigration; in fact, those arriving in 191 9 con stituted 
13.5 per cent, 8.6 per cent, and 5.8 per cent, respectively, of the 
foreign born in these three States, as compared with an aver- 

• Cf. supra. Ch. HI, TaMre » and 27. 

• Cf. Tabids 14S and 147. See also, Rossiter. op. til , Ch XIV. 

m it |a also possible that the nonunion policy In many West Virginia mines has caused operators to make 
special efforts to procure im migrant labor, this type <A workman being mora difficult to unionise than the 
native born. See Report of Immigration Commission, Vol. I, pp. S30-S37. 
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ago for the country at largo of only 1.5 per cent. Reference to the 
st atistics of the nationality of the foreign-born population shows, more- 
over, that this population is overwhelmingly Mexican. The Mexicans 
make up 56.3 per cent and 21.1 percent of the foreign-born population 
in the West South Central and Mountain divisions, respectively, and 
are 68 per cent of the foreign born in Now Mexico, 69.2 per cent 
in Texas, and 76.4 per cent in Arizona. Again, 74 per cent of the 
foreign-born Mexicans in the country are concentrated in these two 
divisions, 68.7 per cent being in the three States just named. 

While this remarkable population movement is due, in some degree, 
to the contiguity of this region to Mexico, yet there must be some 
additional cause; else why has tho Mexican immigration to this 
region increased so phenomenally in recent years? The additional 
reason is probably the temporary relaxation of immigration require- 
ments at Mexican border points, in the interest of the agricultural 
needs of the Southwest, during the years 1918 and 1919. In these 
two years, 48,342 Mexicans entered this country, as compared with 
an annual average for tho preceding decade of about 16,000. There 
probably was also an increase in "border running" in this region 
during these later years." 

This large Mexican immigration, in all likelihood, accounts for 
much that would otherwise be inexplicable in the distribution of the 
foreign stock. It certainly goes far toward explaining the surprisingly 
high percentage of recent immigrants in rural areas, for the South- 
west is largely agricultural. Also, it probably furnishes a clue to one 
of the disturbing factors in the set of correlations which were calcu- 
lated at the close of Chapter IV. For example, the failure of the 
series of States arrayed according to population density to correlate 
either with the series for foreign-born white or foreign white stock is, 
in all likelihood, due to the fact that this Southwestern group of 
States, ranking low in population density, ranks high in percentage 
of foreign-born white. 

In both these respects, namely, tho relation of immigration to 
rural population and to population density, these Southwestern 
States are thrown out of line from the rest of the country by this 
Mexican immigration. It will, indeed, be found throughout this 
study that the Mexican immigration in the Southwest constitutes an 
element different in many important respects from the foreign stock 
in the rest of the country. 

It must not, however, be inferred that the Mexican foreign born 
are alone responsible for tho presence of a relatively high percentage 
of recent immigrants in rural areas. Such a conclusion would disre- 
gard the third — and, in some respects, tho most interesting— of the 

Report of Commissioner General of Immigration for 1920, pp. M, 1M, 184. The "ywrt" referred to 
above ere fiscal years. 
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factors controlling the location of the "new" immigration. This is 
the recent entrance of the foreign born into the rural regions of the 
Middle Atlantic and New England divisions. It appears that the 
per cent of the foreign born who have migrated subsequent to 
1900 is substantially higher in the rural areas of these two divisions 
than in the country at large." The New England group is particularly 
interesting in this respect. In three out of the six New England 
States, the rural foreign-born population contains a higher proportion 
of recent immigrants than does the country as a whole. Again, 
statistics for the period 1911-1919 show that, in the State of Vermont, 
the percentage is considerably higher than that for the United States, 
while, for Massachusetts and Rhode Island, it is considerably lower. 

The explanation that at once suggests itself is the steady replace- 
ment of native American farmers by foreigners in these sections of the 
country. Support is given to this hypothesis by study of the popula- 
tion increase and decrease for each Stato. Of the three New England 
States which showed a high per cent of recent immigrants in their rural 
population, two, namely, Maine and Vermont, showed a very small 
increase, or a decrease, in population, during the decade 1910-1920. 
More than this, Vermont, a State which has suffered a decrease in 
total population, shows the highest percentage of recent immigrants 
in its rural population of all the New England States. Finally, 
reference to increase and decrease by counties brings out an unmis- 
takable tendency on the part of the rural counties, in these and other 
States, to bear the burden of population decrease." 

On the other hand, Rhode Island and Massachusetts, which are 
highly urbanized States, and have not been affected as a whole by 
the depletion of their rural areas, are the only New England States 
in which the rural population does not show an especially significant 
number of very recent immigrants. Briefly, there appears to be an 
unusually large proportion of recent immigrants in those rural areas 
whose population as a whole has been diminishing. 

Additional information is supplied by the census report on agri- 
culture, which shows the farm population of New England to bo 12.4 
per cent foreign-born white, compared with 4.7 per cent for the 
United States, a figure exceeded in only one other group, namely, the 
Pacific States. 14 Examination of the nationality of the foreign 
/ element in these regions is illuminating. As is shown later, 11 the 
/ foreign-born white population of Maine, New Hampshire, and 
V Vermont is largely Canadian born, the French Canadians being 33.1 

m Cf. Fourteenth Census Report*, Vol. II, Ch. VII, Table* 4, 5, and 1«. 
« Rosslter, op. dt., Cos. in. IV, and V. 

w Fourteenth Census o! the United States, Vol. V, Ch. XIV, Table 7. 
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per cent of the total in Maine, 42 per cent in New Hampshire, and 
31.8 per cent in Vermont, while the "other" Canadians are 35.9 per 
cent, 15.3 per cent, and 24 per cent, respectively, making a total of 
69 per cent, 57.3 per cent, and 55.8 per cent Canadian born in these 
three States. 

In the rest of the region, the central, east, and south Europeans 
bulk large. Thus, they make up but 37.6 per cent of the foreign- 
born white in Now England, as compared with 62.5 per cont in the 
Middle Atlantic group. The examination of individual States shows 
that thoy constitute 66.6 per cent of the foreign-born white popula- 
tion in Pennsylvania, 61.3 per cent in New York, 59.5 per cent in New 
Jersey, 58.4 per cent in Connecticut, and about 35 per cent in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island. Keeping in mind the fact that these 
nationality groups predominate among the more recently arrived 
immigrants, it seems reasonable to conclude that, wherever in the 
rural foreign-born population of these States there is an unusually 
large number of immigrants who have been here 20 years or less, 
they are either Canadians or southern and eastern Europeans. 

Apparently, in New England, as the native American farmer 
"sells out," he is replaced by a foreigner, and usually by one lately 
come from Canada or southeastern Europe. The failure of these 
newcomers completely to compensate in numbers for the loss of the 
native stock is probably due in part to a " lag" between the giving up 
of a farm by one owner and its reoccupation by another, and in part, 
to the complete abandonment of the less productive, or " submarginal " 
farms, or their consolidation with other farms. 

At present this conclusion rests upon too narrow a foundation of 
facts to be laid down more than tentatively. Should it be firmly 
established by further analysis, it may well prove to be one of the 
most profoundly significant deductions made in this monograph. 
In the first place, it means that there is a possibility that perhaps 
the most typically "American" population in the country is being 
replaced by a group of recently arrived foreigners. This country is 
accustomed to large agglomerations of foreigners in the great cities; 
it is now within the realm of possibility that it may see many of the 
villages and farms of rural New England, and of New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania as well, pass from the hands of the descendants 
of the Colonial Americans into the possession of a new breed from 
across the Canadian border and from the shores of the Baltic and 
Mediterranean. And, if this movement continues, it is bound to cause 
profoundly significant repercussions in the social history of the Amer- 
ican people. 

In the second place, this situation calls attention to a hitherto 
neglected phase of the immigration question, that is, the heavy 
infiltration of Canadians into the northern border States of this 
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country. Just as the Mexican migration into the Southwest creates 
a set of immigration problems almost distinct from those found else- 
where, so the Canadian migration across the New England border is 
bringing about another peculiar group of phenomena. 

In the third place, the presence of considerable numbers of 
typical "new" immigrants — that is, eastern and southern Euro- 
peans — in such rural areas as are not overrun by Canadians brings 
out once more the fallacy of overgeneralization concerning this 
group. This region is one of the few left in the United States where 
farm land has been sufficiently cheap and accessible to be available 
to tho recent immigrant, and it appears that ho is beginning to avail 
himself of this opportunity. So far as this is the case, it suggests 
that the predominance of the "old" northern and western Euro- 
pean stock in the country and of the "new" southern and eastern 
stock in the cities is due not so much to any inherent difference in 
preference or capacity between the two groups as to the fact that 
tho "old" immigrants [reached this country at a time when it 
offered the newcomer almost unexampled opportunities for acquiring 
farm lands, and to the further fact that no prospects in any way 
comparable to these lie open to tho present generation of south- 
ern and eastern Europeans. The analysis in a subsequent chapter 
verifies this conclusion, namely, that settlement in the city or the 
country is a result more of opportunity than of ethnic idiosyncrasy. 

There remains to be considered the relationship between the year 
of immigration of the foreign-born population and its settlement in 
different classes of cities. Tables 34 and 149 contain the informa- 
tion bearing on this point. They show apparently opposite tenden- 
cies. The first is the concentration in the larger cities of the newer 
immigrants. The second is the relative importance in the moderately 
large cities of the more recently arrived among these immigrants. 

Theirs* tendency can be readily discerned. As the cities increase 
in size, they show a general decline in the percentage of those foreign 
born whose immigration occurred 20 years or more ago. 



Table 34. — Per Cent Distribution of Foreion-born White Population 
bt Year ok Immigration, for Different Classes of Cities: 1920 
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The second and somewhat contradictory tendency is equally plain. 
While the percentage of foreign-born white arriving during the years 
1901-1914 increases proportionately to the size of the cities, the per- 
centage of those who reached America in the yoars 1915-1919 shows 
no such regular progression. On the contrary, the smallest per- 
centage is for the largest Cities, and the largest percentage, namely 
6.3, is for the moderately large cities of from 100,000 to 250,000. 

A possible clue to this puzzling assortment of facts is found in the 
r ate of inc rease of. the.ynrioug classes of cities. During the decade 
-19.10-1920 cities of 2,5.00 to 25,000 grew at the rate of 23 per cent, 
those of 25*00.0 to 100,000, at the rate of 33 per cent, but those of 
100,000 and over at the rate of only 24.9 per 6eht. In fact, New 

1 York" City, with a population of 5,620,000, increased at a rate of but 

1 17.9 per cent." 

J Some relationship thus appears to exist between a citys rate of 
growth and the recentcy of immigration among its foreign born. 
But, whether it is that the moderately large cities are the centers of 
the greatest industrial expansion, and hence hold out the largest 
economic inducements to the foreign born, or whether it is that they 
find maintenance costs cheaper and living conditions more congenial 
in these places, and so contribute to their more rapid growth, it is 
impossible to determine on the basis of the present analysis. 

Whatever the cause, it is clear that — contrary, once more, to general 
belief— though it is still the very large urban centers in which the 
immigrant of the present time is most heavily represented, those 
ranging from 100,000 to 250,000 in population seem to have attracted 
a large proportion of the later immigration. 

In general, therefore, classification of the foreign born by year of 
immigration and by place of residence shows the present generation to 
be in the large cities, and in the West, Southwest, and East; the older 
generation, in the Mississippi Basin, and in rural areas or smaller 
cities. There are, however, many cross currents, running counter 
to these broad tendencies. The Mexicans, in the Southwest, and 
the Canadians and immigrants from southeastern Europe, in the 
East, are occupying rural areas; and the largest cities are running 
behind the moderately large ones in attracting the most recent of 
the foreign bora. 

3. TEAR OF IMMIGRATION, AND RACE, NATIONALITY. AND LANGUAGE 

GROUPING 

At the beginning of this chapter reference was made to the value 
of studying the relation between the year of immigration and the 
country of birth of the foreign born, especially because of the light 
which such a classification could throw upon the composition of the 
"old" and "new" immigration. 

M Roaritor, op. dt., pp. 78-79. 
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The United States census reports present no statistics which would 
provide material for any exhaustive analysis of the data bearing upon 
this question- Nevertheless, two types of material are available. 
The first refers to the principal race stocks, such as White, Negro, 
Indian, and Oriental immigrants. The second contains a limited body 
of information concerning the nationality, race, and language groups 
among the white immigrant population. 

Table 35 presents the facts relative to the Jirst topic 
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One significant feature is brought out by this table in relation to 
the foreign-born negroes enumerated in 1920 (73,803), and that is 
the large proportion of them who have reached this country in recent 
years. 

Examination of Table 35 indicates that only 13.7 per cent of the 
foreign-born negroes reached the United States before 1901, as con- 
trasted with 41.7 per cent for the foreign-born white. More than 
this, there is evidence of an especially heavy accumulation of this 
element for the last half decade preceding the census, 28A per cent 
Urf negro immigrants having arrived in the years 1915-1919, whereas 
\x bare 5.5 per cent of the foreign white did so. 
i The territorial distribution of those newly migrated negroes is also 
noteworthy. It appears that, throughout the period in question, 
the bulk of negro immigrants had settled in New York, Florida, and 
Massachusetts, particularly those arriving in 1917, 1918, and 1919." 

The source of this immigration is disclosed by Table 150. Appar- 
ently, this late addition to the Nation's negro stock has come, not 
from Africa, but chiefly from the West Indies. For, whereas, during 
the period 1830 to 1879, immigration from these islands averaged 
about 12,000 per decade, a sharp increase set in about 1880, which 
continued at an increasing rate, until the decades 1900-1909 and 
1910-1919 witnessed the entrance into this country of over 100,000 
and 120,000, respectively. 1 ' Since the population of the West Indies 
is overwhelmingly negro," it is reasonable to suppose that the 
foreigners coming here from those islands were likewise largely of 
stock. 

f* The chances are, furthermore, that this recent influx of negroes is 
•~ Aeavily underre ported, for migrants born in possessions of the United 
States are not counted as foreign born. The population of Porto 
Rico contains 27 per cent 20 negroes (including mulattoes) and that 
of the Virgin Islands includes a much larger percentage; hence, there 
is every likelihood that these islands are contributing an additional 
quota of negroes to continental United States entirely comparable 
in size to that furnished by the other islands in the West Indies. 

One further fact may be observed in connection with Table 158. 
This West Indian negro population is either very short-lived or very 
largely composed of "birds of passage," for, whereas about 91,000 
negroes reached our snores during the years 1900-1919 only about 
50,000 foreign-born negroes were enumerated in 1920 as having im- 
migrated after 1900. In view of the fact that this group is concen- 

» Cf. Fourteenth Census Reports, Vol. II. Cb. VII, Tables. 

u Central America and the Atlantic Islands have also furnLshed large contingents. Cf. Infra, Ch. V, 

p. 103. 

M Cf. p. 143, Negro Year Book, 1B18-19, Monroe N. Work, editor: Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, 1019. 
Cf., also, Poorster, op. cit. 

" Fourteenth Censu; Reports, Vol. Ill, p. 11. The Canal Zone in 1OT0 bad S641 per cent negroes in 
its drtlian population, bat only 15.1 percent were native born. Vol. III. p. 1M4. 
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trated in coastal States, such as Florida, Massachusetts, and New 
York, it is likely that reemigration is the factor mainly responsible for 
the remarkable rapidity with which its numbers have been reduced. 

Nothing has yet been said concerning the causes behind this 
phenomenon, and very little that is not conjecture can be said. 
Presumably, two forces have been operative. The first is the rela- 
tively rapid improvement of facilities for communication with the 
"West Indian Islands, consequent upon the development of trade in 
fruit and sugar between them and the United States. It is note- 
t-ITorthy, in this connection, that the foreign-born negro population 
( is concentrated in the three States in which a large part of the West 
\ Indian traffic is carried on. 

I ' A second factor which might account for the sudden increase in 
/ negro immigration during the past 10 years is, in all likelihood, the 

f\ J acute labor s hor tage felt by this country because of the yirtnaLces- 
sation of European immigration during the World War, and— later — 
because of this country's participation in the war. As pointed out 
\ N earlier in this section, a heavy Mexican immigration took place 

during this same period, and it is. probable that, in a similar fashion, 
the West Indies fulfilled the r6le of an easily accessible vmerrmr of 
labor power. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that this movement will 
probably continue, though on a somewhat smaller scale. As Ameri- 
can industry expands, and as restrictive legislation curtails the 
number of Europeans who would otherwise enter the labor market, 
every possible additional source of supply will be tapped. So 
far as the French and British West Indies and the Haitian and 
Dominican Republics are concerned, restrictive legislation may cut 
down migration from them as well as from Europe, but within the 
limits set by the restrictions a steady influx from them may be 
expected. More than this, Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands, being 
United States territory, do not fall within the scope of such 
restriction. 

Discussion of the significance of this new negro migration must 
wait upon the further analysis of the question that comes later in 
this chapter. 

The material bearing on the second portion of this aspect ol the 
analysis of the year of immigration of the foreign born, namely, 
the relation of year of immigration to nationality, ethnic, and 
language grouping, is contained in Tables 36 to 40 and 150 to 154. 

As already stated, no thorough discussion of this highly important 
subject can be undertaken because of the limited nature of the 
census tabulations at this point. Certain indirect data are, however, 
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furnished by Tables 36, 37, and 160, while the remaining tables 
embody the results of a special tabulation, made for the purpose of 
this monograph, concerning some 3,700,000 foreign-born white per- 
sons of 15 ethnic and language groups, and embracing 4 States and 
4 large cities. 

Three tendencies are manifested by these tables. The first is the 
clear-cut distinction between the "old" or northern and western 
European immigration and the "new" or southern and eastern 
immigration, with, however, two notable exceptions. The second is 
the steady shifting in numerical prominence from one nationality to 
another. The third is the heavy increase in the last few years of 
Mexican and Canadian immigration. 

The first conclusion concerning tho "old" and "new" immigra- 
tion is readily discerned in Tables 36, 37, and 38. From Table 36 it 
is evident that during the decade 1880-1889 there set in a swift 
transition in the nationalities of the immigrants to this country, 
those from northern and western Europe giving way to those from 
southern and eastern Europe. The table shows further, that this 
change has continued until, during the 10 years preceding the last 
census, the northern and western Europeans furnished only 17.5 per 
cent of the total immigration as against 62 per cent for the other 
Europeans. 

Table 38 derives similar conclusions from a different body of data. 
It arrays the 15 European race and language groups included in the 
special tabulation referred to above according to those originating in 
north and west Europe and those originating in south and east 
Europe and, further, according to the percentage of each group 
immigrating before 1901. n It shows that, of those immigrants from 
northern and western Europe included in the tabulation, who were 
living in the United States in 1920, over 50 per cent had .come before 
1901, in 5 out of the 6 groups represented. On the contrary, in 5 of 
tho 6 southern and eastern European foreign-born race and language 
groups shown as resident in this country in 1920, less than 30 per 
cent of them had been in this country before 1901. Neverthe- 
less, reference to Table 38 shows two national groups to be out 
of line with the others. The English immigrants are not, on the 
whole, of such long standing as the other northern and western 
Europeans, and the Bohemians and Moravians n have had so many 
representatives here for 20 years or longer as to be entirely com- 
parable with the "old" immigrants. Indeed, the latter show a 
higher percentage of their number to have been in the United States 
before 1901 than do the English. 
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Table 36.— Per Cent Distribution or Immigrant* bt Region of Last 

s, by Decades: 1820-1919 • 
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i For sources, see Table 158. 



Table 37. — Per Cent Distribution by Year of Immigration of 
Groups of Foreign-born White, in Certain Urban and Rural 
1920 

. see Table 151] 
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; It appears, moreover, from Table 37, that a higher percentage of 
the English resident in the United States, in 1920, had arrived during 
the years 1918 and 1919 than in any other European group, "old" 
or " new." Clearly, English immigration has he ld "p with consider - 
able strength throughout the past 1W years ^ in contradistinction to 
other elements in tTic *• old "immigration! So far is this the case that 
Table 150 shows England^ Scotland and Wales together to have fur- 
nished considerably more than one-third of the total north and west 
European immigration reaching this country in the decade 1910-1919. 

In fact, as is brought out in the analysis of the nationality, race, 
and language composition of the foreign stock that follows tliis 
portion of the discussion, there are several racial and national groups 
which fail to correspond to the tendency manifested by the "old" 
immigration as a whole. Excepting the German and, to a slightly 
lesser extent, the Irish, the other north and west European peoples 
display a considerable variance from the trend manifested by the 
totality of the "old" immigrants.*» 

It is more appropriate to discuss the full significance of these con- 
clusions in connection with the data upon which they are based than 
. at this portion of the study. It may, however, be pointed out here 
that the widely accepted division of the American foreign population 
into "old" and "new" immigrant stocks, while generally useful as a 
convenient summary expression, is neither so uniformly accurate nor 
so universally applicable as many students would seem to regard it. 

Table 38. — Foreign-born White from Northern and Western Europe 
and Central, Southern, and Eastern Europe, According to Peb Cent 
Immigrating Befokb 1901, for Selected Groups in Urban and Rural 
Ark as: 1920 
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The second tendency demonstrated by these tables ia_iih&_ rapid 
passing from one nationality to another of the leading position. in. 
immigration, and, by the same token, in the nativity of the foreign 
born. The facts are summarized in Table 39. This table reveals 
the process already described, namely, the taking of the lead from 
the immigrants coming from north and west European countries by 
those coming from the south and east. Thus during the period 

Cf. Intra Chart «, p. 77* 
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1840-1849, Ireland furnished the heaviest contingents of immigrants, 
with tho Germans, English, French, and Canadians following. During 
the following decade much the same ranking was maintained. Ten 
years later Germany led, hut Ireland was second, as also in 1880-1889, 
while, in 1870-1879, the situation was substantially unchanged, Ger- 
many being in the lead, with England and Ireland about "tied" for 
secon^." It is in the period 1890-1899 that a significant change 
began. Italy jumped suddenly into the lead; Germany dropped to 
second; Austria-Hungary and Russia, both eastern European coun- 
tries, took third and fourth places; and Ireland fell into fifth place. 
Ten years later Austria-Hungary led, with Italy and Russia follow- 
ing; England and Ireland were fourth and fifth; and Germany, for 
the first time in seven decades, was not even among the first five. 
Finally, in the decade before tho last census, Ireland also dropped 
out of the first group, while Italy, Austria-Hungary, and Russia 
stayed in the lead. 

Table 89. — First 5 Cocntbies of Decennial Immigration and First 5 
Countries of Birth or Foreion-born Population: 1850-1919 



[Census data ndjr.te.1 to that for irarnijratioa by combining Russia, Finland, nod Lithuania In 1920 
wid WIU, and Austria, Hungary, Chechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia in 1WU} 
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When the human drama behind this table is visualized — when it 
is seen to mean that year after year the living cargo of the immigrant 
ships has steadily changed from English M to Irish, from Irish to 
German, and from German to Italian, Austro-Hungarian, and 
Russian — some idea may be obtained of the portentous transforma- 
tion which the foreign white stock of this country has undergone, all 
within the span of a not very long life. 

The effect of all this upon the racial and national make-up of the 
foreign-bora white population of the country may also be inferred 

* England, 484,533; Ireland, 423,354. See Table 150. 

* Table 150 shows the English to have been second only to the Irish In 1830-1829, and It Is aim out certain 
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from Table 39. The accumulated influence of previous waves of 
immigration gives more stability to the nationality ranking of the 
foreign-born population than is the case with immigration. Hence, 
despite the fact that the Germans have not even been among the 
first five, according to immigration, since 1899, the German-born pop- 
ulation remaining in the country as a result of the previous heavy 
migration of that element is still sufficiently large to rank first among 
the foreign born. It is to be expected, however, that the advanced 
age of many of these German born, together with continued immigra- 
tion from southern and eastern Europe, will serve to dislodge this 
group from first place before the 1930 census. The other representa- 
tives of the "old" immigration have already begun to give ground 
through the dual effect of the increasing numbers of "new" immi- 
grants, and of their own old age and consequent high death rate. 14 
Hence, by 1910 — that is, 30 years after the change to southern and 
eastern European immigration set in — the Russian, Austro-Hun- 
garian, and Italian born had already pushed the English, Canadians, 
and Swedes out of the leading group, and, by 1920, the Irish had also 
been thrust from second place and altogether out of the leading 
group, while the Russians, Italians, Austro-Hungarians, and Poles 
ranked as second, third, fourth, and fiftn, respectively. 17 

Certain other interesting facts may be derived from this group of 
tables. For example, the temporary prominence of Scandinavia 
as a source of immigration is evidenced by the appearance of Swoden 
among the first five sources of immigration during the period 1860- 
J889. Apparently, the Scandinavian immigration was the latest 



<"of the "old" immigration to get under way in any volume, and 
\ lasted longer than that from other adjacent countries, excepting 
England." 

The third deduction to be based on this group of material has 
already been discussed in part and requires only passing mention 
here. It is the continuing importance of Canada as a source of 
immigration during the entire period under discussion, and of Mexico 
in addition during recent years. Thus, in Table 39, Canada is 
found among the first 5 countries according to volume of immigra- 
tion in 6 out of the 8 decades covered, and among the first 5 according 
to nationality of the foreign-born population for almost the entire 
80-year period. Again, reference back to Table 37 establishes the 
fact that the Canadians are second only to the Mexicans in the 
proportion of foreign born immigrating in recent years. 

» See in this connection Fourteenth Census Reports. Vol. II, Ch. VII. p. 777. 

» The high death rate of the Irish probably has contributed to their spectacular decline in numerical 
importance. Cf. Infra. Ch. VII, Tables 91 and 92. pp. 198. 199. 

» Norway was incorporated with Swoden during the whole of this period. The two countries were 
not shown separately In immigration reports until IMS. Addition of Dimish immigration to that from 
Sweden does Dot put the two at any higher rank than that held by Sweden. 
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The figures regarding the Mexicans are truly remarkable. Barely 
9 per cent of the Mexican population in this country has been here 
for over 20 years, and over 52 per cent crossed the border since 1915. 
In this respect the Mexican population is unique among white immi- 
grants, the foreign-born Indians being the only other population 
group showing such a high proportion of very recent arrivals. The 
causes of this recent influx of Mexicans have already been discussed. 
It may be added that the present quota limitation laws do not apply 
either to the Canadians or Mexicans; so that, with a continued expan- 
sion of industry, and a continued curtailment of immigration from 
the countries of Europe through restrictive legislation, there is every 
reason to suppose that these elements will keep on coming into the 
Northeastern and Southwestern border States. Attention should 
also be called to the dovetailing of the facts brought out here regard- 
ing Mexican and Canadian migration with those adduced above in 
connection with the heavy settlement of recent immigrants in the 
rural areas of the Southwestern and Northeastern sections of the 
country. 

4. INTERRELATIONS BETWEEN YEAR OF IMMIGRATION, TERRITORIAL 
DISTRIBUTION, AND NATIONALITY, RACE, AND LANGUAGE GROUP 

Abundant evidence has already accumulated to show that the 
foreign population of this country is responding in its territorial dis- 
tribution to a complexly related set of conditions. As the analysis 
at the close of the preceding chapter showed, there seems to be no 
single cause primarily controlling the settlement of the immigrant 
and his children, but, rather, there appears to be a group of related 
causes all acting simultaneously, and all reacting upon each other. 
It is accordingly to bo expected that the several factors examined 
in the foregoing discussion would, in some respects, show a reciprocal 
relation to each other, and to the tendencies brought out previously. 

At least one instance of such a tendoncy is discernible. There 
appears to be a certain degree of correspondence between the terri- 
torial distribution of the foreign-born white according to region of 
origin, and according to year of immigration, as regards the "old" 
immigration only. Table 40 and Tables 151 to 154 embody the 
material bearing on this point. 

In Table 40 are shown the first 10 among the States according to 
the percentage of foreign-born white born in northern and western 
Europe and central, eastern, and southern Europe, and according to 
the per cent immigrating in 1900 or earlier, and after 1900. The 
table also presents "rank" coefficients of correlation for the per 
cent in all States born in northern and western Europe and the per 
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cent immigrating in 1900 or earlier, and for the per cent bom else- 
where in Europe and the per cent emigrating after 1900. Besides 
the crude coefficients based on the ranking of all the States, adjusted 
coefficients are presented based on all States except those having an 
unusual per cent of Canadian or Mexican foreign born. 

Table 40. — First 10 States and "Rank" Coefficient of Correlation of 
Per Cent Distribution of Foreign-born White Population, Ranked 
According to Year of Immigration and Region of Birth 



IDerivod from Table l.vi] 



rnurr 10 static kanskp accordd 


!0 TO FEB CENT Of POBEJON BOBM 


Born In northern and 
WMtern Europe (in- 
cluding Qermany) 


Immigrating in 1900 or 


Dura in Other Europe 


Immigrating after laoo 


Iowa 
Utah 

South Dakota 

Minnesota 

Kentucky 

Idaho 

Nebraska 

Wisconsin 

Washington 

Arkansas 


Iowa 

Minnesota 
South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Wisconsin 

Kentucky 

Kansas 

Utah 

Idaho 

North Dakota 


West Virginia 
Pennsylvania 
New York 
Delaware 

Ohio 

New Jersey 

Maryland 

Connecticut 

I»uisiana 

Illinois 


Arizona 
New Mexico 
West Virginia 
Texas 

l'etinsjlvunia 

Ohio 

Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 
Delaware 



BANE COEFFICIENT Of CORRELATION (ALL STATES) 



Per oent born in northern and western Europe with per cent immigrating In 1900 anil earlier, 

all States -f . «95±. 050 

Per writ born in o<h*r Kuropr with per cent iminlgnititiR after 1900, all States +. aMi. 0*9 

Per oont born in northern and western Europe with per cent imDjiKnuiag in 1900 and earlier, 

omitttnit certain Sifiti»s ' +, t'.88±. 054 

Percent born in other Europe with per cent Immigrating after 1900, omitting certain States >. +. 4»±. 077 

> States omitted, Maine, New Hampshire. Vermont, Texas, New Mexico, and Arisona. 

As just suggested, it is obvious that there is a positive and signifi- 
cant correlation, as regards the "old" immigration. Of the first 10 
States, ranked according to per cent born in northern and western Eu- 
rope^ are found in the first 10 ranked according to percent immigrat- 
ing in 1900 or earlier. The coefficients based on all the States in each 
series is + .695 ± .050, while the adjusted coefficient is + .688 ±.054. 

Nevertheless, the correlation does not, as might be expected, 
extend to the southern and eastern European nationality groups, 
and to the foreign born who arrived after 1900, that is, to the "new" 
immigrants. Thero are only 6 States common to the first 10 in each 
column, and the coefficients of correlation are only +.284 ±.089 for 
all the States and +.499 ±.077 for the selected States. When it is 
borne in mind that the selection of States entering into the adjusted 
correlation is made specifically to eliminate the distortion due to the 
Mexicans and Canadians among the recent immigrants, the failure 
of the two series to show more than a suggestion of correlation despite 
that adjustment is particularly striking 
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Can any explanation for this puzzling situation be put forward? 
One is suggested by reference to the first 10 States in which the 
"old" immigration figures most prominently. Seven out of the 10 
•are in the Mississippi Valley, in one column, and 8 out of the 10, in 
the other. It has already been shown that 7 out of the 8 States in 
which 50 per cent or more of the foreign-born population had reached 
this country before 1901 were also in this region. As pointed out 
above, these States were the ones which offered exceptional oppor- 
tunities to the settler at the time when the "old" immigration was 
coming to this country in largest numbers— that is, during the period 
included roughly between the dates 1840 and 1890. During these 
years the northern and western Europeans, especially the Germans and 
Scandinavians, found abundant fertile lands, which could be had for 
the asking, or for a small sum, and which were being made increas- 
ingly accessible through the unprecedented railway development of 
that period. Consequently, they settled so thickly in this great 
Prairie Belt as to impart to it certain characteristics of racial com- 
position which it bears to this day, and, presumably, will continue 
to bear many years hence. 

With the settling of these lands, however, the scene suddenly 
changed. Not only was another portion of Europe tapped for 
immigrants, but the cheap and easily accessible farm lands had 
disappeared. It is true that much free land was open for homestead- 
ing, but it was hard to reach and much of it required irrigation, a 
process involving a heavier investment than the average immigrant 
could afford. More than this, the industrial and urban development 
of the country brought into play a new set of influences conditioning 
the distribution of the foreign born. Consequently, with no single 
factor to dominate the situation, a variety of influences — some 
previously present, but temporarily obscured; others recently estab- 
lished — began to make themselves felt. The result is that no clear 
correlation exists between the territorial distribution of the "new" 
immigrants according to year of migration and region of origin 
because they have followed no consistent course in choosing their domi- 
cile. In some regions they have sought the city; in others, 
the country. They are heavily represented in West Virginia, which 
is one of the most sparsely populated States in the Union ; they are 
likewise heavily represented in New York, which is one of the most 
densely populated. Such contradictions might be cited at consider- 
able length. Enough have been instanced both in this and in the 
foregoing discussion to establish the point at issue here. It is fairly 
easy to make certain generalizations concerning the location and 
characteristics of the territory in which the "old" northern and 
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western Europeans have settled, simply because certain exceptional 
circumstances very largely controlled that settlement. And, on the 
p-yontrary, the disappearance of those exceptional circumstances, 
| released such a complex of social forces as to leave little basis for any 
\ generalizations concerning the way in which the "new" immigrants 
J |»ave been or will be distributed. To a certain extent they have 
I entered industry and mining rather than agriculture; urban rather 
i than rural areas; moderately large cities rather than smaller ones; 
I but this is true only to a certain extent and probably not to a very 
if^iuch greater extent than has the population in general. In other 
words, so far as this portion of the study is concerned, it would 
seem less profitable to discuss the preferences and capacities of the 
"old" and "new" immigrant, than the various circumstances that 
have influenced now one, now the other. 

Table 153 contains certain additional data of interest in this 
connection. Of 15 ethnic and language groups among the foreign 
born in selected rural areas, all of these from northern and western 
Europe show over 50 per cent to have immigrated before 1901, 
whereas all but one of these from central, eastern, and southern 
Europe show loss than 30 per cent to have come in this period. 1 * 
In other words, in the rural regions, the older generation of immigrants 
is made up largely of northern and western Europeans; tho younger 
generation, of those from elsewhere. A further feature of interest is 
the large percentage of the "new" immigrants in the rural regions 
who have immigrated during the period 1901-1913, and the rela- 
tively small percentage who arrived in America after that time. It 
would seem that, after waiting a few years to accumulate money and 
to familiarize themselves with the country, certain among these south- 
ern and eastern Europeans seek the country districts. In other 
words, as one authority has put it, they use the cities as temporary 
"way stations." Yet, it must not be forgotten that this table is 
based upon a relatiyely^ small number of persons, especially as re- 
gards the "new" immigrants, more or less arbitrarily selected, and 
that it is unsafe to draw final conclusions from them. 

Examination of Table 152, which Bhows the year of immigration 
for 15 ethnic and language groups in certain urban areas according 
to year of immigration, shows nothing of particular note. Excepting 
tho Mexicans and Canadians, who have proved to be out of line with 
the other immigrants in many other respects, the distribution of the 
various groups is about the same as it is for urban and rural areas 
together, as shown in Table 37. The only significance which can 

* The exception la the Bohemian and Moravian group, which was shown by Tablo 38 to belong, In a 
Chronological wnso, to tho "old" immigration. 
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be attached to this result is that it accords with a condition pointed 
out in the preceding chapter, namely, the heavy urban settlement 
of the foreign born during the period 1860-1880, when the north- 
ern and western Europeans were coming to the United States most 
heavily." 

SUMMARY 

It thus appears that the "old" northern and western European 
immigrants did not by any means seek the rural areas exclusively. 
They crowded into the cities, forming a somewhat larger element 
of city population than does the present-day foreigner, and are dis- 
< tributed there to-day, as regards year of immigration, about as 
/ « they are over the country as a whole. In addition, however, a 
' large group of this generation of immigrants passed through the 
) cities to the middle western farm lands. Furthermore, as will be 
'seen in the chapter following, the Irish elements of the "old" 
> \\ immigration have settled much more largely in urban than in rural 



« Supra, Ch. Ill, Table 18, p. 28. 
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NATIONALITY, ETHNIC, AND LANGUAGE COMPOSITION 
OF THE FOREIGN STOCK 

In the analysis just completed frequent reference has been made to 
the ethnic and national origin of the foreign stock. Little need be said 
as to the importance of studying the immigrant and his children from 
these points of view. As indicated in Chapter II , such grave questions 
as assimilability, institutional integrity, and cultural continuity 
depend in large measure upon whether or not the new accretions to 
the population are similar or different from the native type in language, 
background, and viewpoint. Nor is this all. Ethnic strains differ 
markedly in vitality, fecundity, and morbidity, and, according to 
some students, in mental capacity and native intelligence. Therefore, 
a thorough understanding of the peoples making up the immigrant 
stock is prerequisite to any sound conclusions regarding its ultimate 
influence upon the life of the country. 

The subject may be approached from three viewpoints. First, 
the country of origin of the foreign stock can be ascertained. Second, 
the ethnic and language structure of the immigrant group can be 
analyzed. Third, the territorial distribution of the immigrant stock 
can be studied in relation to its nationality, ethnic, and languago 
grouping. 

It should be observed, at the outset, that the first type of classifica- 
tion is the only one that can be pursued with any degree of complete- 
ness, and even this has been rendered partly untrustworthy by the 
boundary changes in Europe and Asia Minor caused by the World 
War. The ethnic classification of the immigrant group must neces- 
sarily be very arbitrary, for, save as regards color, there is no general 
agreement as to the composition of the various subtypes of the human 
species. The situation is even more confused when one attempts 
tabulation by language or mother tongue. Nevertheless, considerable 
value attaches to the utilization of all three methods of approach, for, 
though none in itself is entirely satisfactory, they together produce 
a fairly complete picture of the make-up of the foreign elements in the 
American population. 

71 
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1. COUNTRY OF ORIGIN OF FOREIGN STOCK 

In Chapter III it was pointed out that the census carries the 
classification of the foreign stock through two generations only — 
that is, the foreign born and the native born of foreign or mixed 
parentage. 1 As shown in the same chapter, the author of another 
monograph in this series has found it possible partially to overcome 
the inadequacy in the data resulting from this practice, and to esti- 
mate the magnitude of that more inclusively defined foreign stock, 
which consists of the descendants of all immigrants reaching this 
country subsequent to 1790. This calculation did not, however, 
attempt any subdivision of the foreign stock, as thus determined, into 
its constituent national or ethnic elements. 

Therefore, excepting for one calculation of limited scope, it has 
not seemed wise to carry the study of the ethnic and nationality 
structure of the foreign stock beyond the census classification. The 
material availablo permits two sorts of analyses: First, the study of 
the foreign-born white population on the basis of country of birth, 
and, second, the determination of the country of origin of the total 
foreign white stock. In addition, it is possible to arrive by calcu- 
lation at a third type of data, the number of children of the native 
born of foreign or mixed parentage in the United States, as of the 
year 1900. 

Before the discussion may proceed, however, cognizance must be 
taken of a complicating factor to which brief reference has already 
been made. This is the boundary changes following the World War. 
Not less than 25 countries have undergone territorial changes as a 
result of the war, many of them involving thousands of square miles. 1 
The consequence is, of course, that the data for the foreign-bora 
white as of 1920 are largely incomparable with those based on previ- 
ous censuses. Indeed, certain countries, such as Lithuania and 
Czechoslovakia, have been created from territory formerly belonging 
to other powers, and do not appear at all as countries of origin of the 
foreign white stock before 1920. It would bo possible to recompute 
the figures for 1920 so as to permit comparison with the earlier tabu- 
lations. Such a procedure would, however, necessarily involve 
arbitrary assumptions and give to the resulting figures an unwarranted 
appearance of accuracy. Moreover, for the purpose of future studies, 
it would mako this portion of the monograph of little valuo, since it 
is to be expected that, for a considerable period, the present boundary 
lines will persist and will form the basis for census tabulations. It 
therefore seems best frankly to recognize a complete "break" in 
the data, beginning with the census of 1920, and to keep it in mind 
throughout the tabulations and analyses based on such data. 

i Sec also Fourteenth Census Report*, Vol. II, Ch*. VI nod IX. 
« Fourteenth Census Reports, Vol. II, Ch. VL p. 887. 
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There is, however, one feature in which some adjustment of this 
sort seems desirable, namely, the country of origin of the native born 
of foreign or mixed parentage. The parents of most of this group 
migrated from Europe prior to the events that have made over the 
map of Europe, and any attempt to distribute them among the 
countries as now constituted would involve so many unverifiable 
estimates as to render the results unreliable. Consequently, for this 
class, as well as for the total foreign white stock, of which it forms the 
dominant element, the pre-war classification of the countries of origin 
is retained. 

The first point to be examined is the country of birth of the foreign- 
born population. Tables 41 to 45 and 155 and Chart 4 show the 
situation for 1020 and for previous census years. 1 

The outstanding feature in the present distribution of the foreign- 
born white is the preponderance of European-born immigrants, 
especially of those originating in central, southern, and eastern 
Europe. Of the 13 millions and more of foreign-born white included 
in Table 41, some 86 per cent, or about 12,000,000, were born in 
Europe, and 46 per cent, or about 6,350,000, were born in central, 
southern, and eastern Europe, leaving 40 per cent, or about 5,500,000, 
who originated in northern and western Europe. Of the remainder, 
the majority came from America, 12.1 percent, or about 1,600,000, 
having been born in Central and South America, the West Indies, 
Canada, or Mexico. The number of our foreign whites born in 
Asia and other parts of the world is negligible. 

Examination of the separate nationalities in Table 41 and of the 
10 leading nationalities in Table 42 emphasizes the numerical impor- 
tance among the foreign born of the European peoples, although the 
large number of Germans remaining from earlier waves of immigration 
somewhat obscures the predominance of the central, southern, and 
eastern Europeans. Nevertheless, the four leading nationalities from 
the latter region slightly outnumber the four most numerously repre- 
sented northwestern European countries of birth, the Italian, Russian, 
^pJislii and Austrian composing 34.4. per cent of the total foreign^ 
iiorjLwhite, as against a combined percentage of 30.4 per cent for the 
German, Irish, English, and Swedish. 

As stated earlier in this chapter, it is the northern and western 
European stock that constitutes the so-called "old" immigration, 
and the central, southern, and eastern European, from which most 
of the "new" immigration is drawn. 4 In terms of this classification, 
it is manifest from the foregoing that tho "new" immigration is 
clearly in the ascendency among the foreign-born white population, 

• 8*c also Fourteenth ConSM Report*, VoL U, Ch. VL 
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' ''although the most numerous of the "old" immigration, to wit, the 
. j German clement, still maintains a slight lead over every other single 
national group. 

Table 41.— Countrt of Birth of the Foreign-born White Population, 

for the United States: 1920 
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Table 42.— First 10 Countries of Birth of Foreion- 
born White Population, for the United 8tates: 1920 
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Special note should be taken of that portion of the foreign-born 
white population tabulated as Russian, for this group is probably the 
most ambiguously classified of any in the census. It is made up 
only to a certain degree of true Russians, in the ethnic sense, and 
consists principally of Hebrews who happen to have been born within 
the limits of Russia. 11 

The enumeration of immigrants born in Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Lithuania, and Albania is also of particular interest. 
All of these countries were created as separate political entities after 
the World War; so that an adequate count of the number of their 
natives resident in this country appears for the first time in the present 
census. Their combined contribution to the foreign-born white pop- 
ulation is noteworthy — over 1,800,000, or 13.1 per cent of the total. 
It is interesting to speculate as to how large a proportion of the 
"Germans," "Austro-Hungarians," "Russians," and "Greeks" of 
previous censuses would have been enumerated otherwise, if the 
present basis of classification had been used.' 

Among the non-European foreign born, those coming from North 
America are, as has been stated, most numerous. The two countries 
most heavily represented are Canada and Mexico. The Canadians- 
French and non-French— are, in fact, among the first five nation- 
alities in the foreign-born group, amounting to 1,117,878, or 8.1 percent 
of the total foreign-born white population. The Mexicans are tenth, 
having slightly loss than 480,000, and composing 3.5 por cent of the 
total. It should be borne in mind, however, that the heavy terri- 
jtorial concentration of both Canadian and Mexican born immigrants 
makes them of far greater ethnic and sociological importance, in the 
regions where they are settled, than their ranking in the total foreign- 
born population would suggest. 

A comparison of the relative position of the foreign-born national 
groups in the present census with previous censuses has been made in 
tho preceding chapter. 7 Tables 43, 44, and 45, and Chart 4 furnish 
additional material. In the case of the European immigrants, 
both Tables 43 and 44 reveal the same swift and steady transition 
from "old" to "new" already noted. From Table 43 it appears that, 
whereas, in 1850, the northern and western Europeans made up 90 
per cent of the total foreign born, as against 0.5 per cent for central, 
eastern, and southern Europeans, in 1880 the former had dropped 
to 81.7 per cent and the latter had risen to 4.3 per cent, and in 

• In 1920, as.S per cent of the Ru*Un-bani population to reported u ot "Yiddish and Hebrew" mother 

• It should he remembered that Yugoslavia includes what was formerly Serbia and Montenegro. 
' Ct mpn* Cb. IV, Table 3d. 
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1920 tho percentages were 39.6 per cent, and 45.7 per cent, respec- 
tively. It should be noted, however, that the relative decrease of 
northern and western European elements has not been wholly due to 
central, southern, and eastern European migrations. A part of the 
difference has been made up by a slight gain in the number of Asiatic- 
born foreigners, and by a heavy increase of American-born, particu- 
larly Mexicans, and Central and South Americans.' 
: 'Graphic expression is given to this set of phenomena in Chart 4. 
The total north and west European population is seen to have in- 
creased steadily to 1890, and to have droppod off slowly since then, 
whereas tho central, south, and eastern elements have grown by 
leaps and bounds from relative insignificance until they have now 
outstripped the other group. Incidentally, the chart depicts clearly 
i the acceleration in the rate of decrease in the one group, and the 
/ slackening in tho rate of increase of the other during the decade 
^just closed. 

Some account has already been given of tho shifting in position 
of the various nationalities from ono census year to another. Tables 
43 to 45 permit a closer examination of the same subject. From 
Table 44, which shows the increase or decrease of each national 
group from one decade to another, it is seen that, in general, the 
natives of northern and western Europe have been diminishing 
steadily in numbers since 1890 — that is, since the end of the decade 
in which the tido of immigration turned from "old" to "new." On 
the other hand, from that same date, those born in other portions of 
Europe have mounted steadily in numbers. The gain in numbers 
of those born in certain south European countries is particularly 
noticeable. Not only has Italy sent a steadily swelling stream of her 
natives to this country, but other south European countries, such 
as Greece, Spain, and Portugal, have also furnished rapidly accumu- 
lating bodies of immigrants, more particularly in tho past two or 
three decades. The increase in the Greek population in this country 
since 1880 is spectacular, there having been barely 776 Greeks here 
in that year, as against 8,500 in 1900 and 175,900 in 1920. From 
1900 to 1910 the Greek element in this country increased by over 
1,000 per cent. The Spanish have also been adding rapidly to their 
numbers in this period, showing an increase of 213.6 per cent from 
1900 to 1910, and of 124.1 per cent from 1910 to 1920. There thus 
seems to have been, in very recent years, a definite southward drift 
of the starting point of European immigration to tho United States. 

P • In order to obt.uti » Ions-ran^ comparison, these tablet are for the total foreign bom, and therefore 
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Chart 4.— European-bob* Population of the United States, bt Region 
and Selected Countries of Birth: 1850-1920 

[Ix^arlthmlo scale] 
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Table 43. — Country or Birth of Foreign-born 
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Central America.. 
South America 



All other ». 



5,516,202 
813,853 
254,570 
67, OJ/i 
1, (B7. 234 
363, 863 
625, 5V, 
180, 1M 
131.766 
02, 687 
12, 585 
118,059 
153,072 
1,080.108 



448, 737 

139,979 
362, 438 

676, 627 
397, 253 
109,439 



6, 550, 304 
877.719 
261.07(1 
82,488 
1,352.251 
403,877 
665, 207 
18I.M0 
rjj, 
40,400 
3,071 
124, 848 
117,418 
2,311,237 

3,712,804 
' 937,884 



'845, 556 
495, 609 



1,400,405 
13.5.0t^ 
149.834 
103.823 
10,477 
5,284 

1,011,213 
175,076 
5,908 
1.810, 1:1 
40,535 
69,981 

5,001 



237, 950 



4. 639 
5.374 

"1,184,412 

120,680 
65,023 
11,408 

•32,230 

1,625,875 
101.282 

1,343.125 
22,108 
60,300 

2,868 



191,484 



36, 628 
3,203 
51,001 
11,010 
43, 560 
81,602 
4, 001 
5, 236 



1,727,017 



50.720 

66,760 
67.744 
4,604 
2,681 

1.480,231 



307,780 
817, 130 
13. 249 
14,872 
• 64. 090 
486. 4 I* 
4.012 
18,551 



73,672 



365,083 
810.654 
5,080 
15,133 
'32.502 
221.015 
1,736 
8,228 



6, 8&J, 101 
810,513 
233, 524 
93, 6«; 
1,615. 459 
336,388 
682,014 
153,000 
94,931 

28,767 
3,031 
116,683 
104. 197 
2,063,418 

1,473,238 
383. 407 



8,020, 60b 

7. 165,646 
909, 092 
242,231 
100,079 
1, 871, 608 
322,665 
478,041 
132, 543 
8i , 828 
22,639 
2,882 
104,069 
113,174 
2, 7*4,894 

036,736 
147,440 



5, 744.SH 4,936,618 



5,461.236 
664, 160 

170,130 
83.302 
1.854.571 

181,720 

104,337 
64, 196 
.'.\ U90 
16.535 
12,830 
88,631 

100,071 
1,060,742 

221.034 
48,557 



432,706 
145,714 



241,377 
62, 435 



124. 024 

11,526 



423, 726 

02,641 
15,032 



182, 644 



35. 722 



« 9,910 



8,515 



* 1,830 

200,048 

1,887 



• 1,306 

.365 
776 



484, 027 
7,050 
30, 60S 

2,251 



120,248 



182,680 
0,185 

15, 99ft 
12,570 



113.396 



44.230 
M2I 
8, 138 

3,786 



107, 630 



(•) 

81.834 
24,788 
2, (ttl 
11.806 



C) 

100.701 
2.202 
2, 143 
2,260 



1,317,380 1.0X8,215 



(«) 

104.408 
401 
1.707 
1.054 



807,230 



395. 126 
784,798 



11.081 
' 14,351 
103. 393 
3.897 
4,733 



43,330 31,868 



302. 496 
678, 442 



23, 256 

77,853 
1.103 
6, 006 



717, 187 

8.017 
0.484 
68. 399 
707 
4,566 



27.311 20,772 



4,815, 171 
55*, 046 
140, 8.15 
74,533 
1,866,827 
114,240 
97. 332 
30,107 
46,802 
12,663 
5, 802 
75, 163 
116.402 
1, 090, 533 

03,916 
14,430 

757707 
3,737 



4.644 



390 



17, 157 
3,704 
4,642 

1,078 



64. ,565 



(«) 

03.042 
73 
,186 
8«V4 



551,3.35 



5,319 
0.951 
42. 433 
301 
3, 565 



14.711 



> Lees than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

* Persons reported in 1010 as of Polish mother tongue born In Germany (08,182 mules: 01,014 fonotlcs) 
Austria (198,485 males; 129.933 females), and Russia (270.363 males. 148,007 females) have been deducted 
from the respective countries and combined as Poland for comparison with number reported in 1020 us 
boru in Poland. 

» Albania Included with Turkey In Europe in 1910. 
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Population', fob thjb United States: 1860-1920 

countries as constituted In that year] 









PER CENT D 


BfTKJBUTI 


ON 






I860 


ISM 


UM 


MM 




I860 


1880 


Mil 


I860 


1840 


4,138,697 


2,244.802 


100. 0 


toao 


ioao 


ioao 


100.0 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


3,806,701 


2,031,807 


85. 4 


87.2 


85.8 


8A7 


XC. U 


88. 7 


92,0 


906 


8, 748. 280 
433,404 
108,618 
46,763 

1,611,304 

43, 965 
IS 625 

9, 982 
28.281 

0,072 


2,021,249 
278,675 
70,550 
2U,!*> 
961,710 
12,678 
3, 659 
1.83S 
0, M8 
1,313 


39.0 
6.8 
1.8 

as 

7.5 
2.6 
4.5 
1.4 

ao 

05 

a i 


48.6 
6.5 
1.0 

ao 
lao 

3.0 
4.0 
1.3 
0 9 

a4 

ao 
ao 

17.1 


6A4 
A 1 
23 

ao 

1A0 
AS 
AO 
1.6 

ao 
as 

(') 

Ll 
1.0 
25.8 


77.6 
9.8 
20 

i. : 

202 
A5 
A2 
1.4 
09 
02 
0) 
1.1 
1.2 

30. 1 


81.7 
9.9 
26 
1.2 

27.8 
27 
29 
1.0 
0.9 
02 

a 2 


se.5 
lao 

26 
1.3 
3A3 
21 
1.7 
05 
A8 
02 

a i 


oa s 

10 6 
20 
1. 1 

38.9 
1.1 
06 
02 

a7 
a2 


90.0 
12 4 
Al 
1.3 
428 

ao 

02 

a i 
a 4 

ai 


ill, 327 
100,870 
1,278,075 


13.358 
54.06U 
583,774 


ao 

1.1 

12.1 


1.3 
1.6 
20.4 


1.3 
21 
904 


1.3 
27 
30.8 


06 
24 
26.0 


35,047 
7,208 


2,460 


32.0 
8.2 


27.5 

ao 


14.2 
A7 


8.9 
LO 


24 

07 


1.7 
03 


ao 

02 


ai 






2.6 




25," 081 " 


946* 


4.1 
29 


A3 

3.7 


4.2 
1.4 


20 

07 


1.0 
02 


1.3 
0.1 


ao 


(0 






1.2 














































8,160 


1,414 


1 iai 

\ 1.0 
I M 

a 7 


} &8 

1.0 

as 


4.1 

ao 
ai 


| 20 


as 


01 


ai 


a i 






ai 


ai 












« 128 


' 106 


0) 


a2 


a l 


(') 


(') 


(i) 


0) 


W 


20,36.5 
32h 


8, 152 
86 


13.7 
1.3 
0) 
11.6 

a 4 

as 


11.3 

a7 


Al 

ai 


22 

(') 


0.9 

(■) 


as 

C) 


as 

C) 


04 

0) 


11,677 
4.244 
4.110 


3, 679 
3,113 
1,274 


9.0 

a 2 
a 4 


A7 

ai 
as 


20 

a i 

as 


07 

A 1 

01 


03 
a i 

ai 


03 

A 1 
U I 

ai 


0.2 
(X 1 1 

a i 


1.403 
SO. 790 




(i) 

1.7 


0) 

1.4 


O 

1.2 




ai 


a i 


0) 

1.2 


(') 

09 




1,135 


1. 2 


1.6 


ai 


86, 605 


C) 

758 


f 03 
J (') 

1 ai 
as 
ao 




n l 

u. 4 














04 

as 


08 
02 


1.2 

8 


1.6 

<'* 


1.1 


ao 


(') 






(') 
01 


<'? 


1 






1, 231 


377 


8 


?! 


0) 


(0 




0) 


C) 


288,2*5 


188.484 


124 


11.0 


12 7 


11.8 


12 1 


9.9 


7.0 


7.5 


249,070 


147,711 


1 22 

{ 6.9 

1 a i 


28 
A 1 

0) 

ai 

02 
1.6 
0) 
0.1 


3.8 
7.6 


3.3 
7.3 


| 10 7 


A9 


AO 


6.0 


| 7,353 

27,486 
233 
3.263 


5,772 

13,317 
141 
1,543 


f 0.1 

i as 

3.5 

ai 


ai 
ai 

1.0 

8 


| as 

08 

(>) 

ai 


f ai 
\ ai 

1.0 

C) 

01 


01 
01 
08 
(') 

ai 


} 02 

07 
(') 
01 


as 

06 

0) 

ai 


7,915 


43,110 


as 


as 


OS 


as 


I as 


1 as 


02 


1.9 



• Turkey In Aria included with Turkey in Europe prior to 1910. 
' Includes " Europe, not specified" at each census, and ~ 

• Newfoundland includod with Canada prior to 1910. 
' Kicept possessions of the United Slates. 

• Africa, Australia, Atlantic J " 
not specified," and bom at sea. 
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Table 44.— Increase in Fohxign-born Population bt 



tThe incrtvises and decreases tor eiich decade have been based on the numbers of persona re|>orted, at the 
in which the censuses were t iken. The incxrA>v( »nd decreuscs (or the decade 1910-1920 arc, therefore, 
place within that decade. Per oent not shown where base is less than 100. A minus sign (— ) denotes 













Number 1 Per oent 


.n um rxsr 


I CT OBUl 


404.906 


8.0 


3.174.610 | 3tt 7 


1 1,091,710 


11.8 


90,213 


as 


2,930,001 


810 




851,172 


10 6 


-63. 806 


—7.3 


37,206 


4.4 


i 

i 

—68, 579 


—7.6 


—6,806 


—15 


27, V>2 


11.8 


—1707 


—16 


-14.423 


-18.7 


-11,098 


-11.8 


-0, 493 


-6.6 


-315,017 


—83.3 


—203, 3l >* 


—16. J 


-256,060 


-18.7 


-40.014 


-9.9 


67,489 


_ 2ar 


11723 


4.8 


623 


-6.0 


83, 193 


14.3 


103, 973 


21.7 


11,703 


9.7 


2,',. 132 


26.5 


11103 


110/ 


9.514 


309.8 


40 


1.3 


149 


H 


-6. 188 


-8.0 


9,255 


AO 


11,624 


IL1 


2". 144 


15.5 


f>7 03V 


107.0 


(') 




27.427 


124. 1 


15| 058 


2116 


865 


14.0 


1(J, fi21 


17.9 


28,752 


93.9 


14 612 


9L3 


7. SOS 


4.1 


27,959 


112 


21.147 


110 


i 




19, f43 


00. (1 


f lift 

#,115 


11 4 


3\6S4 


3a4 


13.221 


12 7 


-1977 


-7,9 


' -626,120 


-27.0 


> -353, 181 


-112 


-121. 476 


-A 4 


» -26V. 928 


-31.9 


» 412, 767 


96.4 


191.421 


79.3 


-98.326 


-19.8 


349, 895 


34a 1 


83,279 


1314 


•3M.151 


39.6 


1 760,686 


179. 5 


1803.723 


1613 


900 


56.0 


5a 891 


3316 


I.I. 032 




-1.021 


-i 9 


11, 4*1 








—26,946 


—83 6 


•22, 320 


225. 1 


'1071 


4319 


74.094 


717 






1638 


351.2 


2*'«i, W>8 


19.9 


Sift 0* 


177.6 


801,447 


1011 


» 202. 098 


21.5 


•654,477 


144.6 


231987 


100.0 


362.438 










I SB. 426 













fi.908 




C) 

iaeao 








8.048 


108.6 


471.8 


-10,328 


-82. 1 


40. 406 


24 3 


71,236 


M>.2 


fl,8R3 


10 


| «.Q23 


no 


"A 730 




<■) 




-13. 196 


-23.3 


-24.778 


-814 


-21 187 


-28.9 


18,768 


SO 3 


4 2. W, 


173.3 


22,406 


981. R 


237 


5.1 


2.033 


129.6 


-113 


-12 


2,64/, 


102. 1 


-9.304 


-712 


9.63J 


429.8 


337.786 


10.0 


171,851 


110 

1 _ 


229.185 


31.1 


-77.297 


-30 1 


-10. l>43 


-25 


92.630 


30.0 


-1415 


-as 


84.758 


4.4 


101854 


15.7 


8, 169 


ina s 


loso 








31.327 


66.8 


22. 200 


87.3 


1179 


14 


2M, 


119.2 


118,522 


114.6 




328 


13,499 


135.6 


1,334 


116 


\*& 


39,2 


80,343 


710 | 


11,402 


36. 0 ' 


4.657 


117 



Total foreign born 

Europe.. 



; 



Countries with unchanged 
lioundarins smew 1910. 

Knglund 

Scotland 

Wales 

Ireland 

■ L Norway 

Kweden .... 

\ Netherlands 

l^uiemburg ., 

Switzerland 

( Finland 

Spain....... 

Portugal 

Countries with changed boun- 
daries since 1910: 
Denmark 

Mr-lgium 

France , 

Oermany 

Auitrta 

Hungary 

Russia and 

Rumania. 

Dulgaria 

Turkey is Europe. 
Oreeoe 



Italy 

Countries organized sin it- 1910: 

Poland 

Czechoslovakia 

Yugoslavia 




r»nnda— French 
(iinada— Other •„ 
New foilndtiuid 

West Indies' 

Mexico 

Central and South 

All other'... 



< Finland Included with Russia prior to 1900. 

« Persons reported in 1910 as of Polish mother tongue born In Oermnnv 0».1S2 mules; 91.914 females), 
Austria (199,485 male* 139.933 females), and Russia (270363 males; 141007 females) hare been deducted 
from the respective countries imd combined as Poland for comparison with nuti.bcr reported us bom In 
Polutid In 1920. 

' Albania included with Turkey in Europe In 1910. Turkey In Asia included with Turkey In Europe 

prior to 1910. 
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beginning and end of the doende. as having been born In the specified countries as 

affected, in the case of certain countries, by the changes In the boundaries of 
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1SB0-1898 


Ulf-ISNO 


1*40-1870 


1*AO-1**0 


Numbur 


Percent 


N amber 


Percent 


Number 


Per cent 


Number 


Percent 


X 569, 017 


38,5 


1.112,714 


300 


1.428.632 


84.6 


1.894.096 


84.4 


2,270,297 


39.0 


807,093 


10,4 


1,130,917 


20.7 


1.773.S34 


87.3 


244,982 
7X085 
16,777 
Id. 938 

140.930 

283,704 
23.73S 

-9,954 


36. 9 
4X4 

2a i 

.as 

77.8 
146. 0' 


109,114 

29,301 
8,709 
— 1.250 
67, 4S3 
1*7, 006 
11.288 
7. COt 
13,458 

0) 

H086 

2.982 

-9,431 
270,200 
53.227 
7, 7K9 
» 31. 078 


19.7 
208 
11.8 

-«J 
69.1 
99.7 
24,1/ 

12172 
17.9 


121,552 
32,317 
28,770 

244.523 
70,251 
78,707 
IS, 521 
6,802 
21,830 

(') 

~42fi 

2a 146 
3,481 
8,532 
414.458 

4.1, 736 
3.737 

< 1,484 


28.0 
29. S 
62.9 

-"4 

159.7 
422.0 

05,5' 


154,819 
37, 968 
15. 896 

049.585 
31.317 
15.080 
18.433 


65.0 
53. 8 ! 
53.2 
..-•7.5 
W7T0-. 
V 423.3 
~ tffl. 2 


15, 448 

(') 

1,004 
7,858 

6K.347 

7. 104 
C2W 
818. 152 
117,353 
50. 909 
« 146, 822 


17.4 


4a s 


38, WW 

(') 

MSI 
2.842 

8,124 
7.759 

55, H01 
68X301 

24.115 


299.2 


2U8 
86.6 

108,5 
45.7 
6.8 
41.0 
94.0 
44L7 
411.3 


36. 1 
79.2 

113.3 
23.8 

-a 1 
10.3 
75.2 

208.4 

009.2 


-11.8 

ias 

202.2 
fe4 
5.9 
32 5 

182.5 


36.3 
223.1 

442.0 

.■was 

103. 2 
118.8 
2,640.2 


47.0 


' 1,740 


123.5 


















•034 

L. Ill 
138.350 


62 0 
143. 2 
312.8 

203.9 


'903 
3S0 

27,073 

34,121 


299.0 
99.0 
157.8 

230.4 


•174 
02 

?>, im 
7,138 

.............. 


136 9 
18.9 
40.9 

07.8 


•22 
242 
7,898 

7,208 


2tt 8 


217.4 








::= 






















8. 783 
6.700 


232 3 
5,4 


2. 106 
43,065 


125, 0 
06.7 


43 

27.709 


10.6 
76.5 


1 403 

35, Ml 




8,1410 


W 

2.233 
l.SUl 
430 
1.200 

281.015 


.......... 

21 
471.0 
25,5 
114.4 

34.8 


(»> 

41.420 
328 
1,121 
190 

255,895 


......... _ 

05.7 


m 

27,477 
73 
686 
-807 

283,060 




m 

34.807 




77.3 


4,50X0 


19L3 

22.0 

40.4 


-29.8 
91.3 


854 
119,801 


220.5 
71.1 


| 283.781 

8,885 
8. 454 
925 

0.530 


30,8 

41.8 
13.8 
17.5 

31.5 


223,093 
4,831 

a-., m 

1.407 
0,001 


46.3 

4L8 
61.2 
36.4 

41.2 


243.494 

4,217 
14, (W 
870 

0,790 


97.4 

57.4 
64.6 

iao 

85.0 


102,269 

1.581 
14, 149 
1.812 

—35,201 


09.2 

27.4 
106.2 
107.0 

-8L0 



3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 



15 
IS 
17 
18 
IB 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 



30 
31 



41 



IS 

144 
46 
46 
47 



1 Includes "Europe, not specified" at each 

•Newfoundland Includwl with t'unnrhi prior to 1 
• Except possessions of the United States 
» Africa. Australia, Atlantic " 
' and born ut sea. 
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• 

Especially striking is the change that has occurred in the decade 
just closed, as shown in Table 45, which, so far as possible, adapts the 
published figures for 1920 to those for the pre-war areas of Europe, 
giving Alsace-Lorraine in connection with figures for Germany, and 
combining the population figures for the former areas of Austria- 
Hungary. Of the 13 northwestern European national groups, 8 
show a decrease, while, of the 10 other European groups, all show 
an increase. The combined decrease for the northern and western 
European born is 1,034,102, or 15.8 per cent, while the combined 
increase for the central, southern, and eastern European born is 
1,121,271, or 21.4 per cent. 



Table 45.— Foreign-born Population of the United States, bt Country 

or Birth: 1920 and 1910 > 





roaEioM-Boim rorcLATJux 


OOUKTRT OF BIRTH 








» (+) 








ordecrea 


»<-) 






111! 










Number 


Percent 




13,920. wo 


13, 515, 886 


+404. we 


+3.0 


Europe 


11,881063 


11,791,841 1 


+90, 212 


+0.8 




&MA202 


1 

6,550,304 


-t,OH<, 102 


-15.8 


Kftvl'ittil 




877,719 


— 4B. eiftft 


-7.3 




244.570 


201.070 


-0.508 


-2.3 




07,060 


82,488 


-15,423 


-18.7 




1,037,334 


1,352,251 


-315,017 


-23.3 




383. 803 


403.877 


-40,014 


-9.9 




025,385 


065,207 


-3*. 622 


-6.0 




IBB, 154 


181. 649 


+7,505 


+4.1 




131,700 


120,003 


+ 11.70.1 


+•.7 






49,400 


+13,287 


+26.9 




12.585 


3.071 


+9,514 


+;tw.8 


118. AM 


124,848 


-6.189 


-5.0 




118,751 
1,720,429 


117,418 
X 311, 237 


-ttS 


4ti 


Central, southern, and eastern Europe 




5,238,679 


+1, 121,271 


+21.4 


Austria, Hungary, el* 


•T; TOT, 787 


• 1,351, 177 


+ 163,410 


+11.4 




1, 139,070 


937,884 


+202, OW 


+21.5 




1,535,563 


1, 184.412 


+351, 151 


+29.0 


Finland 


149,824 


129,080 


+20.144 


+15.5 


Jtumuniu. Bulgaria, Alrnnia, and Turkey 










124, 192 


109,651 


+14.541 


+13.3 




175,976 


101,282 


+74.094 


+73.7 




1,610, 113 


1,343,125 


+206,988 


+ 19.9 




49,535 


22,108 
59,300 


+27.427 


+124.1 




09.981 


+ 10.021 


+ 17.9 


Other Europe 


5,901 


2,858 


+3,043 


+108. S 


Asia 


237,950 


191,484 


+40,406 


+24.3 




1.727,017 


1, 489, 231 


+237,786 


+110 


Canada: 










French 


307,7*! 


385,083 


-77,297 


—30. 1 




13,249 


5,080 


+8, 109 


+ 160. » 




817,139 


819,554 


-2.416 


-a 3 




78,902 


47,035 


+31,327 


+05.8 




486,418 


221,916 


+204.503 


+119.3 




23,403 


9,964 


+13,499 


+125.6 


All other 


73,072 


»3» 330 | 


+30.342 


+70.0 



" Adapted from Table 27, Rossiter: Increase of Population In the United States, 1910-1920. 

* Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia. 
> Austria. Hungary, Serbia, and MonUmegro. 

♦ Except possesions ol the United States. 
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The record of certain countries is particularly noteworthy. Thus, 
Germany shows, in Table 44, an increase of over 690,000 from 1850 
to 1860, a slight falling off during the next two decades, and the very 
heavy increase of over 800,000 for the decade 1880-1890. Since 
then, the German-born population has declined steadily in numbers, 
although, as shown above, it still is the largest single national group 
in the United States. 

The Irish, on the other hand, have been losing in numerical 
importance since 1860. Their rate of increase dropped from 67.5 per 
cent for the decade 1850-1860 to 15.2 per cent for the decade 1860-1870, 
and from that time onward, they have shown a positive decrease, 
except only for an increase of less than 1 per cent in 1880-1890. 
Between 1890 and 1900, the Irish were diminished by over 256,000; 
between 1900 and 1910, by about 263,000; and in the last decade by 
slightly more than 315,000. That is, there were, in 1920, nearly 
835,000 fewer Irish in this country than in 1890. As will be seen in 
the chapter on fecundity and vitality, the high death rate of the Irish 
born is partly responsible for this spectacular decline in their numbers. 

The English show a marked contrast both to the Irish and Ger- 
mans. They have alternately increased and decreased throughout 
the period from 1850 to 1920,Jhut -ha*e r in general, increased; the 
maximum number of English born, 909,092, not having been reached 
until 1890. Moreover, the decrease from 1890 to 1920 has been only 
slightly over 95,000. As pointed out in the preceding section, this 
steady infiltration of English into the American population during 
the past three-quarters of a century is a phenomenon whose long-run 
significance is entirely comparable with the more spectacular but 
short-lived migrations from other countries. It betokens a heavy 
reenforcement of the Anglo-Saxon element composing the bulk of 
the original colonial stock, and, therefore, a more enduring Anglo- 
Saxon influenco in the population than is generally believed to exist. 

The Scandinavians have, as previously pointed out, continued 
increasing for a much longer period than the other northwestern 
Europeans. Their numbers did not show any appreciable gain 
until 1880-1890, and continued growing, though at a lower rate, 
until 1910 in the case of the Norwegians and Swedes, and right on 
^down to 1920 in the case of the Danes. 



ToFsome unexplained cause, the French, Belgian, Dutch, and 
Luxemburger populations have also kept up their increase right 
up -to. th e prese nt census. Of inconsiderable numbers in 1850, the 
number of Belgians has grown at the rate of from 3,000 to 20.000 per 
decade, until in 1920 they are close to 63,000. The Luxeraburgers 
appear to have come in two waves, for they increased from 5,800 in 
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1870 to 12,800 in 1880; decreased to 2,900 in 1800; increased again 
by a scant 1,000 over the period of two decades, and then suddenly 
swelled their numbers to 12,500 in 1920, at the remarkable rate of 
309.8 per cent. The French seem to have gone through a similar 
process, having reached a high point of about 110,000 in 1870, 
10 years before the first peak reached by the Luxemburgers, and 
after 30 years of alternating gains and losses, due perhaps to the 
detacliment and the later reanncxation of Alsace-Lorraine, to have 
established a new high record in the present census. On the other 
hand, the Dutch have increased steadily throughout the 70-year period 
for which statistics are available. Clearly, France and the "low 
•countries" are out of line in comparison with the rest of northern 
and western Europe, in that they have continued sending newcomers 
to this country in fairly large numbers during the period when the 
migration from neighboring countries was falling off rapidly. So 
for as the writer is aware, this very interesting fact has not been 
given more than passing notice heretofore by students of the immi- 
gration question, and no attempt has been made to establish the 
„. causative factors behind it. 

A very striking feature of the "now" immigration is the astound- 
ing rate of increase shown by certain nationalities over various 
intervals. For instance, the Italians have increased at a rate of over 
100 per cent in every decade but two from 1850 to 1920. 9 This record 
means, of course, a very rapid growth from relatively small beginnings. 
Thus, the Italians increased by only 7,998 in the period 1850-1860; 
but in 1870-1880 their numbers swelled by over 27,000; in 1880-1890, 
by over 138,000; in 1890-1900, by over 300,000; and in 1900-1910, by 
nearly 860,000 — the heaviest numerical increment shown by any 
nationality over the entire 70-year period. 

In Chart 4 the rapid growth of these south and east European 
populations is expressed by the steep slope of the curves representing 
them. The contrast between these curves and those for tho north 
and west Europeans — for instance, the Russians compared with the 
Dutch— is striking. 

The data for the American immigration are so incomplete as to be 
valueless for comparative purposes, especially in the case of Canada. 
The most significant feature of the foreign-born population from 
other portions of America is its rapid increase in recent years, this 
increase being particularly noteworthy in the case of Mexico. 

* The Austrian*, O reeks, and the Russians and Lithuanians showed even higher rates of Increase, (or 
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It would be interesting to trace the many and diverse causal 
circumstances accompanying the nationality distribution of the for- 
eign-born population in 1920 and in earlier census years. The 
subject is, however, too extensive and complex to be treated in this 
monograph. 10 It may be pointed out, however, that the investigator 
who is seeking light upon this question will find the data presented 
in this portion of the study of value in supporting and checking 
his conclusions. 

One further topic of general significance may bo noted here, in 
connection with the widely observed classification of the foreign 
born into "old" and "new" immigration. This portion of the 
study shows this distinction to be of substantive value when applied 
to whole regions and over a considerable period of time, but to bo 
of less validity when brought to bear on separate nationalities or for 
short periods of time. 

It is self-evident that, generally speaking, northern and western 
European immigration has been giving way to central, southern, 
and eastern European immigration since about 1890, and that, as a 
result, the foreign-born population of the United States is now pre- 
dominantly made up of "new" immigrants from Russia, Italy, 
Austria, Poland, and adjoining countries, and not of "old" immi- 
grants from Germany, Ireland, England, Scandinavia, and neighbor- 
ing nationalities. Generally speaking, this is true, but particularly 
speaking, it is not true. Some northwestern European nationalities 
fall clearly within the chronological limits ordinarily assigned the 
"new" immigration; such are France, Belgium, Luxemburg, and the 
Netherlands, as well as the Scandinavian countries, and, in some 
degree, England. Contrariwise, certain of the central, southern, 
and eastern Europeans were coming here in large numbers during the 
years when the "old" immigration was in the ascendancy. This, 
certainly, was the case with the Bohemians 11 and probably with the 
Poles," while a considerable number of Italians can also claim enumer- 
ation as "old" immigrants, there having been over 11,000 Italian- 
born in this country as early as 1860, 17,000 in 1870, and 44,000 in 
1880. There is, obviously, no such clear-cut distinction between the ; 
."ol<T' an d " new" immigration as Tnany students appear to believe. ' 

In this connection, reference to Chart 4 proves illuminating. It 
serves to show how widely certain nationalities diverge from 

u The question is discussed at some length in the Hrport of thn|rnite<i States Immigration (\ntmiistton, 
Vol. I, pp. I81-3M, and Vo). IV. The writer finds himself unable to agree with the report's stressing of 
economic, as against political unci religious causes of immigration in the case of llie "new" immigrants, 
and bell ere*, further, that the report seriously underrates too economic factors actuating the "old" Immi- 
gration, on the one hand, and the political, social, and religious Influences motivating the "new" immigra- 
tion, on the other. CL Infra, pp. 111. 11* and 118. 

» See supra. Ob. IV, Sec. 8, Table 38, and accompanying text. 

" Some of thun were counted as " Qennan," " Russian." and "Austrian" in earlier years. Cf. supra. 
Table 43, and p. 76. 
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the trend imputed to the "old" immigration as a whole. It also 
suggests the source of the error into which most students have fallen 
in this matter. The curve for all the "old" or north and west 
European immigrants is shown at the top of the chart. It rises 
fairly steeply from 1850 to 1890, falling off thereafter, at first slowly, 
but with considerable rapidity in the decade 1910-1920. Now, the 
remarkable feature about this chart is that only one of the separate 
countries shown here exhibits curves similar to this. The curve 
for the Irish begins to flatten out in 1870, and declines with increasing 
sharpness from 1880 to 1920. The English curve parallels the " old " 
immigration curve fairly closely up to 1890, but goes its own way after 
that, showing a slight increase from 1900 to 1910, and a much less 
precipitous decrease in the last decade than the other curve. The 
trend shown for the French population is entirely atypical. Begin- 
ning with 1860, it continues almost flat, with slight "ups and downs" 
until 1900, after which it registers an increase. More remarkable 
is the course taken by the Dutch curve, a rapid increase from 1850 to 
1800, and a slightly less rapid growth maintained steadily from that 
year down to the present. Finally, the Swedish foreign, barn show 
a trend which, over the 40 years from 1850 to 1890, parallels very 
closely that of the "new" immigration; in fact, during the two 
decades following' 1850, the Swedes display a steeper rate of increase 
than either the Italians or Russians. Even after 1880, the Swedish 
population registers a steady growth down to 1910, and, like the 
English, only a moderate decline in the last decennium. The only 
curve whose configuration is similar to that shown for the "old" 
immigration is that for the German born, and herein probably lies 
the factor that has confused the issue. The Germans have been 
first or second among the foreign born since 1850, and, since 1890 
have been the predominant element among the "old" immigration. 
So overwhelming have been their numbers that they have determined 
the trend for the combined north and west European group. In sum, the 
chart shows that conclusions based on the total of the north and west 
European foreign born accurately describe only the course taken by 
the numerically preponderant German-born element in that group; 
that it approximates more or less the course of the English and 
Irish population; and that it misrepresents very seriously the trend 
of the French, Dutch, and neighboring peoples, and positively dis- 
torts that displayed by the Scandinavians. 

The classification of "old" and "new" immigrants is a useful 
generalization for presenting a summary view of certain features of 
the immigrant problem, but it can not with accuracy bo given uni- 
versal application to particular nationalities or to short periods of 
time. As was brought out in the discussion of the territorial dis- 
tribution of the foreign born, and as will be shown still more clearly 
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in succeeding sections of the monograph, there is danger of even 
greater error when the effort is made to impute any physical* economic, 
or other characteristic to every nationality and race within the "old" 
or "new" immigrant groups. For all detailed analyses, it would, 
therefore, seem desirable to give primary consideration to nationalities 
and racial strains as separate entities. 

The country of origin of the total foreign white stock — that is, of 
the foreign born and their children, taken together — constitutes the 
second heading under which this question may be considered. 13 The 
statistics bearing on the topic are found in Tables 46 to 50, and 155. 

Table 16. — Number and Pjch Cent Distribution of Foreign W iiitk Stock 
bt Country or Origin, fob the United States: 1890-1920 



it or obioin (rai-WAB 

BO UN DAWKS) 



Number 



1*115 



Total. 



Scotland 

Wales 

Ireland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Netherlands 
Belgium. 



France 

Germany 

Central and eastern Kurope: 

Austria 

iiuwciyy 

Russia 

Finland 

Rumania.. 

Bulgaria, Serbia, 
tenegro 

Turkey In 
Southern Europe: 



Portugal. 

Europe not specified 

Alia: 

Turkey In . 

All other < 
America: 

Canada — French. 

Canada— Other... 

Newfoundland... 

West Indies' 



,307.112 
731.290 
230, 380 
. 138,395 
,033.225 
. 457. 382 
•'•07. 525 
3/12, 318 
122,6815 
43, 100 
327. 797 
333. 678 

, m. m 

,129.788 
. 110.905 
.871. 100 
29A.276 
134,318 

43.703 
23, 2T$ 

212343 

134.794 
10.998 



164.480 

10.733 

848. 309 
1, 7SS. 319 
25, 448 
45. 408 
725. m 

110.438 
1. 502. 457 



2,322,442 
659,663 
248,947 

4,504,360 
979, 099 

1, 364, 215 
400,Qr>4 
293,574 
89,204 
6,945 
301,650 
292,389 

8,282,018 

2,001,559 
700,227 

2.541,649 
211,026 
87,721 

22.683 
85.314 

109.665 
2,098,360 
33, 134 
111. 133 

7,578 



1 



831 



932, 2TIS 
1, 822. 377 
8.633 
41.843 
382,002 
13.510 

74. 823 
1.177.092 



2,173.741 
594,297 
213,045 

4,826,904 

788, 758 
1,082,388 
310, 127 



1. 977, 595 
519, 252 
225, 582 

4, 793, BK1 
006,316 
730,509 
210,995 



257,429 
288,292 

8,111. 433 

805,500 
218,447 
955,918 



258,019 
6,857,229 

341, 848 
77, 121 
258,583 



727,844 



246.544 



830, 135 
1. 637, 603 



>*••**•*•*• 

526,034 
1. 255, 629 



871.604 
1,0 V\. 152 



100 0 



100. 0 100 0 



1,013,774 
714, 270 I 



fl. 8 
2,0 
0.6 
11.4 
3,8 
4,0 
L8 
L0 

as 

0.1 
0.9 

ao 
no 

8.6 

3.1 
10. 6 
0.8 
tt4 

ai 
ai 

ao 

0.2 
02 
04 

0) 



0.8 
(') 

23 
4.8 
01 

at 

10 

ai 
as 

4.1 



7.2 
2.0 

as 

14.0 
8.0 
4.3 

1.3 

ao 

0. 3 

o 

ao 

ao 

38.7 

as 

22 

7.0 
07 

as 

at 
ai 

as 
as 
ai 
as 

0) 



0.2 
(') 

28 

8.7 
(') 

at 

1.2 

(•) 

0.7 
27 



8.4 
28 
L0 
18 7 
11 
4.3 
L2 



28 



3.2 

as 



14 

4.1 



ae 

26 

1.1 

23. 3 
20 
16 

1.1 



LO 




to 


"i."s 


SL4 


33.2 


16 


1.7 


as 


04 


17 


1.3 



L2 



28 

ai 



4.9 
18 



1 Leas than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 1 Except possessions of the United States. 

11 The foreign whits stock from any specific country represents the total of natlre whites having one 
or both parents bom In that conn try and foreign-born whites born In the hum country, except that in 
1930 the latter element was classified by the birthplace of father on the pre-war 
tecnth Census Reports, Vol. 11. Ch. IX. 
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The most significant aspects of the tables are those referring to the 
situation in 1920. Of these, two are noteworthy: The relatively high 
proportion of the "old" immigrant stock in this combined group of 
immigrants and their children, and the variation in the percentage of 
native born of foreign or mixed parentage to the total foreign stock. 

Table 47. — First 10 Cocntries or Origin or Foreign 
White Stock: 1920 



Rank 



1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 



COUNTBT OF OKIGIX 



Oerrnaoy 

Inland 

Russia 

Italy 

\u>trla 

Canada (French 
England 1 

SwndMi • 

Hungary 

Norway 



"Otber"). 



TORSION WHITE STOCK: 
liM> 



Number 



7, 2.W, 911? 
4. 136, 39i 
8,871, 109 
3.336, 941 
3, 129, 7<* 
2, 803, K28 
2,307,112 
1,457, 382 
1, 1 10, W IS 
1,023,225 



Per cent 

0/ total 



19.9 
11.4 

iae 

9.2 
8.8 
7.1 
6. J 
4.0 
8. 1 
18 



' England, Srutlan.l. and Wide*. 3,2»S.73l. or 8.9 | 



i.l \\ alt*. 3.a6H.731. or 8.9 [*t or 

I Denmark, 2,948,132, or 8.1 par 

Both Tables 46 and 47 bring out the fact that, in the groups com- 
posed of immigrants and their children, the "old" north and west 
European immigrants still predominate. Two of the first 5, and 5 
of the first 10 countries of origin of the total foreign white stock are 
of this class. The first 5 northwestern European groups make up 
44.4 per cent of the total foreign white stock, and the entire contingent 
from this region comes to 51.5 per cent of the total. On the other 
hand, only 4 central, southern, and eastern European countries are 
represented in the first 10, and amount only to 31.5 per cent of the 
total, while the entire central, southern, and eastern European 
element in the population equals but 34.1 per cent of the foreign 
white stock. This distribution contrasts strongly with that for the 
foreign-born population, and the cause is not far to seek. This 
combined group is influenced by the character of the immigration 
of the past generation — that is, the parents of the present native born 
of foreign or mixed parentage — and, pari passu, of the northern and 
western European stock. Table 46 shows how great this "carry- 
over" from the earlier migrations has been. 11 It appears that a 
marked decrease in the number of foreign born from certain countries 
in the decade 1910-1920 is accompanied by a substantial increase 



St* also Table 1S3. 
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in respect to the total foreign whito stock from those same countries 
during this decade. This situation is a result, obviously, of a large 
increase in the number of native-born children of immigrant parents 
from those countries. Scotland, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland 
come under this head. Again, the decrease as regards total foreign 
white stock from certain other countries is at a much smaller rate 
than as regards the foreign born from these same countries. Thus, 
Germany, whose foreign-born population in this country shrank 
27 per cent between 1910 and 1920, showed for her total foreign white 
stock in the United States a loss of only 12.3 per cent. 

A similar tendency is revealed by the comparison, for the various 
census years, of the first five countries according to immigration, 
to foreign-born white population, and to native-born white popula- 
tion of foreign or mixed parentage, as set forth in Table 48. The 
table shows the native born of foreign or mixed parentage to respond 
much less quickly to fluctuations in immigration than the foreign 
born. ft js clear that the children of the foreign born have caused 
a perceptible retardation m tfi'e Transition of the foreign stock from 
"old" to "new ir immigration. Indeed, they have partially neutral- 
ized it, as is pointed out below. 

Table 48. — First 5 Countries of Origin of the Decennial Immigration, 
and or thb Component Elements of thb Foreign White Stock: 1880- 
1920 

[Census data adapted to that for immigration [bv combining Russia. Finland, and Lithuania In 1920 and 
1810, and Austria, Hungary. Ctechoskivftkia, and Yugoslavia In 1920] 



1 






Native 
white of 
foreign 
or mixed 
parentage: 
k ltW 






Native 
white of 
foreign 
or mixed 
parentage: 
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Waly 


Germany 

Russia 

Italy 

A us. -Htm. 


Germany 
Ireland 
Aus.-Hun. 
Russia 


Aus.-Hon. 


Oermany 


OerTnany 
Ireland 
Canada 
England 


s 
a 

4 

8 


Aus.-Hun. 
Kusata 

E^nd 


Italy 
Russia 
England 
Ireland 


Russia 
Aus.-Hun. 
Ireland 
Italy 




Immigration 
ISM to im 


Forelgn-twrn 
white: IN* 


Native 

w:i:>. of 
foreign 
or mixed 
parentage: 


Immigration 
1880 to 188» 


Foreign-born 
white: MM 


Native 
white of 
forrlgn 
or mi ied 
parentage: 
ISM 


1 
2 

a 

4 

6 


Italy 

Germany 
Aus.-Hun. 

Ireland 


Germany 

Ireland 
Canada 

Aus.-Hun. 


Germany 

Ireland 
England 

AuS-Hon. 


Oermany - 
Ireland 

M?. 
Hweden 


Oermany 

Ireland 
Canada 


Oermany 

Ireland 

England 

Canada 

Aui.-Hun. 



1 British America. 
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This consideration leads to the second interesting feature in these 
tables, namely, the variation in the proportion of the second-genera- 
tion foreign element among the various national strains composing 
the foreign white stock. Table 49 shows that, as might be expected, 
there is in general an inverse ratio between the recency of a group's 
migration, and the percentage of second-generation immigrants 
within it. Thus, all but four of the "old" north and west European 
nations show a ratio higher than the average of the entire foreign 
white stock, while all of the "new," or central, south, and cast 
European immigrants show a ratio lower than the average. More- 
over, the four "old" immigrant groups which exhibit less than the 
average quota of second-generation elements are those which the 
preceding analysis has shown to be closely comparablo to the "new" 
immigration. They are Scotland 1S and Sweden, the population from 
which increased up to 1910, and Denmark and Belgium, whose 
representation was still gaining in 1920. On the other hand, the 
Dutch and the Luxemburgers, whom the present census also shows 
to be growing in numbers, have something more than the average 
percentage of the second generation in their total contribution to 
the foreign stock. This situation is plainly anomalous, but, until 
students of the immigrant question givo moro attention than they 
have hitherto to tliis whole group from "the low countries," it is 
impossible to assign any reason for it that can be more than a 
conjecture. w 

Table 49. — Per Cent Native Born of Total Foreign W bite Stock, for 

the United States: 1920 



Tola) . 



Europe: 

Northwestern Europe- 
England 

Scotland 

Wales 

Ireland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Belgium .., 

Luxemburg 

Swttterland 

France 

Oermany 

Central, tr 
Europe- 
Austria.. 
Hungary. 



Finland. 



Per cent 
native 



62 3 



M.3 
57.6 
70.9 
71.8 
64 0 
56.6 
58.0 
83. 0 
48.5 
70.2 
64.2 
62.4 
73.6 



53.8 
46.2 
47.8 
48.1 



Europe— Continued. 

Central, southern, and 
Europe— Continued. 

Rumania 

Tiiilgaria, .Serbia, and Montenegro 

Turkey in Europe 

Greece 

Italy 

Spain 

Portugal 

Europe not specified 

Asia: 

Turkey in Asia 

All other countries 

America: 

Canada— French 

Canada— Other 

Newfoundland 

West Indies 

Mexico 

Central and South America 



All 



Per cent 
native 



3A5 
25. 2 
18.7 
21.5 
51.6 
32.4 
48.6 
68.6 

38.7 
511 

64.3 
68. 2 
51.6 
51.8 
34.7 
38.5 

58.5 



" The Snitch decreased .s!:»-h'.ly at the wnsus of !t«W an 1 ioire-ised again in twin. 

11 In the case of Luxemburg, an explanation is suggested by the fact that there have been two waves 
from that country; so that the high percentage of children of foreign born In that group may represent the 
offspring from the earlier group of immigrants, enough of whom have died to reduce the total number of 
foreign born for the nationality. No such hypothesis is possible, however, for the Dutch Immigration. 
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Certain general observations may now be made concerning the 
significance of the tendencies brought out in this portion of the dis- 
cussion. They have to do, in the first instance, with the relative 
size of the total foreign white stock, as compared both with the 
foreign-born population, and with the entire white population. 
There are at present about 36,400,000 first and second generation 
immigrants in this country; that is, over twice the number of foreign 
born, and closo to two-fifths (38.4 per cent) of the entire white 
population of the country. It is this total foroign white stock that 
is, for this generation at least, of major numerical importance, and 
therefore, of principal ethnic significance in the Nation's immigration 
problem. Now, the tables just reviewed have shown that the 
"old," or, more properly, the north and west European immigrants, 
are still in a very heavy majority in this larger group, not only 
because of the presence of large numbers of descendants of older 
immigrants, but also because of the generally disregarded con- 
tinuation, down to the beginning of this last decade, and even down 
to the census of 1920, of an increase in the number of foreign born 
from some half dozen north European countries. When, in addition, 
cognizance is taken of the millions of descendants of original colonial 
stock to be found in the country, and, yet again, of the other millions 
of grandchildren and great-grandchildren of the earlier waves of 
English and of German immigrants, it becomes perfectly obvious 
that thejEhit[e_population of this country is predominantly of north 
and west European stock, and is so in a far larger degre% than con- 
templation merely of the present generation of foreign, born would 
lead one to infer. If the present restrictive legislation should bo 
completely relaxed, and the central, southern, and eastern European 
peoples given unlimited access to the United States, this situation 
would in time be altered, but the shifting in the preponderance 
between the two groups would take far longer than might bo supposed, 
for the descendants of the colonial and of the north and west European 
stocks would continue reproducing themselves and would have such 
a lead over the other elements that they could only slowly be over- 
taken. Moreover, consideration of tho recent trend of English, 
Scotch, Scandinavian, Dutch, and Belgian immigration suggests that 
there may be substantial increments to the foreign stock from these 
portions of northwestern Europe for some time to come. If, on 
the other hand, the present restrictive policy is continued without 
material modification, there seems to be no chance of there ever 
being any significant change in tho existing relation between tho two 
stocks, unless the central, south, and east European cloments should 
reproduce themselves at a very much more rapid rate than the north 
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and west Europeans, a contingency which Mr. Rossi ter's 
, seems to put outside the limits of present possibility. 17 

The third set of data relating to the country of origin of the foreign 
white stock is in line with the observations just made. It is a partial 
estimate of the numbers of grandchildren of the foreign born of the 
several nationalities present in the United States in 1920. The 
estimate is made by imputing to the native born of foreign or 
mixed parentage of each national group in the population of 1910 
the same percentage of natural increase — namely, 11.6 per cent — as 
has been reckoned by Mr. Itossiter for the entire group of native born 
of foreign or mixed parentage in 19 10. 1 * It should be borne in mind 
that this estimate applies to the offspring only of those children of the 
foreign born enumerated in one census, and to a 10-year period only. 
It should also be remembered that the imputed rate of increase is 
itself based upon a number of arbitrary assumptions, and that it is, 
accordingly, to be accepted with the reservations appropriate to such 
a species of statistical tabulation. 



Table 50. — Estimated Foreion White Stock Including Part op Third 
Generation, bt Country op Origin, por the United States: 1920 



Total foreign white stork . 



Northwestern Europe. 

England 

Scotland 

Wales 

Jrelnnd 

Norway , 

Pwpden. 



Netherlands 

Belgium 

Luxemburg 
Switzerland.. 



Germany. 



Central, eastern. 
Austria 



Rd 

Finland 

Rumania 

UulRnria, Serbia, and Montenegro 

Turkey In Kurope 

Greece 

Italjr 

Spain 

Portugal 



Europe not specified 
" Rnsslter, op. clt 



Foreign 
white stock 

including 
part of third 
generation 
frtlmatcd) 


Foreign white 
stock: 1920 


Natural 
inert iv* 

from native 
white of 

foreign and 
mixed 

pnrrnta*e- 
1010 1920 


38, SOI. 100 


3ft, 3SS, U5S 


2. 192. 14H 


33,031,653 


31. IN.,. 237 


1.846,416 


ao.3ii.Ma 

2,474.846 
777,480 
240. C90 
4.602,001 
1.089,963 
1,538,470 
402,864 
382,446 
127,810 
43,550 
348,308 
353,090 
7,030,630 


18,802,838 
2,307,113 
731,230 
230,380 

4, m, 3« 
1,023. •ns 

1,457, 382 
467,625 
362,318 

43, 109 

827,707 
333,678 
. 7, 26m, WW 


1,508,774 
167,734 
46, 241 
19. 310 
365,658 
66,728 
81. OSS 
25.339 
20,128 
4.024 
480 
20.S11 
20.318 
C70.647 


12,708,403 
3,225,687 
1,134.642 
3,S«0,021 
306,713 
136,846 
43.846 
23, 627 
213,817 
3,424.555 
"St, 241 
141,000 


12, 371,401 
3, 129. Tm 

1,110, MIB 
3, 871, 100 
208,276 
134,318 
43,703 
23.2B8 
212,842 

3,msMi 

77. 947 
134.704 


337,094 
05.889 
23,737 
108.912 
9.437 
2,528 
143 
359 
075 
87,614 
1,294 
6,206 


11,546 


10,908 


548 



pp. 180-101. 

» Kos^itcr. op. clt., p. 101, and Appendices B and C. 
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Table 00. — Estimated Foreign White Stock Including Past of Third 
Generation, by Country of Orioin, for the United States: 1020 — Con. 



COUNTRY Of ORIGIN 



Asia. 



Turkey In Asia 

All other countries . 



America 



Canada— French 

Canada — Other 

Newfoundland 

West Indies" 

Meiioo 

Central and South America. 



Of tnliod foreign 



Foreign 
wbita stock 

Including 
part of third 

KcnaraMon 
(estimated) 


Foreign white 
•took: 1920 


Natural 
increase 

from nalivo 
white of 

foieign and 
mixed 


177,718 


175, 216 


2,504 


160, 676 
11,043 


164,480 
10,736 


2,190 
308 


3,622,291 


3, 419, 691 


202, 700 


011,779 
L872.S40 
25, mi 
47,602 

744,147 
20,002 


848,309 
1,755,519 
J&, 44S 
45, 4«! 

726,332 
19,487 


63,470 
117, 321 
413 
3,196 
18,815 
516 


1 CM, 000 


116,468 
L 802, 457 


3,985 
136,543 



* Except possessions of the United States. 

Table 50 sets forth the results of this calculation. They are what 
would be expected from the study of the first and second generation 
foreign white stock. The addition of a portion of the third generation 
makes the north and west European elements far outnumber the cen- 
tral, south, and east European stock, the ratio being nearly two to 
one. The Asiatic group shrinks to relative insignificance — less than 
200,000 in a total of nearly 38,600,000. Likewise, the Mexican 
stock, when measured in terms of its long-run contribution to the 
population, is seen to be of inconsiderable proportions, as regards 
both the Canadian elements and the total foreign stock. 

Finally, attention should be directed to the impressively large 
total attained by this more widely defined foreign white stock. 
It comes to just about 38,600,000, which is more than 35 per cent 
of the total population, and over 40 per cent of the total white 
population. Nor should it be forgotten that this figure includes 
only a fraction of the third generation of the foreign white stock. 

In general, consideration of the country of origin of the foreign 
stock leads to four generalizations. First, the foreign-born popula- 
tion, for the first time in this country's history, contains a majority of 
central, south, and east Europeans, in contradistinction to the north 
and west Europeans who have predominated heretofore. Second, 
this drift from "old" to "new" immigration is not nearly so uniform 
nor so complete as one might believe from the consideration merely 
of total figures. On the one hand, certain of the so-called "new" 
immigrant peoples have been present in large numbers in this coun- 
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try for a long period; on the other hand, many of the "old" immi- 
grant nationalities have continued increasing their representation 
in this country well into the period when the total north and west 
European clement was declining in importance, while some of them 
have increased their numbers right down to the present. Third, 
if to the foreign born are added the children of an earlier immigrant 
generation, the foreign stock appears to be yet moro heavily of 
northwestern European origin, and, if the grandchildren of a still 
earlier generation are included, this element's lead becomes decisive. 
When, finally, the descendants of the colonial stock are taken into 
account it is clearly seen that the northwest European strain will 
dominate the ethnic make-up of this counUy for several generations to 
come, if not permanently. Fourth, southern Europe and Mexico 
seem to be the most important of the new sources of population 
reenforcoment for this country. The fact that the Spanish elements 
of south Europe and the Mexicans are similar in language and 
culture warrants particular note. 

These conclusions find general confirmation and elucidation when 
attention is directed to the ethnic and language structure of the 
foreign stock. 

2. RACE AND MOTHER TONGUE OF THE FOREIGN STOCK 

Though the country of origin provides the most practicable and 
complete basis for analyzing the foreign stock, it is in many ways 
unsatisfactory. On the one hand, there are often many distinct 
ethnic groups within the borders of one nation, particularly in central 
and eastern Europe, where, indeed, the friction and oppression 
growing out of such differences has been a major cause of migration. 
On the other hand, certain immigrant peoples are scattered through- 
out several countries of origin, and would entirely escape observation 
unless classified on some other basis than nationality. Such are the 
Hebrews, who arrived in this country to the number of over 1,500,000 
during the two decades ending July 1, 1919. Again, certain popu- 
lations are diverse in nationality and race, but arc yet linked together 
in language and customs; so that — culturally, at least — they con- 
stitute a uniform group. The English-speaking English, Irish, Welsh, 
Scotch, and Canadians make up one such group and the Spanish- 
speaking Spanish, Mexicans, West Indians, and Central and South 
Americans make another. 

Unfortunately, however, nothing like so comprehensive an analysis 
of the foreign population is possible on the ethnic or linguistic basis 
as is the case with the country of origin. Not only is it difficult to 
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roach any generally accepted classification of race or language, 
but there is a paucity of statistical material for both types of data. 
The Census Bureau has recorded the "mother tongue" of the foreign 
stock for only two census periods, and has interpreted "race" as 
covering only such broad groups as White, Negro, Indian, Chinese, 
Japanese, etc. 10 On the other hand, the Bureau of Immigration has, 
since 1899, classified immigrants by "race or people" but the data 
gathered by this agoncy are not at all comparable with the census 
returns," the first set being concerned with foreign-born persons 
migrating into this country from year to year, the other, with the 
foreign born and their children resident in this country at each decen- 
nium. The information to be drawn from each source is, however, 
valuable as a check upon and an aid to the more comprehensive 
analysis by country of origin. 

Tables 51 to 53, 56, 58, 156, and 157, as well as Chart 5, are con- 
■ cerned with the mother tongue of tho foreign stock. Tables 54, 
55, 57, 158, and 159 deal with the "races or peoples" entering into 
the United States, as tabulated by the Bureau of Immigration. 

The first feature of interest in these tables is the fact that they 
confirm certain of the conclusions reached in the earlier analysis, 
such as those relating to the general shift from "old" to "new" 
immigration, and to the recent increase in south European and Mex- 
ican, West Indian, and Spanish-American immigration. 

The trend away from north and west European immigration and 
toward central, south, and east European immigration is reflected 
in one way or another by all of the tables concerned. Table 51 
shows that, among the foreign born, those with mother tongues charac- 
teristic of north and west European populations — to wit, English 
and Celtic, Germanic, and Scandinavian — all declined in numbers, 
both absolutely and relatively, from 1910 to 1920, whereas the 
opposite is true of those whose languages dominate in other portions 
of Europe, that is, Latin and Greek, Slavic and Lettic, Semitic," 
and Ugro-Finn. In 1910 the first group amounted to 56.5 per 
cent of the total foreign born and the second to 42.5 per cent. 
The situation was reversed in 1920, tho north and west European 
language groups accounting for only 48.5 per cent of tho total foreign 
born as against 51.3 per cent for the other European language types. 

» For a discussion of the classification according to mother tongue, see Fourteenth Census Reports, 
Vol. U, Cb. X, p. 008. For the purposes of this monograph, two additional classes have been added: 
Semitic, consisting of Yiddish and Hebrew, Syrian and Arabic, and Armenian; and Ugro-Finn, consisting of 
Magyar and Finnish. Cf. Kroeber: "Anthropology." New York, 1023, pp. 06, 80. 

* For a discussion of the classification of races used by the Bureau, of IiuuiigraUon, see Report of the 
Immigration Commission. Vol. I, pp. 205-283 and Vol. V, passim. 

» Hebrew is also a Levantine language. 
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Tablb 51.— Number and Per Cent Distribution of the Foreiqn-born 
White Population, by Mother Tongue, for the United States: 1920 

AND 1910 



All mother tontines. 



English and Celtic 

Germanic 

Scandinavian. 

Latin and Oieek 

Slavic and r 

Semitic 

Ugro-Flnn .. 
Unclassified. 
Unknown 



English and Celtic 

Germanic: 

Qerman 

Dutch and Frisian 

Flemish 

Scandinavian: 

Swedish 

No 



Latin and Greek. 

Italian. 

French 

Spanish. 

Portuguese 

Rumanian ............ 

Greek.. 

Slavic and Let tic: 

Polish 

Ccech 

Slovak 

Kutsian '.. 

Ruthenlan 

Slovenian 

Serbo-Croatian— 

Croatian 

Dalmatian. 

Serbian 

Montenegrin 

Unitarian. 

Slavic, not specified 

Lithuanian and Lettish . . . . 
Semitic: 

Viadlsh and Hebrew. 

Armenian. 



8yrian and Arabic. 
I'gro- Finn: 

Magyar 

Finnish 

Unclassified: 

Turkish 



Unknown. 








1 

ItIO 






Per cent 


numEJcr 


Per cent 


13,712,754 


100. 0 


13.345,545 


ioao 


3, 007, 932 
2,449,364 
1* In, 9oJ 
2,060,9.* 
2,460,332 
1, 187.024 
401,870 
l.i, 370 
7,160 


21.8 
17.0 

ft 7 

21.8 
17.0 
8.7 
2.0 
0.1 

ai 


3, 3G3, 792 
2,010,857 

1 97Q 1 VI 
1. £> 1 JU 

2,385,388 
1,831,666 
1, 10K 573 

349, IM) 
7,667 

116.272 


25.2 
21.8 
a * 

17.0 
18.7 
8.3 
Z6 

a i 
ao 


3,007,032 


21.0 


3,363,702 


25.3 


2.2*7,128 
136, M0 
4.'., 696 


16.6 
1.0 
tt3 


2,750.082 
126,045 
25,780 


20.7 

ao 
a2 


643,203 
862, 199 
188, SI 


4.7 
2.0 
L4 


683.218 
402, 587 
186,845 


5.1 
3.0 
1.4 


1,024, (KM 

636,111 
105, 89o 

174,658 


ft A 

4X ft 

4.1 

as 

L3 


1,365,110 

258,131 
72,640 
42 277 

118,379 


10. 2 

1.0 
0.5 

A ft 

ao 


1,077,302 
' 1 234. 564 
274,048 
302,040 
55, 672 
102,744 


7.0 
1 7 

2.0 
2.0 

a 4 
a 7 


043,781 
22X. 738 
166, 474 
57, 926 
25, 131 
123,631 


7.1 
1. 7 
1.2 

a 4 

0.2 

ao 


83.063 
2,112 

3«,471 
4,108 

12, 85.3 
2,036 
182,22? 

L 001, 820 
37,647 

57,567 


ao 

« 

a3 

O 

ai 

O 

a4 


74,036 
4,344 

23, 403 
3,886 

18,341 

21.012 
140,063 

1,061,767 

23, aw 

32,** 


ao 

m 

a2 

« 

ai 
a2 

l.i 

0.2 


268,112 
133.567 


2.0 
1.0 


220.004 
120,086 


1.7 

ao 


6,627 
5,515 
1.228 


8 


4,700 
2,312 
646 


1 


7,166 


ai 


116,272 


0.9 



' Probably Includes a 
tonirue. 
•Less than one-tenth of 1 



projjortlon of Hebrews 



as of 



Although Table 52 reveals relatively little change within the first 
10 mother tongues in the foreign-bom population, nevertheless, as 
shown later, whatever change has taken place is in favor of the 
"new" immigrant types, the Norwegian dropping from eighth to 

43381°— 27 8 
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tenth place in the decade, and the French from seventh to eighth; 
while the Spanish hare risen from ninth to seventh.* 1 

Table 52. — Principal Mother Tongues of the 
Foreign-born White Population: 1920 and 
1910 



Rank 


1K0 


1IM 


1 
2 
3 
4 

4 
0 

8 
9 

10 


English Mid Celtic 

Oerraan 

Italian 

Yiddish and Uubiew 

Polish 

Swedish 

Spanish 

French 

Russian 

Norwegian 


English and Celtic 
O or roan 
Italian 

Yiddish and Hebrew 

Polish 

Swedish 

French 

Norwiyliin 

Spanish 

Magyar 



Table 53, which considers the combined first and second generation 
foreign stock, displays a similar, but, as might be expected, a less 
rapid transition, the "old" immigrant mother tongues showing a 
heavy predominance in 1920. Table 156 provides for this situation 
an explanation similar to that found in the case of the country of 
origin of the foreign stock, namely, the very large percentage of 
north and west European language stocks obtaining among the 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage. 

Table 58. — Number and Per Cent Distribution of the Foreign White 
Stock, bt Mother Tongue, for the United States: 1920 and 1910 



• ; • 

t MOTHKH TOBGCX J 

: • , ' 

— : — !_^» 

All mother tongues 

English and Celtic. „ 

Germanic \ 

Scandinavian 

Latin and Greek 

Slavic and Lettlc 

Semitic . 

Ugro-Finn 

Unclassified 

Unknown or mixed mother tongue 

English and Celtlo 

Uermanlc: 

German 

Dutch and Frisian 

Flemish 

Scandinavian: 

Swedish 

Norwegian 

Danish 

• Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 

" The 8panisb include most of the Mexicans. 



TOTAL 



Number 



1K0 


111! 


MM 




30,398,058 


32,243,382 


10ft 0 


loao 


9.720,36* 
8,622,500 
2.972,798 
6.036,001 
5, 2T0, 581 
2.200,592 

739.010 
16.719 

811,394 


9, 930, Nil 
9.000, K19 
2.781,402 
4,185,932 
3,194.647 
1.740,327 

512,798 
8,438 

886,838 


■Jlxl 
23.7 
8.2 
16.6 
14.5 
6.0 
XO 
0) 

2.2 


27:0 

8.6 
18.0 
9.9 
5.4 
1.6 
0) „ 


9,729,365 


9,930,861 


26.7 


3tt 8 


8,164.111 
370,499 
87,800 


8,646,403 
311,015 
42,722 


22.4 

1.0 
0.2 


96.8 

to 

0.1 


1,486,082 
1,020,788 
466,046 


L 394, 410 
976,827 
410.166 


i! 


4.8 
3.0 
LS 



Per cent 
distribution 
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Table 53. — Number and Peb Cent Distribution of the Foreign White 
Stock, bt Mother Tongue, for the United States: 1920 and 1910 — 



Latin nnd Greek: 

Italian 

Franca 

Spanish. 



Rumanian 

Greek 

Slavic und Lottie: 

Polish 

Czech 

Blovak 

Russian • 

Kuthunlan 

Slovenian 

Serbo-Croatian — 

Croatian 

Dalmutlun 

Serbian. ............ 

Montenegrin 

Utilitarian 

Slavic, not specified 

Lithuanian una Lettish. 
Semitic: 

Yiddish and 1 
Armenian. 

Syrian and 
TJ«ro- Finn: 

Magyar 

Finnish. .. 

Unclassified: 



Albanian 

All other 



Unknown 

Oi miicx] mother tongue. 



TOTAL fOKKlON WIUTt STOCK 



Number 



Percent 
distributlo 



l»?9 



, 305, 864 

,200.110 

k.'o, m 

215.728 

221,708 

, 43/1. H3S 
622,71)6 
619,866 
731,040 
y\ 45» 
208,552 

140,650 
3,110 
52, 208 
4, 535 
14,420 
3,624 
336,600 

,043,613 
62, M0 
104, 130 



s 



538 

472 



8, TO 
C, 426 
1,788 

■3,1, Xif. 
701,058 



1110 



2, 135. SKI 
1,288,807 
444,132 
1J<»,221 
40,588 
128,701 

1,684,108 
S31. 103 
281.707 

01,34! 

:«4, 837 
181,504 

02,260 
6,372 
28, 4S3 

3, wy 

10, 183 

34. nw 

207, 821 

1, 664, 142 
2y, mo 

46, 405 

315,283 
107,516 

6,310 

2,358 

770 

2SI7.9I8 
590, tl'A) 



0.2 
3.6 
13 
0.0 
03 
0.6 

0.7 
1.7 
1.7 
Z0 

as 
ao 

04 



0) 



0.1 



8. 



0.0 
5.6 

ai 

as 

1.3 
07 



a i 

2.2 



(•) 

i 

O 



6.6 
4.0 
1.4 

a 4 

a2 

0.4 

5.2 
1.6 

ao 

as 
ai 
ae 

as 

i 

a i 
ai 

0.1 

ao 

5.2 

a i 
ai 

to 
ae 



ao 

L8 



■ Less than one-tenth o( 1 per cent. 

I It ts probable that a considerable proportion of the person.? returned ns K use Ian In mother tonirue were 
in reality Hebrews. The lucreu.se between 1910 and 1U20 is. therefore, probably csaffiterated. 



All these relationships are given graphic expression on page 96, the 
shaded areas of the various diagrams in Chart 5 representing the north 
and west European languages. Particularly striking is the contrast 
between the diagram shown for the native white of foreign stock 
in 1910 andthe diagram for the foreign born in 1920. As pointed 
out above, the second generation foreigners at any given time re- 
flect the characteristics of the immigration of the preceding genera- 
tion. The shrinking of the shaded portion from three-fourths of 
the first diagram to less than one-half in the other reveals, therefore, 
a corresponding shrinkage among the foreign born of the Teutonic 
and Celtic language elements between 1890, or thereabouts, and 
1920. 
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On tho other hand, the classification of recent immigration to 
the United States by races or peoples shows a tendency somewhat 
opposed to this general movement. Tables 54 and 158 show the 
"new" immigrant races to have decreased considerably more than 
the "old," and to have constituted a smaller per cent of the total 
immigration in the decade 1910-1919 than in the one preceding. 
Again, four out of eight " old " immigrant races showed positive in- 
creases in the second of the two decennial periods, whereas only six 
out of twenty-one "new" immigrant peoples sent heavier quotas 
to this country in 1910-1919 than in 1900-1910. 

It is difficult with any assuranco of certainty to assign a cause to 
this apparent anomaly. A primary difficulty is the short period 
covered by the data; it represents but two decades and a series in- 
volving only two units of comparison is so inadequate as to throw 
into doubt any conclusions derived from it. The general slump in 
immigration accompanying and following the World War is prob- 
ably the major cause of disturbance. Another is the fact that cer- 
tain non-European elements, such as the English and French Cana- 
dians, for the purposes of this classification, are added to the true 
English and French, and so swell the "old" immigrant quotas. On 
the other hand, it may bo that this table gives evidence of a recru- 
descence of the north and west European sources of immigration 
that has been obscured in the data using the more arbitrary classi- 
fication of country of origin. Whether this be true or not, these 
tables certainly do corroborate the point made above, namely, that 
there is no correspondence between the Irish and German immigra- 
tion, on the one hand, and the other north and west European stocks, 
on the other. During tho 10 years ended June 30, 1919, the Irish and 
German immigration showed a decided falling off, as compared with the 
previous decennial period, but tho English, Scotch, French, Dutch, 
and Flemish all showed absolute increases, and the Welsh gained 
relatively. This situation reflects the tendency indicated in Chart 4, 
to wit, that the decreasing numerical importance generally imputed 
to the whole of the "old" immigration is, in largo measure, attribut- 
able rather to the diminution of the two largest elements in that 
immigration — that is, the Irish and Germans — than to any generally 
uniform falling off throughout tho group. 

The data for mother tongue and race give definite confirmation 
to the conclusions reached above in connection with the recent in- 
creaso in numbers of southern European and certain American 
stocks. Reference to Table 54, which represents a grouping of tho 
races, from Table 158, brings out the fact that three of the five 
"new" immigrant groups that register an increase in absolute 
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numbers in the decade 1910-1919 compared with the preceding decen- 
nium, are southern European, namely, Greek, Portuguese," and 
Spanish. 



Tabus 54.— Increase or Decrease in Immigration to the United States, 
bt Races or Peoples, 1910-1919, in Comparison with 1900-1909 



KACl Oa FEOFLt 



change in 
fes cent of 

TOTAL 



Total 



ItttflM 



Northern and 
Central, southern, 

vuntine 

West Indian, Mexican, and Spanish American 

African (black) 

All other 



art L* 




148, «2S 
55,011 



European, and Le- 



Northern and western European: 

Dutch and Flemish 

English 

French 

German 

Irish 

Scandinavian 

Scotch 

Welsh 

Central, southern, and cas 
vantioe: 

Armenian. 

Bohemian and .Moravian (Ctech) 

Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin . . . 

Croatian and Slovenian 

Dalmatian. Bosnian, and Heriegovinian 

Finnish 

Orwxk - - • - ■ - • ■ ••■•••■•••••••••••■•■■•i 

Hebrew 

Italian (North) 

Italian (South) 

Lithuanian 

Magyar.. 

Polish. 

Portuguese ' 

Rumanian 

Russian... 

Ruthenian (Riusntak) 



47,085 



11,264 



8H, 128 



15, H 

5?, vh v 



Spanish.. 

Syrian 

Turkish . . 
American: 



Cuban . . 
Mexican. 



Me 

Hptinlsh American 

West Indian (except Cuban) . 
Other races and peoples: 



G72 



East Indian 

Japanese 

Korean 

African (black) . 
Pacific Islanders. . 
Other peoples 



35,011 



17,589 



58. 201 



248,638 
UL358 
236,700 



2.0 



17 
0.7 



as 

13 
La 



39.259 
13, 846 
121,682 
3,234 



391.834 
232.255 
450,384 
41.825 
154,001 
192,195 



130 



7.505 
2,413 

9,848 



1.3 
0.1 



as 

ai 



a i 

"i'i 



a 4 
as 

1.0 
0 8 



as 



13 



,753 



656 



14 

a2 

0.1 

ai 
ai 



a7 



(') 



0.3 



5.0 

"ai 



1.5 

a 4 

1.7 



as 
do 



a4 



18 

11 

1.7 
tt2 
1.3 

aa 



19 



8 



as 
ai 



' Includes Atlantic Islanders 



"Not 




i in percent or total. 

On I 
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Moreover, Table 51 records notable advances between 1910 and 
1920 in the absolute and the relative number of foreign-born peoples 
speaking mother tongues characteristic of the same ethnic families. 
Particularly noteworthy is the showing of the Spanish-speaking 
population, which registers an increase of close to 300,000 for the 
decade, and moves up from ninth to seventh place in numerical rank 
among the foreign born. 

The increaso in Mexican and Spanish-American peoples is even 
more strikingly brought out by this set of data. As has already been 
suggested, the rapid expansion of the Spanish-speaking foreign 
group, evidenced by Table 51, is in a large measure due to Mexican 
and Spanish-American migration. Table 157 serves to show how 
heavy is the proportion of Spanish-speaking peoples among this class 
of immigrants. Not less than 99.6 per cent of the 478,000 Mexicans 
in this country claim Spanish as their mother tongue; the Central 
and South Americans are 54.9 per cent Spanish-speaking; and the 
West Indians, 49.8 per cent. The total number of Spanish-spoaking 
foreigners from these three regions thus approximates 500,000, or 
al>out 90 per cent, of the 556,000 Spanish element in this country. 
The bulk of the remaining 56,000 come from Spain." 

The evidence based on the racial composition of recent immigration 
is even clearer in this regard. ' Reference to Table 158 establishes 
the fact that the Mexican immigration roso from 23,991 in 1900- 
1909 to 173,663 in 1910-1919, an increase of over 600 per cent. Table 
55 reflects this remarkable gain by showing that in the period 1910- 
1919 the Mexican element appeared, for the first time, among the 
first ten races or peoples migrating to the United States. Table 158 
indicates a similar tendency on the part of the Spanish-American 
immigration, which grew from 9,769 in 1900-1909 to 17,760 in 1910- 
1919, and Table 54 shows that the entire Spanish- American group- 
Mexican, Cuban and other West Indian, and Spanish American — 
increased by 148,625 and made up 2.7 per cent more of the total 
body of immigrants in the decennium ending 1919 than in the one 
preceding. 

\** There are in this country about 4,.'00 .^panbb-epMklng person* born fn Q recce nnd Turkey in Europe. 
These are probably In the main "Scphardlm" or "Spanioli" Jews who were expelled from Spain at the 
close ol tbo fifteenth century. Ct. Dixon: The Racial History oT Man, New York. 1033. p. 103. 
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Table 55. — Tbn Principal Races or Peoples Immigrating to the 

United States: 1900-1919 



Raak 


Itlt to Hit 


1 too to I*» 


Rank 


1»W to 111* 


IJMtotMi 


1 


Italian (South) 


Italian (South) 


0 


Scandinavian 


Italian (North) 


2 


Poliah 


Hebrew 


7 


Qreek 


Irish 


8 


11 threw 


Polish 


8 


Irish 


Knglish 


4 


English 


Oennan 




ludlan (North) 


Slovak' 


6 


Gertnim 


Scandinavian 


i 


Mexican 


Magyar 



' Probably lurjctly Bohemian. 



It goes without saying that there are important ethnic differences 
between the Mexican, West Indian, and the Central and South 
American "Spanish," on the one hand, and the Spanish-born Spanish, 
on the other. The former include a very heavy infusion of Indian 
blood, and— in the West Indies — of negro blood. The latter are, 
of course, true Spanish. Nevertheless, it must be repeated that there 
is a large measure of identity in culture between the two groups. 
They speak the same language, inherit the same customs, subscribe 
for the most part to the same type of religion, and share similar 
social and political heritages. As stated at the outset of this study, 
it is culture fully as much as it is ethnic stock that lends significance 
to the immigrant problem. Hence, this large, and rapidly expand- 
ing Spanish-speaking element in our population is bound to make an 
important impress upon the life of this country. 

Tables 54, 158, and 159 corroborate the conclusions reached earlier 
in this chapter concerning the extent and origin of the recent negro 
migration to the United States. Table 54 shows the "African 
(black) " immigration to have increased by 35,01 1 in the second of the 
two decades under consideration. The source of this new negro 
migration is revealed by Table 159. Of the 63,263 " African " immi- 
grants entering American ports in 1910-1919, 45,392 came from the 
West Indies, and 3,883 from Central America, while referenco to the 
reports of the Commissioner General of Immigration suggests that 
the Azores and Cape Verde Islands are the starting point of most of 
the remaining 13,988 negro migrants.* 5 In other words, during the 
decade ended June 30, 1919, there came into this country a group 
of Portuguese, French, English, and Spanish-speaking negroes, hail- 
ing from Central America, the West Indies, and the Atlantic Islands, 
at the rate of about 6,000 per year. 

■ Thus, the reports for the 10 yean coding June 80, 1819, ihow 8,832 "African" immigrants to hare come 
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There can be no doubt but that this new racial drift will add novel 
and significant features to the negro problem of this country. 
As shown above, these foreign-born negroes congregate along the 
Atlantic seaboard, in the terminal points of the West Indian trade. 
Two of their three chief centers of settlement, New York and Boston, 
are northern cities; so that this group is serving to swell the rapidly 
expanding negro population in Northern States, and thereby to 
make the negro problem a national one, rather than primarily the 
concern of the South. Again,.£hjs migration is serving, in a consid*- 
erable measure, to offset theflrapid diminution in natural increase 
which the American negro population is suffering.* _ 

A far more significant, though less tangible, set of consequences 
of this population movement lies in the fact that these immigrant 
negroes have been accustomed to social and economic conditions far 
different from those which their race has experienced in the United 
States. In none of the countries from which they come has there 
been the type of race relations that often obtains in the United 
States; in certain of them the "color line" is nonexistent; and in 
certain others, such as Haiti and San Domingo, the negro is in the 
ascendency. It can not but be expected that these people will react 
strongly to this new environment, and that this reaction will cause 
repercussions within the native population, both negro and white, 
the nature and extent of which can only be conjectured at this time. 

It is, of course, true that this foreign negro element is very^ small 
in comparison both with the total foreign-born population, and with 
the negro population. The intensity of race problems, however, 
usually gains in direct ratio to race differences, especially such dif- 
ferences as involve obvious physical characters. The Negro is par 
excellence a racial type to which this generalization applies. Ac- 
cordingly, it would seem that this recently manifested population 
movement merits more serious consideration than its mere numerical 
importance would suggest. 

For reasons made clear earlier in this study, the simplest and most 
generally useful basis of classifying the foreign stock in the United 
States is the country of origin. Yet, certain European nationalities 
are so racially diverse that some supplementary scheme of organiza- 
tion is necessary, to prevent such an analysis from being inadequate 
or even misleading. The data being considered here, namely, the 
race and mother tongue of the foreign population, provide this 
additional information. And it is the light thrown by this material 

» Rossi Ler, qp. clL, pp. 127-132. 
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upon the ethnic composition of the various nationalities entering into 
American immigration that constitutes the second feature in which it 
contributes to this study. Tables 56 to 58, 157, and 159 are of par- 
ticular pertinence in this connection. 

Table 66. — Region or Birth or the Foreign-born White Population, bt 
Mother Tonoue, roR the United States: 1920 



KKOION or BIRTH AND 



Europe, 



Northwestern Europe 
English and Celtic. 
\ German , 

Swedish - 

Norwegian 

Danish , 

French 

Dutch and Frisian . 

Flemish , 

Polish 

Yiddish an 



All 



Centra] Europe 

Polish 

German 

Slovak 

Magyar 

Yiddish and Hebrew . 

Ciech 

Serbo-Croatian 

Slovenian 

Rul hen! an 

Russian 

Rumanian.. 

Italian. 

Lithuanian 

English and Celtic... 

A^tC*."^. 0 **;.: 



Eastern Europe 

Yiddish and Hebrew. 

Russian 

Lithuanian 

Finnish 

German 

Polish 

Rumanian 

Swedish 

Bulgarian 

QpS^S.'.Y//.'.'.. 
English and Celtic... 
Slovak 



FOBBICN-noKN 
WHITK. 1930 



Number 



ll.ST7.Wil 



5,514, 978 
2, 1-12,077 
1,77V, 614 
(124. 126 
361,344 
188,760 
154.839 
133, 881 
4.'., 44.1 
29, 100 
16,442 
10,395 



Spanish 
Allot he; 



2, 644, 7, r >8 
070, Ml 4 
3411, NX) 
270,865 
263,975 
233, 274 
232,016 
123,814 
100, 572 
54, 664 
23, 50H 
U, 3*6 
5,323 
4,533 
2,552 
1.9K5 

6,517 

i, rob, m, 

834.010 
964, 199 
175, 727 
132,113 
125.540 
74. 696 
51,989 
17,912 
9,775 
2.NU7 
2,501 
2, 408 

2, :m 

1.426 
6,460 



Per 

cent 
dlstri- 



100.0 



100.0 
S9.2 
3i3 
11.3 
6.6 
3.4 
2.8 
Z4 

as 
a2 



36.7' 
12.9 
ltt2 
11X0 
> 8.8 
&« 
4.7 
3.8 
XI 
0.9 

a 4 

0.2 

a2 
ai 
ai 
a2 

ioao 

46.2 

20.2 

9.7 
7.S 
7.0 
A 1 
19 
1.0 

as 
a2 
a i 
a i 
ai 
ai 
a 4 



REGION <>r BIRTH AND 



E urope — C o u t in ued . 



Southern Europe 

Italian 

Greek 

Portuguese 

Spanish 

Albanian 

Bulgarian 

English and Celtic 

German 

All other 



Other Europe 

German 

Syrian and Arabic. . 

Polish 

English and Celtic. 

Ctech 

Greek 

Slovak 

Yiddish an 
Croatian.. 

Italian 

Spanish. . . 
All other 



Syrian and Arable 

Armenian 

Turkish 

English and Celtic.. . 
Yiddish an.l Hebrew. 

Greek 

German 

Persian 

Russian 

All other 



America 



English and Celtic. 
Spanish 

French 

German 

Italian 

Yiddish and 
P< 



FOHElOK-nOBN 

white: isiao 



Number 



1.S0S.3.S9 
1,604,702 
168, 60S 
06,77« 
52,031 
323 
2.65S 
1,655 
1,583 
5,060 

6,901 
2,334 

«w 

443 
425 
248 
215 
200 
152 
144 
117 
108 
70S 

nauo 



55,312 
36,321 
6,780 
3,542 
3.0US 
1,732 

UWI 

817 
689 
2.2M 

1,656. S01 



l'urtii(ru«e. 
Ml other... 



1 t 



817,011 
501,279 
oOh, R57 
12,572 
8.635 
3,075 
570 
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Table 57. — Immiorantb Admitted to the United States, bt Reqion of 
Last Permanent Residence and Principal Races or Peoples: 1910-1919 



MET, W* Or LAST PERMANENT 
RESIDENCE AND BACE OR 



Total 



Northwest*™ Eur 

Scandinavian..." 




Central Europe 

Bulgaria) * 

Polish.... 
Croatian 

Magyar , 

Slovak 

German 

All other races 



Eastern Europe (excluding 

Bulgaria) ' 

Hebrew 

Polish 

Russian 

Ul 



Greek. 




Nuwiwt 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
but Ion 


ft. 347, WO 


100.0 


1, 1 12,638 
230.307 
214.721 
1S2.674 
174.250 
84. .'A5 

74 "S**> 

145.850 


17.5 
3.7 
3.4 
2.0 
27 
LI 

1 O 

2.3 


1.181,007 
227.813 
181, 53« 
147,«K» 

11*, 1 AS 

125, 800 
380,761 


18.8 
3.6 
15 
11 

O 1 

10 
8.1 


1.191,713 
401.483 
339,052 

147,318 
1*. 055 

lis 


18.8 
8.3 
6.3 
13 
1.6 
1.0 
13 


1,883,775 
1,228.070 

73.444 

51,220 
8.870 
14, 181 


34.6 
10.3 
10 

1.2 

as 
ai 
as 



REGION OF LAST PERMANENT 
AND RACE OR 



Other Europe 

Oreek 

Italian 

Spanish... 
English 
it t 



Asia 

Japanese 

Syrian 

Armenian. . . 

Greek 

Chinese. 



America 

English... 
Mexican.. 




Other countries. . 

English 

Hebrew 

Italian. 

Irish 

Ahtfbei 



Number 



0,627 
2136 
700 
202 
170 
146 
3,084 

198,587 
76, 270 
32.006 
26.+W 
21,324 
18,374 
24. 131 




Per 



ai 



21 

1.3 

as 
a4 
as 
a3 
a 4 



> hulgivrla returned with Serbia and Montenegro In Reports of the Commissioner General of Immigration. 



Table fl>8. — Mother Tongue of the Foreign-born White Population bt 
Principal Countries of Birth, for the United States: 1920 



[Countries shown in this table represent their postwar areas] 



MOTHER TONGUE AND 
COUNTRY or BIRTH 



r<>RKI<)N-nORN 
WHITE: 1890 



Number 



Per cent 
distri- 
bution 



MOTHER TONGUE AND 
COUNTRY Or BIRTH 



roKKKiN-HOILN 



Number 



Percent 
distri- 
bution 



English and Celtic. 

Germanic 

Scandinavian 

Latin and Oreek .... 
Slavic and Lett Ic... 
Semitic.. _„..„„. 

TJgTo-Plnn 

Unclassified 

Unknown 

English and Celtic. 
Ireland. 




11712 754 


100.0 


2007.932 


21.9 


2 440.304 


17.9 


1. 194,933 


8.7 


2990,954 


21.8 


2 400.332 


17. S 


1, 187, 024 


8.7 


401. 679 


20 


13,370 


0.1 


7. 168 


ai 


3.007,932 
1,035,944 

797,358 


loao 

34.4 
20.6 



English and Celtic— Con. 

Canada 

Scotland 

Wales 

Newfoundland 

West Indies 1 

Germany 

Pacific Islands ' 

India 

Africa 

Russia 

A t ^ •; \ , . . ma . 

South America 
Uthei 



780.347 


26.3 


252.994 


8.4 


60.914 


13 


11075 


a 4 


11,364 


a 4 


9.838 


as 


1917 


ai 


3.057 


ai 


2 287 


ai 


2094 


ai 


1.934 


ai 


1,842 


ai 


1.734 


a i 


14,233 


as 



of the United 
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Table 58. — Mother Tongue or the Fobeion-born White Population bt 
Principal Countries of Birth, for the United States: 1920— Continued 

[Countries shown la this table represent their postwar areas] 



TONGUE AND 
0» BIRTH 



rOKKlON-IIOKX 

white: 1B30 



Number 



Per cent 
distri- 
bution 



MOTHER TONGUE AND 
COUNTBT OF BIRTH 



fOBEION-BORN 
WHITE: 1920 



Percent 

distri- 
bution 



Oer manic: 

Gorman 

Germany 

Austria. 

Russia 

SwiUerland 

Hungary....... 

Poland 

Franco 

Czechoslovakia. 

Canada ..... 

Luxemburg 

Rumania 

Yugoslavia 

Belgium 

At sea 

Danzig 

Netherlands 

Italy 

England. 



Dutch and Frisian 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Germany............. 

Canada ........... 

Switzerland 

West Indies > 



Hungary 

Austria 

Pacific Islands 1 

Denmark 

England 

Luxemburg 

South America...... 

Other countries 



Flemish. 
Ho 

Neth 
France. 

Luxemburg 

Canada. 

Other countries 



Scandinavian 

BwedWb.... 
Sweden . . . 
Finland.. 
Norway.. 
Canada 



Norwegian 
Norway 




287, 128 
Ml, 482 
201,603 
110, 535 
07, 0B7 
It M5 
38, 17V 
21,997 
10,446 
11, 13A 
10,8+1 
8,167 
7,787 
1,910 
1.K25 
1,686 
1,877 
1,497 
1,488 



451 



138, 540 
128,905 
2,383 
1,814 
887 
343 
294 



207 
206 
191 
183 
178 
144 
144 



, 778 
252 
249 
87 
104 



043,203 

an. 541 

17.721 
1,548 
658 
619 
1,114 

382,199 
360, 794 



184 
401 



ioao 

72.4 
8.9 
5 1 
4.3 
3.4 
1.7 
1.0 
0.7 
0.5 

as 
a 4 
as 
a l 
a l 
a t 
a i 
a l 
ai 
ai 
a3 

ioao 

94.4 

1.7 
1.2 

as 
as 
a2 
a2 
a2 

0.2 
0 2 

ai 
ai 
a l 
ai 
a l 
a 4 

ioao 

98.0 

as 

as 

02 
0.2 

as 



100.0 
00.8 
2.8 

a2 
ai 
a i 
a2 

ioao 

99.6 

ai 
ai 
ai 
ai 



Scandinavian- 
Danish 

Denmark. 

Germany 

Canada. 

Norway 

Sweden 

Other countries 

Latin and Oteek: 

Italian 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Austria 

South America 

France.. 

Canada. 

Other countries 

French 

Canada 

France 

Belgium... 

Switzerland 

Germany 

Luxemburg 

Italy 

Austria. 

England 

Africa............. 

South America 

West Indies " 

Denmark 

Other countries 

Spanish 

Mexico 

Spain 

West Indies ' 

South America 

Central America... 

Greece 

Turkey In Europe. 
Other countries 

Portuguese 

Portugal 

Atlantic Islands'.. 
South America 

>' 



K 



Rumania. 

Hungary 

Austria 

Greece. 



Canada... 

Russia 

Turkey in Asia.. 
Alhanfa 



ISO, 531 
185,584 
2,589 
381 
200 
197 
551 

1.634.998 
1. 804, 492 
7.527 
4,258 
2,580 
1,918 
847 
3,878 

488,958 
307,790 
125,588 
12,793 
12,805 
1.540 
1,283 
488 
417 
415 
370 
364 
371 
289 
2,684 

558,111 
478,618 
48,535 
13, 125 
8,263 
3,228 
3. 188 
1,313 
1,841 

•05,895 
68,728 
37,314 
1,419 
110 

62,338 
51.882 
4,846 
4,399 



184 
100 
98 

77 
64 
64 



ioao 

97.9 
1.4 

a2 
ai 
ai 
as 

ioao 

98.7 

as 
as 
as 
ai 
ai 
aa 

ioao 

65.9 
26.9 
Z7 
2.7 

as 
as 
at 
ai 
ai 
ai 
ai 
ai 
a l 
ae 

ioao 

85.7 
8.7 
14 
1.5 
0.6 
0.0 

as 
as 

100.0 
83.0 
35.2 
L3 

ai 
as 

ioao 

819 

7.5 
7. 1 

as 

0.4 

as 
as 

0.2 

as 
ai 

0.1 

ai 
a4 
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Table 58.— Mother Tongue of the Forkiun-born White Population bt 
Principal Countries of Birth, for the United States: 1920 — Continued 



[Countries shown In tola table represent their postwar 



MOTHER TONGUE AND 
COUNTRY OF BIRTH 



roKElUN-HORK 

white: iuo 



Sum tier 



Per cent 
distri- 
bution 



MOTHER TONGUE AND 
COUNTRY Of BIRTH 



roRRir.N 
white: 



Percent 
Number distri- 



O recce 

Turkey in Europe. . 
Turkey in Asia 



Europe, not 

Russia 

Africa 
Yi 
A 

Italy.... 

Hii I g ii la 

Rui 



— ■ 
hyrta. 

Other countries . 



lavlc and Lcttlc: 

Polish 

Poland.. 




Czechoslovakia.. 

Canada 

England 

Y ugosla v in . ...... 

Other countries.. 



Czech 
Austria. 



Europe, not specified. 
Canada......... 

Other countries 



Slovak 



Austria.. 

was, 



Russia. 
Oermany. 
Run 
Italy. 



>» 

Austria 

Polaod 

England. ......... . 

Hungary — 

Lithuania , 

Canada 

Rumania 

Czechoslovakia 

Yugoslavia , 

Asia, not specified . 

» Probably Includes a 
tongue. 



174,648 
168,276 
2,084 
1,451 
634 
245 
215 
202 
197 
104 
187 
136 
134 
120 
110 
105 



1,077.382 
022.812 
72.085 
43,618 
27,853 
2,138 
1.840 
1.537 
078 
852 
800 
2,800 

234. 564 
190, Hfifl 
38, 820 
1,287 
008 
700 
637 
404 
245 
136 
550 

274.048 
133. 170 
00,370 
28,771 
13,816 
4.730 
1,730 
374 
343 
245 
187 
141 
1,063 

302,040 
361,843 
1X117 
8,781 
1,827 
1,265 
1,157 
084 
936 
028 
427 
412 



100.0 
06.3 
1.2 
0.8 
0 4 

a i 

0.1 

ai 
ai 
ai 

0.1 
0 1 

a i 

0.1 
o. 1 
0.1 

a2 



100.0 
85.7 
6.7 
4.0 
2.6 
0.2 
0.2 
0.1 

ai 

0.1 
o. 1 
as 

100.0 
81.4 
18.5 
0.5 

a 4 

0.3 
03 
0.2 
0. 1 

a i 

0.2 

100.0 
48.4 
32.0 
10 5 

5,0 
1.7 
0.6 
0.1 

ai 
ai 
a i 
ai 

04 

loao 

02.3 
3.1 
12 

0. 3 

as 
as 
as 

0.2 

a2 
o. 1 
ai 



Slavic 

Ri 

Oermany 



Rutbenlan 

Poland 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

Russia 

Hungary 

Rumania , 

Yugoslavia 

Canada 

Other countries 



Slovenian 

Yugoslavia 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia. 

Hungary 

Poland 

Russia. 

Italy 

Oermany 

Rumania 

Other countries. 



Serbo-Croatian. 
Yugoslavia. . . 
Austria. 



Hungary 

Czechoslovakia 

Italy. 



Poland 
Greece. 
Russia. 
Flume. 

Hi 

Oermany........ 

Canada 

Other countries. 



Bulgarian 

Bulgaria 

Oreece 

Turkey in Europe. 

Yugoslavia 

Russia 

Oermany 

Austria 

Hungary 

Other countries .... 



Slavic, not 
Hungary. 1... 
Austria.. 



Lithuanian and 



Lithuania. 



Poland... 
Austria . . 
Oermany. 
Scotland . 



Czechoslovakia. 

Yugoslavia 

Canada. 

Other countries. 
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55,872 
43.534 
7.452 
3,228 
645 



111 
00 
170 

102,744 
4<\38i 
44.611 
5,678 
A, 290 
605 
647 
400 
305 
128 
702 

125,844 
04.114 
24.02H 
4,486 
008 
628 
208 
205 
155 
143 
140 
136 
114 
609 

12,853 
9, 

2,651 
177 
120 
93 
78 
76 
64 
123 

1030 
1,613 
343 
33 



182,227 
126,441 
49, 140 
3,446 
683 
634 
416 
404 
170 
146 
139 
601 
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Table 58. — Mother Tongue or the Foreign-born White Population bt 
Principal Countries or Birth, roR the United States: 1920 — Continued 



iddishand Hebrew. 



Poland 

Austria 

Rumania.. 
Hungary.. 
England ... 
Lithuania. 
Germany. 
Ca 



Pal 

France 

Turkey In 
Ital 



Other 



Armenian 

Armenia 

Turkey In Asia 

Russia 

Turkey in Europe. 
Asia, not specified. 

Syria 

Africa 

Greece 

Austria 

Bulgaria 

Other countries 



Syrian and Arabic . . 

Syria 

Turkey In Asia.... 
Asia, not specified . 

Palestine 

Europe, not spccidi 

Africa 

V ugoslavla 

Canada 

South America 

Armenia 

Mexico 

Turkey in Europe. 
Greece 



Other countries... 



Ugro-FInn: 

Magyar 

Hungary 

C lecnnalov akia . 

Yugoslavia 

Rumania. 

Poland 

Germany 

Canada. 



Number 



1.091, MO 
791. 181 
114.862 
99,279 

37 *7 
10. not 
0,845 
4.071 
3. 100 
2,687 
2.024 
1,588 
897 
7*5 
712 



4.114 

37,847 
3.1, 321 
624 
471 
391 
313 
131 
78 
U 
54 
51 
258 

57,587 
50,727 
1,050 
1.940 
1.183 
807 
4B5 
100 
130 
96 
H 
77 

ta 

58 
62 
312 



Percent 
distri- 
bution 



100 0 
7X5 
10 5 
0. 1 
3.4 
1.6 
09 

as 

03 
0.2 
0.3 
0 ! 

a i 
a i 
a i 
at 
a l 
a i 
a 4 

loao 

1.4 
1.3 
1.0 
0.8 

as 
a2 
a l 
a l 
a 1 
a7 

100.0 
88. 1 
2.0 
2.8 
2. I 
1.4 
0.0 

as 
a 2 

0.2 
0.2 

a l 
a l 
a l 
a l 
as 



288,112 


ioao ' 


253, 780 


04.7 1 


A, tW2 


2.6 


2.078 


1.0 1 


2, Wf. 


1.0 


817 


a3 


375 


a l 


281 


ai 


244 


ai 


649 


0.2 
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Ugro-FInn— Continued. 

Finnish 

Finland 

Russia 

Sweden 

Canada 

Norway ,, 



I'nclassifled and 

Turkish 

Turkey in Asia... 
Turkey in Europe 

Armenia. 

Greece 

Syria 



Albania. 

Bulgaria 

Asia, not spex-iQed . 
Other countries 



Albanian 

Albania 

Greece 

Italy 

Turkey In Europe. 

France 

Other countries.... 



All other 

Asia, not specified. 

Africa 

Russia 

Yugoslavia 

Austria.. 



Unknown 

Austria. .............. 

Unknown 

Poland 

Russia 

West Indie* i 

Hungary 

South America 

Europe, not specified. 

Germany 

Yugoslavia 

At sea 

Atlantic Islands » 

Luiomburg 

Africa 

Turkey in Asia 

Central America 

Switxcrland 

Asia, not specified 

Belgium 

Finland 

Franc* 

Other countries 



133. M 
13 L2M 

SBB 

313 
184 



6,627 
5,325 
418 
263 
223 
107 
48 
41 
32 
35 
136 

8,515 
5,086 

no 

118 
30 
32 

121 

1.228 
802 
173 
51 
42 
23 
137 

7,186 
1,327 
1,106 
662 
607 
471 

:m 

348 
343 
300 
203 
109 
137 
132 
US 
103 
102 
BO 
T» 
73 

IV.i 

51 
292 
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The data provided by this group of tables derive their chief 
interest from the light they throw upon the racial composition of the 
central and eastern European and the Levantine immigration. 
Among the north, west, and south European peoples there is a large 
measure of correspondence between national boundaries and ethnic 
divisions, so that in their case tho classification by country of birth 
requires little supplementation. 

At least two aspects of the race and language characteristics of 
these "old" immigrants are, nevertheless, worthy of note. The first 
is tho relative number of Irish among the more recent immigrants 
from the United Kingdom. Tho second is the racial complex in 
Switzerland, France, Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxemburg. 

From Tablo 159 it is seen that out of approximately 538,000 
arrivals from tho United Kingdom in 1910-1019, slightly more than 
182,000, or 33.8 per cent, were Irish. That is to say, there are to-day 
about two English, Scotch, and Welsh immigrants to ever}' Irish 
immigrant — a state of affairs very different from that existing in the 
"eighteen forties and fifties." 

The peculiarities of tho ethnic situation in Switzerland, France, 
Belgium, and Netherlands are set forth in Tables 157 and 159. 

Both show that the Swiss immigration consists chiefly of Germans, 
with a minority of French, and a still smaller minority of Italians, 
and that the Belgian, Dutch, and Luxcmburgcr populations are a 
confused medley of German, French, Flemish, Dutch, and Frisians. 
In other words, this group of countries has not sent to the United 
States a uniform class of immigrants, but a diverse group, whoso 
racial types and cultural characteristics aro affiliated with one or 
another of tho larger neighboring nationalities. 

The French immigration Is notable for the surprisingly large num- 
ber of Germans included within it. Table 167 indicates that 14.4 per 
cent of tho natives of France 17 now resident in tliis country claim 
German as their mother tongue, and Table 159, that during the 
decade ended 1919 some 2,440 out of 60,335 French immigrants spoke 
German. It is probable that most of these "German-French" 
came from the border provinces of Alsace and Lorraine. 

These ethnic complications arc, however, as nothing in comparison 
with those indicated for central and eastern Europe. Tables 56 and 
58 show how complex are the race and language groups in central and 
eastern Europo and in the Noar East. Central Europe presents the 
most confused picture, for, according to Table 56, the 2,644,000 
foreign bom originating from that region contain 'not less than 8 
separate language families numbering over 100,000 each. Tho 
majority of the Ungual stocks represented in this group aro various 
branches of tho Slavic-speaking peoples; yet they make up by no 

* Postwar boundaries aro used in this table. 
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means all of it. Over 30 per cent are of German, Hebrew, or Magyar 
mother tongue. Much the same distribution of peoples is shown by 
the racial classification of immigrants from this region, set forth in 
Table 57. 

The data for the separate countries of central Europe in Tables 58 
and 157 display a similar sort of ethnic mosaic for each nationality, 
as well as for the whole body of immigrants from that area. Thus, 
Table 157 shows that in only one foreign-bora national group aro 
there as many as 80 per cent of one mother tongue. This is the 
immigration coming from Poland. Among the Hungarians, the 
dominant Magyars make up not quite 64 per cent of the total; among 
the Czechoslovaks, the Czechs, who arc the principal languago group, 
are only 52.7 per cent of the whole nationality; among the Austrians, 
the German-speaking element is a bare 35 per cent of that country's 
representation, and the Croats make up only slightly more than that 
percentage of the Yugoslavian quota. The remaining 20 to 65 per 
cent in each nationality contains a congeries of Hebrews, Germans, 
and various Slavic elements. This does not mean that the actual 
populations of these countries are made up of similar proportions of 
these various races. It is among the immigrants from these countries 
that this diversity exists. And the reason is pretty plain. 77ie 
minority race groups emigrate much more readily than those composing 
the dominant majorities. It is the minorities who suffer from religious 
persecution, social discrimination, and restricted economic op- 
portunity, and who, therefore, seek the wider opportunities of the 
New World much more numerously in proportion to their population 
than do the more favorably situated majority races. That is to say, 
the peoples in central Europe display a far greater variety of races, 
languages, and cultures than consideration of national boundary lines 
alone would indicate. And the race friction arising out of this 
state of affairs causes this racial diversity to appear in an exaggerated 
form among the immigrants sent by this region to America, for the 
burden of this friction bears most heavily upon the minority elements 
among these peoples and gives them a special motive to sock an 
asylum in this country. 

Examination of the data for eastern Europe leads to similar re- 
sults. Much the same sort of "confusion of tongues" is manifested 
by Tables 56 and 57, covering the whole region, as well as by Tables 
58 and 157, which take up each country within the area. There is, 
of course, a difference in the races involved. The Germans lose in 
prominence, and the Ugro-Finn stock, particularly the Finnish 
element, gains. Moreover, the Hebrews assume a leading position 
among all the immigrants from eastern Europe. Of 1,191,713 eastern 
Europeans admitted to the United States in 1910-1919, over one- 
third, or 401,463, were Hebrews. And 46.2 per cent of the eastern 
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European foreign bom enumerated as of 1920 claim "Yiddish and 
Hebrew" as their mother tongue, while it is likely that a considerable 
number of the additional 20.2 per cent Russian-speaking foreigners 
from that region are also Hebrews. 3 * This predominant Hebrew strain 
among the eastern European immigrants throws into high relief the 
generalization just mado concerning racial minorities. The Hebrews 
are not nearly so numerous in eastern Europe as their prominence 
among the immigrants from there would suggest. However, they 
havo been a bitterly oppressed pooplo, and thoy consequently appear 
among the immigrants from that area in far higher proportion than 
havo other peoples. 

Even more strongly marked is this tendency when the data for the 
separate eastern countries are examined. Thus it appears from 
Table 157 that at least 56.5 per cent — probably more — of the Russian- 
born foreigners in this country are Hebrew. When it is remembered 
that less than 4 per cent of the population of European Russia is 
Hebrew, 1 * this heavy influx of Russian Hebrews appears truly 
remarkable. The Rumanian born exhibit likewise an abnormally 
high percentage of Hebrew-speaking peoples, namely, 36.3 per cent 
of that group. Moreover, Table 159 shows that, among recent 
immigrants from Rumania, the Hebrews have been greatly in the 
majority, making up 10,088 out of 13,566 coming from that country.** 

An even more striking example of the same tendency is manifested 
by the small group of foreign born originating in European Turkey. 
A bare 416 out of 5,284 of these Turkish born, resident in this country 
in 1 920, speak the Turkish tongue. The overwhelming majority speak 
Greek, Spanish," Armenian, and Yiddish or Hebrew. Obviously, 
it is the racial minorities, suffering from religious animosi ties and 
political conflict, who make up the bulk of "Turkish" immigrants to' 
this country. 

The south European immigration is not so mixed in race and 
language. Tables 157 and 159 show that over 90 per cent of the 
immigrants from each south European country belong to the dominant 
racial or language group in that country. It is true that, according to 
Table 159, a rather large number of Portuguese immigrants are recorded 
as of "African" or Negro race, but, as is indicated by the footnote 
attached to that table, most of these are not natives of Portugal, 
but of the Portuguese-owned Cape Verde and Azores Islands. 

* Cr. Fourteenth Census of the United State*. Vol. II. Cb. X, p. 067. This conclusion is based on the 
factual there is an abnormal and otherwise inexplicable Increase In the Russian-speaking population 
in the 19-20 census as compared with the 1*10 census. 

•About 6400.000 oat of 126,000,000. Encyclopedia Britannic*, elerenth edition. Cambridge, 1011, 
Vol XXIII. p. SS5 (article on " Russia" by Walter A. Phillips). 

■ Tor the political and religious background of Rumanian Hebrew Immigration, see Joseph, Jew Lib 
Immigration to the United Slates, New York, IS 14. pp. 86, 67. 
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The foreign bora from the Near East deserve some attention. 
As with central and eastern Europe, the immigration from this region 
reflects an exceedingly confused racial situation, with Greeks, Arme- 
nians, Hebrews, and Syrians in the majority. It is true that, in 
apparent contradiction to the tendency just pointed out, Table 157 
shows that the Armenian and Syrian speaking peoples make up the 
bulk of the Armenian and Syrian immigrations — that is, the Arme- 
nian and Syrian immigrants represent the dominant groups in those 
countries; yet both of these nationalities roally represent isolated, 
almost beleaguered, groups, surrounded, outnumbered, and harried 
by hostile neighbors, so that the generalization regarding racial 
minorities still applies to them. 

The most noteworthy features of the ethnic make-up of the various 
immigrants from other parts of the Western Hemisphere have already 
been discussed. Of minor interest is the unexpectedly large pro- 
portion of non-Spanish-speaking persons coming from Central and 
South America. Table 157 brings out the fact that only a little - 
more than half of the foreign born from Central and South America* 
are of Spanish mother tongue. The rest aro Italian, English and 
Celtic, Portuguese, German, and French. The Portuguese are, 
probably, in the mam, from Bra2fl7 while the French and English 
may represent, in part, inhabitants of French and British Guiana. 
The Italians and Germans, however, and many of the French and 
English are probably relatively recent arrivals from Europe, who, 
after having tried their fortunes in one or another of the countries 
to the south, have roemigrated thence to the United States. In 
addition, a few may be sons and daughters of an earlier generation 
of European immigrants to these southern countries. Altogether, 
there are about 7,688 of these Portuguese, Italian, English, French, 
and German speaking "Spanish-Americans," furnishing another 
interesting example of the devious and unsuspected channels by 
which the population stream of this country is being fed. 

There remains to be considered the third set of factors brought 
out by these tables, namely, the extent and distribution of certain 
nonnational and extra-national stocks. Table 58 is of major interest 
in this connection. Two types of racial dispersion are exhibited by 
this and the accompanying tables. The first is that of the non- 
national groups; the second is that of the extra-national. The most 
important example of the nonnational stocks is the Hebrew. Ex- 
cepting in the recently established mandate of Palestine, there is 
no geographical region over which this people exercises political 
sovereignty; hence, if the foreign stock of this country were classi- 
fied merely according to nationality, this important element would 

43381*— 27 0 
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be completely disregarded. There are, nevertheless, at least 1 ,091 ,000 
Yiddish and Hobrew speaking persons among the foreign born of 
this country, probably many more. So numerous are they, indeed, 
that they rank fourth among the mother-tongue groups of the foreign 
born. 

The dispersion that they show is remarkable. They como from 
more than 17 different countries, a greater number than is displayed 
by any other language group excepting the German. Thus, possess- 
ing no homeland of their own, they have come to this country from 
regions as widely separated as Canada and Asia Minor. 

Considerably smaller nonnational groups are the Ruthenian and 
the Slovenian, there being only 55,072 of the formor and 102,744 
of the latter in this country in 1920. Both come from much 
the same territories— Russia, Poland, Austria, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Yugoslavia — the former being most heavily con- 
centrated in Poland and Austria, the latter in Yugoslavia and 
Austria. 

The extra-national language groups are those composed of peoples 
who overflow their national boundaries into both adjacent and 
far distant countries. In one sense all the immigrant peoples of the 
United States are extra-national, since they are now outside their 
own national boundaries. But, as used here, the term applies to 
those who come to this country from regions other than those ordi- 
narily associated with their ethnic type. Of these the most important 
are the German, English and Celtic, Polish, Spanish, and French. 
The Germans show the widest dispersion measured according to 
number of countries from which they come; the English, the widest 
measured in the volume of immigration originating outside the 
original mother country. Thus there were at the last census Germans 
in this country born in 18 countries outside of Germany. As for 
the English, out of 3,007,000 English and Celtic speaking foroign 
born, only 26.5 per cent were born in England. Of the remainder, 
it is true, the most were bora in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, yet 
as many as 789,000, or 26.2 per cent, wero of Canadian birth. Some- 
what the same relationships are exhibited by the French-speaking 
foreign born, of whom only 26.9 per cent were born in Franco, whilo 
65.9 per cent were French Canadians. 

As previous portions of this discussion have indicated, only a small 
minority of the Spanish population of this country ever saw Spain, 
over 90 per cent coming from Mexico, the West Indies, or Spanish- 
America. 

The wide dispersion of these and other extra-national groups lead^ 
to an important generalization: Several ethnic groups an seriously 
underestimated in any analysis of the foreign stock that takes into 
account only country of origin. Particularly does this apply to the 
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English and Coltic. Most of those so classified are English-speaking, 
Celtic as a living mother tongue being of only minor importance 
among the foreign born of this country." Now, the English-born 
English compose only 5.8 per cent of the total foreign-born white, yet 
the English-speaking foreign born are 21.9 per cent of the foreign- 
born population, easily leading all other language groups. In so far 
as language uniformity implies cultural uniformity, there is, and for 
a long time has bocn going on, a very much heavier absorption of 
English elements by the population of this country than a cursory 
examination of recent statistics would indicate. It is tme that within 
the group there arc important differences, more especially between the 
southern Irish and the other English and Celtic speaking elements. 
Yet there is, in general, a common language, and this is probably 
the most important single feature of any group's cultural endowment. 
There is one significant corollary from this fact. In view of the start- 
ling statistics which are often published concerning the large number 
of non-English-speaking immigrants coming into this country in 
recent years, it is well to remember that the largest single language 
group entering the United States is one which speaJcs the tongue that 
always has prevailed and probably always will prevail in this country. 

The obverse of this is also true, however. It should not be for- 
gotten that certain non-English-speaking elements, such as the Ger- 
man, Polish, Spanish, and French, are far more numerous even than the 
immigration from Germany, Poland, Spain, and France suggests, and 
that, in addition, there is a fifth non-English-speaking people — the 
Hebrews — which outnumbers every languago group excepting the 
English, German, and Italian. 

The foregoing analysis of the ethnic and linguistic grouping of the 
foreign stock calls attention to cortain points of general import. In 
the first place, it brings out the unreliability of any generalizations 
based solely on the country of origin of the foreign born. If this 
additional basis of classification were not utilized, such a significant 
group as the Hebrews would entirely escape observation, and such an 
interesting movement as the recent negro influx would scarcely be 
noticed. Again, without this type of analysis, the significance of 
such important cultural groups as the English, German, and Spanish 
speaking elements would be seriously underrated. 

Again, there seems to be a tendency on the part of certain students 
of immigration to ignore the whole question of the language and 
culturo characteristics of the foreign stock and to concentrate their 
attention upon none too clearly identifiable ethnic traits. In view of 
the decisive role that language and culturo drifts have played in 



» The Celtic language revival has nuturolly not nutdc ius much littidwtiy here as in Ireland. 
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human history," such an attitude is unfortunate. This material 
brings out tho magnitude of certain of these cultural entities, and so 
serves to recall the student's attention to this aspect of the immigrant 
problem. It is to be regretted that these data are not available for a 
longer period of years; and it is further to be regretted that the material 
on " races and peoples" collected by the Bureau of Immigration is not 
more closely comparable with that for "mother tongues" tabulated 
by the Bureau of the Census. 

A second result of this portion of the study is the evidence that it 
seems to furnish of a tendency on the part of certain minority 
ethnic groups to leave their native lands in relatively greater numbers 
than the more advantaged majority elements by which they are domi- 
nated. This phenomenon raises a question to which a complete answer 
can not be attempted in this monograph. The question is whether 
recent studies of the immigrant problem have not somewhat over- 
stressed the importance of economic as distinguished from religious and 
poliiical pressure in the motivation behind recent immigration. It 
is often said that the " old " immigrant came to this country largely 
in search of political freedom and religious tolerance, but that the 
"new" immigrant is prompted by a different and, by implication, 
loss worthy set of motives, namely, the search for better economic 
opport unities. I Now, if this were so, would not all the peoples of a 
j--g+v*rr1troa, living under the same economic conditions, tho same wage 
kcuIcs, the same stage of industrial development, and the like, seek 
to hotter themselves in about the same proportion? And does not 
--ttTc" fact that one raco emigrates to America many times as heavily 
as another suggest that certain special factors, such as political and 
religious oppression, are operating upon that race? Economic influ- 
ences there undoubtedly are, as there undoubtedly have been during 
the entire colonization and settlement of this country. Yet there 
have also been religious and political factors behind the "new" as 
well as the "old" immigration. Hence, it is likely that there is 
considerably less difference than is often thought to exist between 
the motivation of the immigrant of this and of an earlier generation.* 4 

Finally, the surprising resurgenco of the "old" immigrant race 
stocks displayed in Tables 53 and 156 raises many interesting prob- 
lems. It may be merely a statistical freak which would not appear 
if there were a more adequate basis of comparison. On the other 
hand, it may herald a swing back to older sources of immigration, 
such as the present "quota" legislation directly fosters. At all 

u ct. the Aryan or Indo-Oerraanic bin*uare and culture drift In Europe and Asia, and the Celtic drift la 
w«U*rn Europe and the British UU»: Whaler. C. Man and Culture, New York. IBS. passim. 

- Ct.ia this connection. TVoeckh: "The Determination of Racial Stock among American Immigrant*, 1 
Id American dtatisticul Association publications, new scries, No. 76, Dec., 1906. pp. 206, 207. 
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events, it emphasizes a point that has been repeatedly stressed; 
namely, that the "old" and "new" immigrant groups are, merely 
as statistical units, let alone as anthropological, social, or political 
entities, much less well defined than is often supposed. 

3. TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE FOREION STOCK, BY COUNTRY 
OF ORIGIN AND MOTHER TONGUE 

Near the beginning of this monograph a chapter is devoted to the 
territorial distribution of the foreign stock as a whole, and a later 
chapter gives some attention to the urban and rural location of the 
foreign born according to the year of their arrival in the United States. 
The analysis undertaken here is more in the nature of a rounding out 
of these earlier ones than a full exposition of the settlement of the 
various ethnic components of the foreign population. Indeed, so 
voluminous and complicated is the material concerned - that it is 
impossible in this study to undertake its complete examination. 

The data fall into two groups: First, the geographic divisions or 
States in which the several categories of the foreign stock are settled 
and, second, the relative urbanization of these groups. Certain con- 
clusions of general significance constitute a third item of discussion. 

Considerable difficulty attaches to the exposition of the first topic, 
namely, the distribution of the foreign stock by country of origin 
and mother tongue and by geographic divisions and States. The 
material is too extensive to permit of satisfactory tabular summariza- 
tion, most of the tables dealing with it being too bulky to be inserted 
in the text. The difficulty can be overcome, in part, by the liberal 
use of maps. Hence, Maps 1 to 15, as well as Tables 59, 60, and 160 
to 166, deal with this phase of tho question. 

The material may be grouped under three heads: The distribution 
of the "old" and "new" European immigrants, the distribution of 
American immigrants, and the diffusion of the non-English-speak- 
ing elements in our immigration. 

Attention has already been given to tho territorial distribution of 
the "old" and "new" immigrants, the data relating to tho year 
of immigration having been seen to indicate that the former were 
concentrated in the northern and western Mississippi Valley. 

Examination of the various nationalities composing the "old" 
immigration gives this generalization partial, but only partial, 
confirmation. 

» Far example, than are 43 separate countries of birth and 33 toother tongues; to that a table cover it* 
to* 9 geographic divisions, the 4» State*, and the District ol Columbia requires 2,«H entries tor country 
ot birth and IJtSA tor mother tongue. ■ x r 
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Table 59. — Five Principal Countries or Birth or Foreign-born 
Population, for Each Geoorapuic Division: 1920 



OROGRAPHIC 
MVUDON 




Bunk 


Country of birth 


orographic 
division 


Haiik 


Country oi birth 


New England 


1 


Canada. 


East South Cen- 


1 


Or many. 




2 


Ireland. 


tral. 


2 


Italy. 




3 


Italy. 




3 


Itussia and Lithuania. 




4 


Russia and Lithuania. 




4 


England. 




6 


]'r> gland. 




3 


Ireland. 


Middle Atlantic... 


1 


Italy. 


Wi*t South Cen- 


1 


Mexico. 




2 


Russia and Lithuania. 


tral. 


2 


Opt many. 




3 


Poland. 




3 


Italy. 




4 


Germany. 




4 


Ciechoslovnklti. 




A 


Ireland. 




6 


Russia and Lithuania. 


Bast North Cen- 


1 


Germany. 




1 


Mexico. 


tre'. 




Poland. 




2 


England. 






RU-smu and Lithuania. 




3 


Canada. 




\ 


Canada. 




4 


Germany. 




6 


Italy. 




6 


Ww. North Cen- 


1 


Urrmany. 




1 


Canada. 


tral. 


2 


Sweden. 




2 


Italy. 




a 


Norwiiy. 




3 


Germany. 




4 


Russia and Lithuania. 




4 


Mexico. 




5 


Can mtu. 




5 


England. 


South Atlantic 
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Tablb 60. — Relative Rank, in Each Geographic Division, or Principal 
Countries or Birth or Foreign-born White Population: 1920 
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only those countries which rank among the first S In any division; lor example, Norway Is 
In the West North Central division, In which It ranks third. 

Tables 59 and GO show the five leading nationalities among the for- 
eign born in each geographic division. Among them the German, 
English, Irish, and Scandinavian come from northwestern Europe. 
All of them achieve prominence among the foreign born in one or 
another of the Mississippi Valley sections, 3 * but they arc by no means 
concentrated there. The Germans rank third in the Pacific division, 
while the English rank fifth in New England, the South Atlantic, and 
the Pacific States, and second in the Mountain region. The Swedes, 

» East and West North Central divisions and Eaat and Wert 
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likewise, are among the first five in the Mountain States. As for the 
Irish, they are prominent in only one of the Mississippi Valley areas, 
and that one is the East South Central division, in the heart of the " old 
South," where conditions are totally different from the other Missis- 
sippi Valley areas, and where immigration is, moreover, of only minor 
importance. It is in New England and the Middle Atlantic regions 
that the Irish are most prominent, and, as will be seen presently, it is 
these same regions in which many of the "new" immigrants are 
prominent. 

In Table 61 is shown the leading country of birth of the foreign 
born for each State. Even though the material is only one-fifth as 
inclusive as that covered by the preceding table, yet it exhibits much 
the same tendency. The "old" immigrants are by no means con- 
fined to the Middle West. The Germans, for example, are unex- 
pectedly prominent in Oregon; the English in North Carolina, 
Utah, and Wyoming; and the Swedes in Idaho. 

Tabus 61. — Leading Countht or Birth of Foreign-born White, fob Each 

State: 1920 
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Tables 160 to 106 and Maps 1 to 15 also reveal a greater diffusion 
among the north and west Europeans than would be expected. Thus, 
Map 1 indicates that the German born compose at least one-tenth of 
the total foreign-born population in 27 States, including Now York, 
New Jersey, South Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana, while Table 160 
shows the Irish to be equally prominent only in New England, in the 
District of Columbia, and the States of New York, Delaware, and 
Kentucky. 
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Table 161 provides additional evidence of the same sort. It is based 
on the percentage resident in each State of each foreign-born group. 
Its most noteworthy feature is the fact that New York contains a 
largo proportion of virtually every important foreign-born group, 
"old" or "new." For example, 27.5 per cent of all the Irish, 8.5 
per cent of the Swedes and the Belgians, 21 per cent of the French, 
and 17.5 per cent of the Germans are residents of New York. The 
figures for geographic divisions in this table show that 8 out of 13 
"old," or northern and western European, nationalities have over 
one-fourth of their number residing in New England or the Middle 
Atlantic area, that is, away from the agricultural States in which 
they are commonly supposed to have settled almost exclusively. 

Maps 8 and 12, based on Table 161, have to do with two typical 
"old" immigrant groups. The Norwegians appear to be fairly well 
concentrated in tho Middle West and Northwest, but the largest 
percentage of Germans is not in a Western State at all, but in New 
York, as has been seen to be the case with most of the other foreign- 
born nationalities. 

Before turning to the question of the distribution of the "new" 
immigrants in the United States, it may be well to note the contrast 
between the present and past generations of "old" immigration. 
Tables 162 to 164 and Maps 4 and 5 relate to this topic. As might 
be expected, up until about 1900, the "old" immigrant stocks were 
the leading ones among the foreign born throughout the country, 
excepting in the West South Central division, where according to 
Table 162, the Mexicans have ranked second among the foreign born 
since 1870, and first since 1910. 

Tables 163 and 164 reflect the persistence of the "old" immigrant 
types among the children of the foreign born. The sons and daugh- 
ters of German, Irish, Scandinavian, and English are numerically 
important not only in those groups of States where the foreign born 
of these same nationalities are prominent, but in other areas where the 
latter are now submerged by "new" immigrants, Mexicans, or Cana- 
dians. A striking example of this more far-flung representation of 
the second generation of north and west Europeans is furnished by 
Maps 4 and 5. The former shows the Irish-born to be 5 per cent or 
over of the foreign population in but five geographic divisions, while 
tho latter shows the children of Irish to be 5 per cent or over of the 
second generation immigrant population in all nine geographic 
divisions. 

The "new" immigration displays an even greater and more bewil- 
dering diffusion than the "old." Thus, Table 59 indicates that, in 
all of the geographic divisions except the Mountain, either the 
Italians or the Russians and Lithuanians " are among the first five 
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foreign-born nationalities. Again, the Polish born rank second in the 
East North Central States, third in the Middle Atlantic States, and 
fourth in the South Atlantic belt, while the Czechoslovaks turn up 
unexpectedly as fourth among the foreign born in the West South 
Central division. 

Tablo 160, giving the percentage of each nationality among the 
foreign born of each State, is equally disconcerting. For example, 
the Italians, as seen in Map 2, achieve their greatest prominence in 
the heart of the "old South," being 3G.2 per cent of the foreign white 
population of Louisiana, and 23 per cent of that in Mississippi. 
Not less surprising is the distribution of the Russian-born foreigners, 
graphically depicted in Map 3. The three States in which this 
element is of greatest numerical importance, in the total foreign 
born, are North Dakota, Georgia, and Maryland. 

Likewise Map 6, based on Table 61, shows the Italian or Russian 
born to be the dominant foreign-born nationality, not only in certain 
Middle Atlantic and New England States, where they would bo 
expected, but also in West Virginia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, Tennessee, Goorgia, Colorado, 
and Nevada. 

There is, nevertheless, a certain consistency in the territorial dis- 
tribution of the "new" immigration. It has just been seen that the 
"old" immigration shows a surprising degree of concentration in the 
Middle Atlantic belt, more especially in the State of New York. 
Table 161 exhibits this tendency more clearly in the case of the 
"new" immigrants to this country. The largest numbers of most 
of them arc in the Middle Atlantic States, and the next largest in 
the adjoining East North Central States. This generalization applies 
to the Poles, Austrians, Hungarians, Russians and Lithuanians, 
Rumanians, and Palestinians. The Czechoslovaks, Yugoslavs, 
Bulgarians, and Greeks show a nonsignificant variant on this type of 
distribution, the largest numbers of each being settled in the East 
North Central division, and the next largest in the Middle Atlantic 
region. 

The remaining central, south, and east Europeans and the Asiatics 
aro more scattered, though certain of them — such as the Portuguese, 
Syrians, Italians, and natives of Turkey in Asia— show New England 
to be either their first or second point of maximum concentration. 
Thus, most of the "new" immigrant nationality groups have the 
largest percentage of their numbers settled in the Middle Atlantic, 
East North Central, or New England divisions. There is only one 
relatively unimportant exception. The majority of the Finnish born 
are located in the Middle West, 31.1 per cent being in the East 
North Central division, and 21.1 per cent in the West North Central. 
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Map 1.— Peb Cent of Gebm an Bobn in Foreiqn-bokn Population, bt 

States: 1920 




It should be noted that this generalization applies to the per cent 
distribution for each nationality taken as a unit. As has been seen 
from the analysis of Tables 60 and 61, and of Tables 160 and 161, 
together with the maps associated with them, when each State and 
geographic division is taken as a unit, the "new" immigration reveals 
a wide and unexpected dispersion. 
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Map 



Cent or Russian Born in Forbiqn-born Population, bt 
8tates: 1920 




Map 4.— Per 



Cent op Irish Born in Foreiqn-bohn Population, 
Geographic Divisions: 1920 




The deductions already made concerning the distribution of the 
North and South American immigrants to the United States are 
borne out by the material presented by this group of tables and maps. 
In general, the Canadian born, both French Canadian and "other" 
Canadian, are concentrated along the northern border of the United 
States, while the Mexican born are most heavily settled along the 
southwestern border. That is, the Mexicans and Canadians have 
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Map 5. — Per Cent of Irish Parentage in Native Born of Mixed 

AND FOREION PaRENTAOE, BT GeOQRAPBIC DIVISIONS I 1920 




Map 6. — Predominant Nationality Among the F'oheign-born Popu- 
lation of Each State: 1920 




simply moved across thp boundary lines separating their countries 
from the United States. Maps 6, 13, 14, and 15 throw into high 
relief these population movements. According to Map 6, the Ca- 
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Map 7.— Per Cent of English and Celtic Speaking Foreign Born in 
Total Foreign-born Population, bt Geographic Divisions: 1920 




Map 8. — Four States in Which Largest Percentage op German 




nadian born dominate the foreign population in the border States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Michigan, Montana, and Washing- 
ton, which are directly exposed to Canadian migration. 

The same map shows the Mexicans to be the leading foreign-born 
element in California, Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas. Reference 
to Table 160 brings out the fact that the Mexican born are 69.2 per 
cent of the foreign-born white population in Texas, 68.5 per cent in 
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Map 9.— Four Statu in Which Laroest Percentage of English 

Born Are Resident: 1920 




Map 10.— Four States in Which Largest Percentaoe or Italian- 
Born Are Resident: 1920 




New Mexico, and 77.2 per cent in Arizona. In California, however, 
this element of the population loads the Italians by a very small margin. 
Again, according to Map 13, it is this same group of four States in 
which the greatest number of Mexicans are settled. 

Maps 14 and 15 likewise place the heaviest percentage of Canadians 
in the northern border region, the French Canadians being grouped in 
a solid block in New England, directly across the border from French 
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Map 11. — Four 8tates in Which Largest Percentage of Russian 

Born Are Resident: 1920 




Canada, while the non-French Canadians arc concentrated in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Michigan, and California. The concentration 
of "other" Canadians in California and Massachusetts is probably 
due largely to' the regularly established steamship transportation 
between California and the Puget Sound area, and between Massa- 
chusetts and the Canadian maritime provinces. 
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Map 13. — Four States in Which Larqrbt Percentaoe or Mexican 

Born Abe Resident: 1020 




Map 14. — Four States in Which Laroest Percentage or 
Canadian Born Are Resident: 1920 




The graphic record that these maps provide of these Mexican and 
Canadian invasions calls attention to a statement made earlier in 
this monograph, namely, that these two ethnic groups derive their 
significance, not so much from their absolute numbers as from their 
concentration and almost contintums contact with their parent popula- 
tions. There are regions along the Mexican and New England borders 
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Map 15. — Fooa States in Which Largest Percentage or "Other" 
Canadian Born Are Resident: 1920 




of this country where there are practically no foreign born excepting 
Mexicans and French Canadians and where the population is in 
direct communication racially and culturally with Mexico or French 
Canada. Putting the matter another way, it is not impossible that, 
if these two over-the-border movements should continue for an- 
other decade on the same scale as in the one just closed, plebiscites 
of the sort which have been held in Upper Silesia and Transylvania 
would result in the transfer of a considerable portion of the territory 
of the United States to Mexico and Canada. 

It would be profitable to pursue this phase of the inquiry into the 
mother tongue of the immigrants in the various parts of the country. 
Considerations of space, however, render such an undertaking imprac- 
ticable. There is opportunity only to consider the relative position 
of English and Celtic mother tongues among the foreign born in the 
various parts of the United States. It may readily be seen that a 
large percentage of English and Celtic in any region bespeaks a small 
percentage of non-English-speaking foreign born in that region, and 
vice versa. Furthermore, it should be remembered that — from the 
viewpoint of "Americanization" activities — it is the non-English- 
speaking foreign born who offer the most obvious problem, since 
they can not become effectively acquainted with the customs and 
ideals of the United States until they speak the language of the 
country. 

Table 165 and Map 7 disclose an interesting situation. English 
and Celtic is most common among the foreign born in the New 
England region, and least common in the West South Central 

4338T-27 10 
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division, whero the Mexicans predominate. For the rest of the 
country, the English-speaking elements constitute from 14 per cenl 
to 29 per cent of the total foreign-born white population. Reference 
to Chapter HI* brings out the fact that it is in the New England 
States whore the foreign-born population is most densely settled, 
and the Middle Atlantic region where it is only slightly less numerous. 
Thus, that soction which the immigrants have occupied most heavily 
is the one in which the greatest proportion of them speak a language 
that enables them to be assimilated most readily. 

Further examination of Tablo 165 and Map 7 results in the dis- 
covery, however, that in the next most heavily invaded region, namely, 
the Middle Atlantic belt, the English and Celtic speaking foreigners 
are a bare fifth of the total foreign born, the Italian, Hebrew and 
Yiddish, and Slavic-speaking peoples together constituting 55.1 per 
cent. In the East North Central and West North Central groups, 
moreover, where the foreign born compose 15.1 per cent and 11 per 
cent, respectively, of the total population, the non-English-speaking 
peoples make up 81.9 per cent and 85.8 per cent, respectively, of the 
total. Moreover, these regions are partially rural, where organized 
"Americanization" activities are not easily prosecuted. 

Thore remains now to be taken up the second method of analyzing 
the distribution of the immigrant peoples, namely, their settlement 
in urban and rural areas. 

This subject may be discussed under three heads: First, the "old" 
and "new" European and Lovantine immigrant nationalities and 
language groups; second, certain selected ethnic stocks; third, the 
Mexican and Canadian immigrants. 

Tables 62 to 68 and Tables 167 to 172 contain the material on 
which this portion of the discussion is based. 

Examination of the urban and rural distribution of the "old" and 
"new" immigration leads to conclusions generally similar to those 
roached in an earlier part of this chapter. 

First of all, it is clear that, as a whole, the central, south, and east 
Europeans are more heavily urbanized than tho north and west 
Europeans. Thus, according to Tablo 62, throo of tho five leading 

- Ct. supra, Ch. Ill, Table 10 and pp. 13, 1&- 
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nationalities among the urbanized foreign born, namely, tho Italians, 
Russians, 3 * and Poles, are from contral, east, and south Europe. 
Further it appears from Table 63 that of the 24 nationalities having 
the highest percentage of foreign-born representatives residing in 
urban areas, 14 are of the "new" immigrant group, 9 aro from 
American countries and othor foreign countries, and only 1 — 
the Irish born—are of the "old" north and west European stock. 
Again, the comparison of the percentage which each foreign-born 
national element forms of the urban population with that which it 
forms of tho rural population and of total population of tho United 
States leads to similar results. Table 64 shows that only 3 of the 
13 "old" immigrant nationalities, namely, the English, Irish, and 
French, are relatively more numerous in the cities of this country than 
in the country at large; whilo there are, on the other hand, 7 out of 
the 16 central, south, and east European nationalities. Again, of 
the 4 nationalities which most strikingly show themselves to bo of 
more numerical importance in the cities than in the country at largo, 
3 are from central, eastern, and southern Europe. They aro the 
Russian, Italian, and Polish born — the same, be it noted, that 
appear among the 5 leading urban groups in Table 62. 



Table 62. — First 5 Countries of Birth and First 5 Mother Tongues of 
Foreign-born White, in Coontht at Laroe, in 25 Principal Cities, 
and in Urban and Rural Areab: 1920 
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Table 63. — Regions and Countries of Bibth or Fobeion- 

AccoaoiNU to Per Cent of Urbanization: 1920 
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Table 64. — Differences in Per Cent Distribution of Total Foreign- 
born White and Urban Foreign-born White Population, by Region 
ok Country of Birth, for the United States: 1920 
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> Countries! having a variation of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent are omitted. 

Reference to the statistics for the 25 principal cities of the 
country in Table 62 and Table 169 leads to similar results. Three out 
of five of the leading foreign-born groups are of the "new" immigra- 
tion, and they are the same three. The corresponding mother 
tongues, that is Yiddish and Hebrew, Italian, and Polish, likewise 
are among the five principal groups of the foreign born in these cities, 
though they are slightly lower in rank. 
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It would naturally be expected that, if the foreign born in the cities 
are dominated by the "new" immigrants, those in the rural areas 
would be dominated by the "old." This is not, however, altogether 
the case. Inspection of Table 62 indicates that, while the "new" 
immigrants are represented by only one nationality — the Italians — 
among the first five of the rural foreign-born groups, the "old" immi- 
grants do not fare much better, having only two nationalities in this 
category, to wit, the Germans and Swedes. The other two out of the 
five most prominent rural foreign-born national elements are the 
Mexicans and Canadians. 

In general, however, the "old" immigrants do outrank the "new" 
in rural localities. Thus, in Table 63, of the 26 least urbanized 
foreign-born national groups, 12 are seen to be north and west Euro- 
peans, while only 8 are recruited from other portions of Europe, the 
rest being from America and Asia. And, of the 5 least urbanized — 
and, by the same token, most "ruralized" — nationalities in this table, 
3, that is, the Norwegian, Danish, and Dutch, are from north and 
west Europe, the other 2 being the Finnish and Mexican born. 

Again, Table 64 shows that, of the five nationalities which are least 
prominent in urban areas as compared with the country at large, 
four are north and west European and one, the Mexican, is American. 

Thus far, the evidence seems overwhelmingly in favor of the cur- 
rent opinion which holds that the " old " immigrant stocks have a predi- 
lection for rural life, and that the "new" central, south, and east 
Europeans tend to crowd in the cities. Further analysis, however, 
indicates that these phenomena do not admit of so simple an inter- 
pretation. 

In the first place, there is evidence that the " old " immigration has in 
the past sought the cities in large numbers. Table 170, for example, 
shows the northwestern European nationalities to predominate among 
the foreign born of tho 25 largest cities of this country right up 
to 1900, and Table 39 brings out the fact that the "old" immigration 
dominated among the total foreign born also up to 1900. The two 
tables suggest, therefore, that the "old" immigration took first place 
in the cities as long as it led in the country at large, and that the 
"new" immigration began to be conspicuous in the cities only when 
it began to be equally conspicuous in the country at large. 

Tables 65, 66, 171, and 172 show, moreover, that, among the * 
second generation, the "old" immigration still occupies first and 
second place in all urban areas, as well as in the 25 principal cities. 
Taken in connection with Table 48, these tables lead to a conclusion 
similar to that just reached above, namely, that thore is a general 
correspondence between the relative position taken by theso nation- 
alities in the cities and in the country as a whole. 
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Table 65. — Number and Peb Cent op Native White Population of Foiision 
or Mixed Parentage, by Birthplace op Parents, in Urban and Rural 
Areas, for the United States: 1920 
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When it is recalled, furthermore, that in a previous section of this 
monograph the fact was established that a.iar higher percentage of 
--foreign born was to be found in the cities of this country 40 or 50 
years ago than to-day, 40 one begins to hesitate before ascribing the 
• existing preponderance of the "new" immigrants in cities solely to 
some sort of inherent idiosyncrasy toward city life on their part, and 
to perceive that it probably is due in large measure to the fact that 
the city serves as a microcosm of the country as a whole, and there- 
fore reflects in its own population the rising tide of "new" immi- 
grants in the United States. 

In this connection mention may be mado of a subsidiary but sig- 
nificant feature of these tables. This is the apparent paradox 

- Cf. no pro, Cb. in. Tables 17, 18, and 19 
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in the distribution of the Germans and Italians. Table 62 places 
them among the first five in both urban and rural areas. A moment's 
reflection leads to the proper explanation. Germany and Italy rank, 
respectively, first and second among the countries of birth of the 
foreign-born population in general, and consequently they loom large 
throughout continental United States in both urban and rural local- 
ities. 41 Again, the preeminence of the Germans and Italians in both 
city and country indicates, so far as these nationalities are concerned 
at least, that there seems to be no particular avoidance of the city 
by the "old" immigrants nor of tho country by the "new." 

Table 66. — First 5 Countries of Birth of 
Foreign-born White Population, and of 
Foreign-born Parents of Native White Per- 
sons, for Urban and Rural Areas: 1920 and 

1910 
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' Figures for Poland not available; Included in Austria, 
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A close examination of certain tables adds yet another element to 
the analysis. Table 67 and Tables 168 and 170, dealing with the 
foreign-born nationalities in each of the 25 principal cities, bring out 
an astonishing absence of uniformity among the several groups. For 
example, the Mexican born, who, according to Table 63, are one of 
the least urbanized nationalities in our foreign population, are never- 
theless the leading foreign-born group in Los Angeles. Again, the 
Norwegians, who are also chiefly settled in rural areas, are 18.6 per 
cent of the foreign population in Minneapolis and 12.3 per cent in 
Seattle, second and third, respectively, in the rank of nationalities in 
these cities. On the other hand, the Russian born, who seem to be 
the most completely given to city life of all the immigrants, and who 
make up 24.1 per cent of the foreign born in New York City, amount 



« CI. Maps l and 2, p. 122. 
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to only 4.1 per cent of the foreign born in San Francisco. likewise 
the Italians, another highly urbanized nationality, who are 19.6 per 
cent of the foreign born in New York City, 23.5 per cent in Newark, 
and 29.4 per cent in New Orleans, are a bare 3.7 per cent in Milwaukee, 
and less than 1 per cent in Minneapolis. An explanation for this 
paradoxical situation is suggested by the discussion of the distribution 
of the foreign born by States and geographic divisions that has just 
been concluded. The Norwegians are prominent in Minnesota and 
Washington; ergo, they are prominent in Minneapolis, which is 
situated in Minnesota, and in Seattle, which is in Washington. 41 The 
Mexicans comprise the largest foreign element in California and the 
largest in Los Angeles. The Italians are, likewise, the most numerous 
nationality among the foreign born of Louisiana, New Jersey, and 
New York, and they rank first in the cities of New Orleans, La., 
and Newark, N. J., and second in New York City. Conversely, they 
are 1.5 per cent of the foreign population of Minnesota and 0.9 per 
cent of the foreign born in Minneapolis, Minn. In short, the foreign 
born of any nationality are prominent in cities situated in those 
regions where they are prominent and are submcrgod in cities situated 
in those regions where they are submerged. Be it noted, this state- 
ment applies to all types of immigrants, to Canadians, 43 Mexicans, and 
typical "old" immigrant nationalities, as well as to the "now" immi- 
grants. It is, of course, true that the central, south, and east Euro- 
peans are found more frequently in the vicinity of urban centers, and, 
hence, in those urban centers, than the north and west Europeans. 
But it is also true that the latter have occasionally been found in 
largo numbers in proximity to urbanized places, and have been 
correspondingly prominent in them. 

Certainly this type of evidence leaves no grounds for imputing an 
excess in urbanizing tendencies to one group as distinguished from 
the other. It is still necessary to account for the greater tendency 
of the one to be found near large cities than the other, but, as is 
shown below, this can be explained largely without reference to the 
idiosyncrasies of any race or group of races. 

Clearly, there is at least room for doubt as to the existence of any 
uniform affinity for city life among the "new" immigrants, or for 
country life among the "old." It seems at least probable that there 
are more far-reaching and obscure factors at work than the simplo 
causo-and-effect relationship to which the data seem at first glance 
to point. 

*> Cf. Tables 180 and 1(58. The percentages are almost lilentlc.il. The Nonreci&oa are 18.6 per cent of the 
foreign population In Minneapolis and 18.6 per cent In Minnesota. They are 12.3 per cent la Seattle and 
12.1 per rant In the Stat* of Washington. 

«K.g^ their promlncDoo In Boston. Cf. Table 170. 
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Tahue 07. — Five Leading Countrieb of Ohioin of Foreign-born Warn) 
Population and of Native Whits of Foreign Stock, and 5 Lbadinq 
Mother Tongues ofthb Fobbiqn-born White, in 10 Principal Cities: 1920 
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1 Based on birthplace of foreign-born while persons (postwar area*). The order of countries would be 
different il based, as in Ch. IX of Vol. II, Fourteenth Census Reports, on birthplace of father. 

The second feature of importance in connection with these tables 
is the peculiar urbanizing disposition of certain groups — not, be it 
noted, of the "old" or "new" immigrants as a whole, but of certain 
nationalities and regional groupings within each. Tables 62, 63, and 
64 are of most interest in this connection. 
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The tendencies revealed by these tables are, at first sight, rather 
confusing. On the one hand, they indicate an unusual urbanization 
of certain European race and national stocks; on the other, they 
show a very high degree of urban settlement on the part of immi- 
grants from certain areas irrespective of race or nationality. 

The race and nationality groups which appear to have a predilection 
for city life are the Irish, the Italians, the Russian Hebrews, and 
Poles. Thus, Table 62 places the Italian, Russian, Polish, and Irish 
in first, second, fourth, and fifth places, respectively, among the 
foreign born of urban areas, and second, first, fourth, and fifth in the 
25 principal cities. Likewise, tho mother tongue classification in the 
same table shows Yiddish and Hebrew to rank second only to English 
and Celtic in the 25 principal cities, whoreas it takes fourth place 
among the foreign born of the country as a whole. 

According to Table 63, moreover, the Russian and Lithuanian 
born rank tenth and eleventh when ranged according to the per cent 
of their number dwelling in cities; the Irish rank fourteenth, and the 
Poles and Italians seventeenth and eighteenth. Finally, as pointed 
out above, Table 64 indicates that the Russian, Italian, Irish, and 
v Polish lead all the foreign-born groups, in the order named, in the 

excess of the percentage which they compose of the urban foreign 
born over that which they constitute of the foreign born of the 
country at large. That is, these four groups are not only conspicuous 
in the cities of this country, but are considerably more so than their 
numerical strength in the total foreign population would warrant. 

The evidence is not quite so obvious as to the urbanization of the 
immigrants from certain geographic areas. Yet it is suggestive. 
Table 63 brings out tho rather startling fact that, among the 15 
nationalities most heavily settled in cities, not less than 1 1 are from 
countries that are in either the Near East " or the West Indies and 
Central and South America. 4 * 

It is difficult to hit upon any causative factors which could account 
also for this urbanizing tendency of the near Eastern and Central 
and South Americans and West Indian peoples, in addition to the 
Italians, Poles, Russian Hebrews, and Irish. Any attempt to account 
for it on the basis of a racial or national predilection for city life falls 
at once to tho ground. For there is such a wide divergence between, 
let us say, the Irish and the Russian Hebrews, and the Syrians and 
the Negro West Indians that such a generalization would have to 
cover practically every racial stock represented in this country, "old" 

« Albaniii, Turkey la Europe, Palestine, Turkey la Asia, Bulgaria, Greece, Humnnin, and Syria. 
« The separate pcrcentfujes achieved by these countries, in tho foreign population of tho country at 
largo, and of the urban areas, are ao until as to make Table M of little significance in this connection. 
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and "now" immigrant, white and black, European and American. 
Again, most of the Central and South Americans are related, on the 
one hand, to the Mexicans and, on the other hand, to various north 
and west European stocks, both of which are decidedly rural in their 
distribution over this country. Indeed, such an effort would come 
dangerously near to a reductio ad absurdum of the whole line of 
reasoning by which a tendoncy toward city life is alleged for any 
nationality or group of nationalities. Clearly some other causes 
must be sought. 

' One such cause may be found in the recency of immigration of many 
of these peoples. In the preceding chapter 48 it was demonstrated 
that there was a well-marked tendency on the part of newly arrived 
immigrants to settle in cities. Furthermore, earlier in this chapter 
it has been shown that most of the groups under discussion here 
have come to the United States in large numbers in recent years. 
Such are the Italians, the Poles, the Russians, and Hebrew-speak- 
ing peoples, the various Levantine folk, and, especially, the West 
Indians and Central and South Americans. The only group which 
is not in this category is the Irish immigrant element. It appears 
obvious, then, that the urbanizing tendency of these ethnic stocks is 
due in large measure to the fact that the cities are being used by 
them as "way stations" to less densely settled areas, during the 
years immediately following their immigration. 47 This seems the 
only tenable hypothesis to apply to the West Indian and related 
immigrants, and it goes a long way toward accounting for the heavy 
urban settlement of the natives of Asia Minor and the Balkans. On 
the other hand, the Italians and Poles, being more homogeneous than 
these other groups, may possess a national or racial penchant toward 
urban life*, although why the Poles should do so when the neighboring 
and racially related Czechoslovaks show a decided rural bent *• is 
hard to explain in consistency with such a theory. It may be that 
the presence of about 10 per cent of Hebrews among the Polish-born 
population accounts for this urbanization. On the other hand, the 
Polish born contain a noteworthy proportion of recent immigrants 
amongst their members, 4 ' so that their urbanization could just as 
well be explained by the same hypothesis that has been applied to 
the Balkan and Central American immigrants, that is, their temporary 
settlement in "way-etation" cities. 

■ Cf. supra, Ob. IV, p. 60. 

« The Buna conclusion la reached by a different line of reasoning by Prof. Walter J. Will cox. In The 

The writer Is indebted to Professor WUlcox for' tbe striking phrase "way stations" as applied to the 
temporary settlement of Immigrants In dtles. 

• Of. Table 187: 33.7 per cent rural, us against M.5 per cent for all the foreign-born white. 

• Of. supra, Oh. IV, Table 38. 
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As just indicated, however, the Hebrews seem to have a definite 
tendency toward urban life. It is true also that they are largely 
recent immigrants. Nevertheless, they seem to display an especial 
dislike for rural life, and a corresponding fondness for the city. Thus, 
Table 68 shows the Yiddish and Hebrew mother tongue group to be 
fourth in the total foreign-born population, and fourth in its urban 
foreign population, but only tenth in the rural foreign population, 
while Table 62 indicates that, among the foreign born of the largest 
cities of the country, this same group appears in second place, out- 
distancing the German and Italian elements, which far outnumber 
them in the country at large, being led, indeed, only by the English 
and Celtic element. Moreover, the same table places the Russian 
born in first place among the foreigners of the 25 principal cities, 
whereas they are only third in the country at large. Together 
''' with the evidence of Tables 63 and 64, these figures would sug- 
gest such an unusual cityward trend as to warrant the conclusion 
that it must, to a considerable extent, betoken a racial peculiarity. 
In this connection it may be remembered that in Europe the Hebrews 
are mainly city dwellers. 40 



Tablk 68. — Ten Principal Mother Tongues or the Foreion-born White 
Population por the United States, Classified According to Urban 
and Rural Areas: 1920 
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> Probably Includes n considerable proportion of Hebrew* erroneously reported as of Russian mother 



As for the Italians, the evidence permits no definite conclusion. 
It may be noted, however, that Table 62 shows them to be by no 
means absent in rural areas. Further, their relatively heavy settle- 
ment in such nonurban States as Louisiana, Mississippi, and West 
Virginia," and their success in agriculture — which is moderate in this 



• Especially In Russia, where, until recently, tbey were confined principally within toe " Pale," And 
debarred from agricultural pursuits. Of. Ripley: Toe Races of Europe, New York, 1899, pp. 373-378. 
•> Cf. Maps 2 and 6. 
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country, but conspicuous in South America** — makes it seem, on 
the whole, likely that they are not inherently an urban people, but 
that their predominance in urban centers is due largely to the relative 
recency of their migration, and to the consequent settlement of large 
numbers of them in "way-station" cities. \ 

What of the Irish? The "way-station" hypothesis can assuredly 
not apply to them, since they are par excellence a characteristically 
"old" immigrant nationality. There seems nothing for it but to 
impute to them a peculiar bent for city life. Even here, an alternative 
explanation is possible, namely, that the Irish are settled largely in 
New England, where city life predominates. On the other hand, 
Table 67 shows the Irish also to be conspicuous in cities such as St. 
Louis and Baltimore, which are removed from the principal centers 
of Irish dispersion. 

The results of this rather extended analysis are exceedingly en- 
lightening. Of the various racial, national, and territorial groups 
who are furnishing an exceptionally large quota of city dwellers, it 
is found, first, that certain groups, such as the Central and South 
Americans and West Indians and the Balkan and Levantine peoples, 
seem to be found in cities mainly because of their relatively recent 
arrival in America; second, that others, such as the Poles and 
Italians, may have a peculiar fondness for city life, but that it seems 
more likely that the Italians are urban chiefly because of their 
recent migration, and that the Poles, besides being relatively recent 
immigrants, also show the influence of the 10 per cent of Hebrews 
included in their number; third, that, consequently, the only groups 
to which a definite cityward drift can clearly be imputed are the 
Hebrews, especially the Russian Hebrews, and the Irish. One of 
these groups is from the "old" immigration; the other, from the 
"new." 

At the very least, the oft-repeated assertion that the "new" 
immigrants are, as a class, more prone to city life than the "old" 
must be taken with very great reserve. 

Little need be said concerning the relative distribution in urban 
and rural centers of the Mexican and Canadian immigration. Table 
62 places the Canadian and Mexican born among the 5 nationalities 
most prominent in rural districts, and Table 63 shows the French 
Canadians to rank twenty-second in the per cent of their number of 
urbanized, the "other" Canadians thirty-seventh, and the Mexicans 
forty-ninth. Table 64 indicates that the Mexicans and " other "Cana- 
dians are less frequent among the foreign-bom urban dwellers than 
among the foreign population of the country as a whole, although 

" Cf. Fo«sUr: Iteliu Emigration at Our Timea, Camhrid^. 191», Cta. XIII, XV, XVI, and XIX. 
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the French Canadians show an opposite tendency. Thus the 
Canadian and Mexican born, more especially the latter, are dis- 
tinctly rural rather than urban in distribution. There is, however, 
some tendency toward urbanization on the part of the French 
Canadians. 

The cause for this phenomenon is not far to seek. Map 13 demon- 
strates the Mexicans to be most heavily settled in rural States, and 
Map 15 shows that three of the four States in which the "other" 
Canadians are most numerous — namely, New York, Michigan, and 
California— are partially rural, though they contain large cities. On 
the other hand, Map 14 places a heavy percentage of the French 
Canadians in two highly urbanized States, to wit, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, although the other two States most densely 
occupied by French Canadians are Maine and New Hampslure, 
which are partly rural. In other words, one of the principles 
j elucidated above is at work here: The Mexicans and Canadians are 
largely settled in rural communities, because the regions occupied by 
them are chiefly rural. The slight tendency toward urbanization on 
the part of the French Canadians seems due, partly, to the fact 
v . that a portion of them are settled in urbanized centers. In this case, 
however, there may be also some tendency toward urban life, or 
*tt least, industrial life." 

The Giird principal topic in this section may now bo taken up. It 
is a summary, based on what has just preceded, as well as on other 
portions of the monograph, of the forces that are at work in the ter- 
ritorial distribution of immigration. 

Before this can be done, however, it is necessary to call attention 
to one factor, which has been suggested in the foregoing discussion 
but wliich has not been explicitly set forth. This is the principle of 
ethnic cohesion. It can bo best understood after reference to the 
maps accompanying this chapter. 

These maps reveal a clear-cut tendency on the part of certain 
national groups to dwell in contiguous territories, or, in other words, 
to migrate in more or less cohesive ethnic bodies. The most striking 
examples of this tendency have been already noted. They are the 
Bolidly massed Mexicans in the Southwest, the Canadians in the 
North and especially in the Northeast, the 'Scandinavians in the 
Northwest, and the Germans in the northern Mississippi Valley. 
But this is not all. Maps 1 and 6 give ovidence of an unexpected 
overflow of Germans into Kentucky and the West South Central 

n The nativae of Newfoundland offer a peculiar problem. Table 63 suggests that they are highly 
urbuniuxl, though Table 04 does not bear this out. As stated above, this population ciast reecho* tbe 
United States principally by boat, through the New England port*, aod It la likely that Boston and 

to the large Canadian population In Boston. 
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States, in direct contact with the East and West North Central 
States, where they are most heavily settled. Further, as mentioned 
above, the Russian born are seen from Maps 3 and 6 to be promi- 
nent in the South Atlantic and East South Central States — a phe- 
nomenon that seems largely inexplicable until one sees from Map 11 
that this area is contiguous to the center of heaviest Russian settle- 
ment, the Middle Atlantic belt, and a secondary center of settlement 
in Illinois. Again, the Italians are not only prominent in the Middle 
Atlantic area, as found in Map 10, but are also shown in Maps 2 and 
6 to occupy with some density a wide V-shaped belt, extending con- 
tinuously from the Middle Atlantic States to Louisiana, and thence 
upward through Oklahoma, Colorado, and Utah, into Nevada and 
California. 

The Irish in the country are plainly seen, from Map 4, to be most 
heavily settled in two solid strips, along the country's two sea- 
boards. 6 * 

It is regrettable that the limits of this monograph and the nature 
of the material do not permit a detailed analysis of all the racial and 
national elements. Tables 160 and 161 show pretty plainly that 
most of them, as well as these major ethnic groups, exhibit similar 
tendencies. For example, the numerically unimportant Czecho- 
slovaks present a perfect illustration of the characteristics here 
being discussed. Their region of heaviest concentration is a block of 
four contiguous States: New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois, 65 
while they constitute a significant proportion of the foreign born in 
a continuous bolt running from these States south into Texas. 6 * 

It must not be inferred from the foregoing that this principle of 
ethnic cohesion is to be taken as the only or even as the leading 
decisive factor in the territorial distribution of the foreign born. 
Other factors have been noted in the pages just preceding; and at 
the end of Chapter IV it was pointed out that a wide variety of 
causes has probably been at work in the dispersion over the United 
States of its foreign stock, whether "old" or "new." Nevertheless, 
the tendency just analyzed is so striking and so far-reaching as to 
command attention. It must certainly be accepted as one of the 
more important causative agencies operating to make the various 
ethnic stocks and nationalities among the foreign stock seek the 
locations where they now reside. 

* Maps 4 and 5 tire bused on geographic divisions and not States, and therefore somewhat csaorerate 
the tendency to territorial contiguity. 

« Cf. Table lei. or the total Czechc«lovakian population. New York has 10.0 per cent; Pennsylvania, 
VJ per cent; Ohio, 11.6 per cent; end Illinois, 18.4 per cent. 

■ Cf. Table 160. Per coat of total foreign- born white: Indiana, 2.6; IllinoU, 8.5: Wisconsin. 4.3; Iowa. 4.1; 
Nebraska. 10.6; Oklahoma, 4.6; and Texas, 3.6. It should be noted, further, that there is a westward 
"wave-like" movement here, there being an lncreaeo in the relativo Importance to Nebraska, and a 
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Two other aspects of the question may be briefly noted. In the 
first place, the hypothesis just formulated furnishes the most rea- 
sonable, if not the only, clue to certain otherwise obscure phenomena. 
To take one or two among many: How can the large proportion of 
Germans in Kentucky be explained other than on the assumption 
that they are a sort of outwash from the principal centers of German 
settlement to the North and West) Certainly there was little free 
land available there when the German migration to this country was 
at its height; and climatic conditions, agricultural methods, and 
social customs in that State are in strong contrast to those found in 
the chief points of German concentration. Again, how else can the 
curious distribution of Italians be explained ? The agricultural oppor- 
tunities and climatic conditions in Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, 
and California probably are responsible in a large measure for the 
heavy per cent of Italians in those States, while their prominence in 
New England and the Middle Atlantic States is no more than would 
be expected of the most numerous element in the "new" immigration. 
But why are thoy so prominent in those States lying between that 
they compose the largest foreign-born white element in Alabama and 
Nevada? Is it not reasonable to assume that a "filling-in" process 
has been going on southwest from New York, northeast and north- 
■ west from Louisiana, and southeast from California) This theory 
seems to furnish the most satisfactory explanation for these and 
similar features of the territorial distribution of the several immigrant 
groups. 

Another and somewhat different sort of phenomenon finds its best 
elucidation from this theory. Table 100 shows the French-born 
population to be most densely settled, relative to the other foreign- 
born white elements, in the State of Louisiana, where the French 
number 9.3 per cent of the total foreign born, as compared with 1.1 
per cent in the entire country. Moreover, according to Table 170, 
the French rank third among the foreign born of the city of New 
Orleans, although they drop to eighteenth place among the country's 
entire foreign population. Again, Table 169 places the French- 
speaking foreign born in New Orleans at 11.2 per cent of the total 
foreign born, as against 1.4 per cent for the 25 principal cities of the 
country. 

There seems to be no way of explaining this unwonted prominence 
of the French in Louisiana other than by the attractive force of the 
French element remaining there as a result of the French occupation 
of the old Louisiana territory. When it is remembered that this 
region has not been under the French flag since 1803, the marked 
persistence of a tendency toward relatively dense French settlement 
there is seen as a truly remarkable evidence of the significance of the 
principle of ethnic cohesion. 
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Again, this theory is entirely consonant with the principles of 
anthropological science. It is generally held that in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa racial migrations have followed just such a course. Any 
given people has entered a new region in a compact body, dominating 
here, achieving less prominence there, appearing only as a trace at 
the fringes of its invading movement, but staying together in almost 
every case." That is, racial movoments have ever preserved a stream- 
like, or, better still, a glacierlike nature. And there seems no good 
reason to suppose that this almost universal characteristic of migra- 
tions should not be found in the case of the various ethnic move- 
ments which this country is, and has been, undergoing. Other fac- 
tors, especially climate, economic opportunity, and racial idiosyn- 
crasy, have undoubtedly operated to set these streams in motion, to 
divert and divide them, or even to break them up. But that they 
have, nevertheless, maintained their identity in a considerable de- 
gree would appear undoubted. 1 * 

The ground is now cleared for a general statement relative to the 
various forces that are seen to have been at work in the dispersion of 
the immigrants of this country into its various States and geographic 
divisions, and into its rural, urban, and metropolitan areas. 

It would seem that the dominant forces at work have been four: 
First, nearness to major ports of entry, and availability of trans- 
portation; second, ethnic cohesion; third, economic opportunity; 
fourth, recency of immigration. Besides these, threo other sub- 
sidiary factors are traceable, namely, climate, ethnic idiosyncrasy, 
and the correspondence between the make-up of city populations 
and the population of the country as a whole, on the one hand, and 
the population of adjacent territories, on the other. 

The first of these forces, namely, the influence of ports of entry 
and transportation routes upon the distribution of the foreign born 
has been discussed at some length in Chapter III. Attention was 
directed to the persistent accumulation of foreign elements near 
the main ports of debarkation from abroad, particularly on the 
North Atlantic and Pacific seaboards. Additional testimony has 
been contributed by Table 161. The Middle Atlantic and New 
England groups, and particularly the State of New York, appear as 
centers of concentration for. practically every major nationality, 
whether "old" or "new." Clearly there is, and has been, a very 
heavy sediment deposited from the various immigrant streams in 
the immediate vicinity of their place of entry into this country. 

" Cf. Inter alia- Ripley: The. Racw ol Europe, NewYork, IS*; Krane: Man, Past and Prewnt, London. 
MOD; DUoo: The Racial History oT Man, New York, 1923; Huntington: The Character of Race*. New 
York, 19M. The ma pa In Ripley are particularly Informing. 

* For evidence of a somewhat similar tendency within the native population of England and of the 
United 8tatee, ct Raveostein: "The Laws of Migration." Statistical Journal, Vol. XLVin, pp. 1W-1M, 
tad Vol. LII. pp. 282-3S5. (London. 1886 and lBSU.) 

43381'— 27 11 
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Something has also been said regarding transportation routes. 
The general east-and-west development of American railways has 
probably been in part responsible for the relative absence of immi- 
grants in Southeastern and East South Central areas, though the 
heavy negro population in these regions would seem to be a more 
potent factor. Tho relationship between the development of rail- 
roads in the West and Northwest, and the spread of tho "old" immi- 
grants there, particularly Germans and Scandinavians, is an even 
clearer illustration of this tendency. In fact, it has been seen that 
the opening of new railroads was, with the availability of cheap lands, 
a leading force in the present distribution of this portion of the 
"old" immigration. 

The second factor, to wit, the tendency of peoples to stay in 
ethnic and national units and to occupy contiguous territory, needs 
no further explication. It may be pointed out that it is closely 
related to the one just discussed. That is, many of these population 
streams have had their starting point at the major ports of entry, 
and have flowed across the country along the channels offered by the 
great natural and artificial transportation routes. The Germans, 
Italians, and Irish all appear to be illustrations of the interaction 
of these two principles. 

An additional and occasional alternative influence in directing the 
progress of the immigrants through the country is the third factor 
named above — that is, economic opportunity. As indicated in Chapter 
IV, this force seems to have been operative about as frequently with 
the "old" as with the "new" immigrants. The most noteworthy 
examples of its operation among the former are the early prominence 
of the foreign born in the gold fields of California and the adjoining 
Mountain States; among the latter, the Italian settlement of the 
lower Mississippi Valley, the large number of recent immigrants in 
West Virginia (probably in the coal fields) , and the lately manifested 
intrusion of immigrants into the rural regions of New England and 
the Middle Atlantic States. 

Three further remarks should be mado in this connection. The 
manifest avoidance by immigrants of regions heavily settled by 
negroes would appear largely as economically motivated, that is, as 
showing a disposition to seek places other than those in which the 
immigrant would find competition in his principal field of endeavor, 
jiamcly, unskilled labor. 

/Second, as suggested at the close of Chapter III, it is impossible 
io say how far the immigrant has followed economic opportunity, 
'and how far economic opportunity has followed the immigrant. 
Have immigrants settled in industrial centers, because of the abund- 
ance of jobs there, or have industries developed in immigrant corn- 
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muni ties because of the large supply of willing, easily exploited 
unskilled labor which they have offered? 

Third, the predominance of the "new" immigrant in cities and 
non agricultural occupations can be explained, partially on the basis 
of economic opportunity. Two generations ago land was cheap, 
or to be had for the asking, and agriculture dominated American 
economic life. To-day, land is so expensive as to be out of the reach 
of most immigrants, and agriculture is declining both in the num- 
bers it engages and the profit that it offers. The immigrant is 
not alone in avoiding the farms. The native American of native 
parentage is deserting the country for the city in even larger numbers 
\ than the foreigner. 59 It would therefore seem that the "new" 
/immigrant seeks the city more generally than did the "old" for 
A. very much the same reason that the native American boy turns 
\ y s back on his father's farm and seeks his fortune in a city: Because 
the whole of the United States is passing through a period of in- 
dustrial and urban development, making the factory and office 
more attractive to the average young man than the farm. Further- 
more, it has been seen that after a waiting period of eight or nine 
years,* 0 which gives them time to accumulate some money and to 
acquire knowledge of American ways, many "new" immigrant 
groups show a striking tendency to migrate to the country, often 
to the very farms which the native Americans have given up. 

Recency of immigration, the fourth of the principal influences in 
the distribution of immigration, has to do mainly with the settlement 
of the foreign born in cities. It has been seen that, not only is there 
a large preponderance of city dwellers among the "new" immigrants, 
but that immigrants always have been heavily represented in the cities. 
Moreover, the most highly urbanized ethnic groups have been found, 
on the whole, to be made up largely of lately arrived immigrants. 
These facts, together with the evidence just adduced of an out-of-tho- 
city drift after a lapse of time, lead to the conclusion that cities act 
largely as "way stations" for most immigrants, be they "new" or 
"old", European or American. 

The Canadians and Mexicans appear as outstanding exceptions 
to this generalization, being largely composed of recent migrants 
and being largely rural in distribution. In their case, however, the 
principle of ethnic cohesion seems to have overridden all other factors; 
that is, those regions adjacent to the Canadian and Mexican borders, 
and in which the Canadians and Mexicans have settled most numer- 
ously, are mainly rural. 

- Russiter, op. cit., p. 110. CC, el«o. Farm Tenancy In the United States, Census Monograph IV, 
and Farm Population of the United States, Census Monograph VIII. 

•» Cf. Table 158. Professor WUlcox finds the waiting period ia the city to be M years. Winoox, op. 
cit.. p. 531. 
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Only brief reference need be made to the three subsidiary factors 
operative in the distribution of American immigration. Climatic 
factors have played a certain part — how important a one it is impos- 
sible to say. It should be remembered that climatic variations in 
this oountry are not extensive, the greater portion of its territory 
being well within the Temperate Zone; so that there is not the oppor- 
tunity for ethnic differentiation on the basis of climate that there is, 
for example, in South America. Probably the relatively large 
settlement of Italians in the lower Mississippi Valley and California 
is based partially on the similarity of climate between those regions 
and the Italian peninsula. The failure of the Mexican population 
to travel far north of the border States may also arise from their 
preference for a climate essentially like their own. The northern 
settlement of the Scandinavians might be due in part to the fact 
that they come from the northernmost part of Europe. 

Ethnic idiosyncrasy has been seen to affect the urban settlement 
of two groups — the Irish and Hebrew. It may have had a more 
widespread, but less easily identified influence, in this and other 
forms of distribution than this study has established. As it is, the 
relatively minor significance of race in the immigrant's territorial 
distribution is one of the most striking facts brought out by this 
study. The alleged preference of the "new" immigrant for urban 
life has often been mentioned in this monograph. But very little 
finally conclusive evidence has been found to establish such a tend- 
ency. The "new" immigrant has been found to be neither so 
universally, nor so distinctively an urban dweller as is often supposed 
and, where ho has been urbanized, other than racial factors have 
generally been seen to be at work. The alleged inherent urbanizing 
tendencies of the central, south, and east Europeans can not, for the 
present, at least, be accepted as scientifically established. 

Finally, the relationship between the percentage of various ethnic 
groups in urban populations, and in the population in general, par- 
ticularly the population immediately surrounding a particular city, 
needs little discussion beyond that which it has already received. As 
the first stopping places of many immigrants, the cities come auto- 
matically to reflect the ethnic make-up of the foreign-born population 
as a whole. Consequently, those racial and national elements, 
whether of the "old" or "new" immigration, that bulk most heavily 
in the country's foreign population, also loom largest in the cities. 
More than this, the cities of a particular region react to the ethnic 
make-up of the surrounding country, "new" immigrants being prom- 
inent in cities situated in regions where they are numerically im- 
portant; "old" immigrants displacing them in cities near regions 
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where the "old" immigrants predominate; the otherwise nonurban- 
ized Mexicans shouldering both "new" and "old " aside in those cities 
situated in their own peculiar centers of settlement. As pointed out 
in Chapter IV, moreover, it happens that most of the large cities of 
this country are in regions where the recent immigrants are most 
thickly settled. 

In sum, something like the following seems to express the course 
followed by the generality of immigrants, whether considered as a 
unit or as separate ethnic groups: They have accumulated near the 
large seaport cities of New England, of the Middle Atlantic States, 
and, to a lesser extent, of the Pacific coast. They have slowly 
spread out over the country wherever transportation was available 
and economic opportunity beckoned. A generation or two ago, such 
opportunity led them mainly, but not universally, to the Middle 
West and far West; to-day it leads them chiefly to the industrial 
East, Northeast, and East North Central regions. Usually they 
have clustered around points of ethnic or national concentration. 
Some few of them show a liking for certain climates; others for urban 
as opposed to rural life. But most of them seem, shortly after their 
arrival, to move into cities, there to wait until opportunity opens 
elsewhere and, ultimately, to establish themselves in the city or in 
the country, according as other factors place them adjacent to or 
remote from city life. Finally, the immigrant is one with the other 
inhabitants of the Nation in responding to certain country-wide 
population trends. Fifty years ago he joined the great stream of 
westward-moving settlers into the prairie lands of the trans-Missis- 
sippi region. To-day, he feels the pull of that cityward tide which 
this country's industrial expansion has set in motion." 

Journal. Vol. XLVUI, pp. 184-187 (London, 188fi). 
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AGE AND SEX COMPOSITION OF THE FOREIGN STOCK 

Tho age and sex composition of the foreign element in the United 
States is of peculiar importance to the student of American popu- 
lation problems. Not only does its analysis throw light on many 
points relative to the immigrant stock itself, but it also contributes 
to a better understanding of the character of the entire white popu- 
lation of the country, for there are certain peculiarities in the dis- 
tribution of age and sex classes among both the foreign born and 
their children which Drofoundly affect the white population as a 
whole. 

The material available for this portion of the study is of two sorts: 
First, that relating to tho foreign stock as a whole; second, that 
relating to certain ethnic groups of tho foreign born. The latter is 
far from complete, being based only on a special tabulation of a 
limited number of nationality and mother-tongue groups in selected 
areas. It covers, however, a total of 3,706,190 foreign-born persons, 
and so is probably adequately representative of the particular 
racial elements involved in tho tabulation. Nevertheless, the con- 
clusions based on this second class of material can not be given as 
great weight as if they covered the entire foreign-born population, 
since there is, inevitably, a certain margin of error in any computa- 
tion based on "sampling," such as this is. Furthermore, it was 
possiblo only to tabulate ages in quinquennial groups, producing a 
variation of one year in the period adopted for males, as tho ago of 
maximum fecundity, between this set of tables and those relating 
to the whole population. It should be noted, moreover, that age 
statistics are peculiarly subject to error, for a variety of reasons. 1 
In this study, however, no effort can be made to go behind the data 
as they appear in tho census reports. 

1. AGE AND SEX COMPOSITION OF THE FOREIGN STOCK AS A WHOLE 

As in other parts of this monograph the analysis at this place may 
most conveniently be undertaken from two standpoints — the age and 
sex composition of the foreign stock throughout the country and the ' 
variation in tho sex ratio and age distribution within it that may bo 
noted in the several regions of the United States and in different 
kinds of communities. Under each of theso two headings, three 
topics form the basis of discussion — the ratio of males to females; 

i Cf. Twulftta Census of tbe U oiled States, Supplementary Analysis and Derivative Tables, Wash- 
ington, 1000, pp. 134-144 Fourteenth Census Reports, Vol. II, Ch. Ill, pp. 143, 140. 
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age; and the interrelation between age and the sex ratio, especially 
around the age of maximum fecundity. 

The most widely significant conclusions to be reached in this 
portion of the monograph are derived from theirs* of these two sets 
of data, namely, the age and sex composition of the foreign stock in 
the country at large. The material to be analyzed is contained in 
Tables 69, 70, 71, 72, and 73, and Chart 6. 

The most noteworthy aspect of the sex ratio of the foreign-born 
population is the marked excess shown by the males over the females. 
Table 69 indicates that, in the foreign-born white population, there 
are 1,217 males for every 1,000 females. While it is true that, as a 
rule, all populations show some preponderance of males over females,' 
such an excess generally amounts only to 1 or 2 in 100. The dispro- 
portion between males and females existing in the foreign-born 
population of this country is, therefore, quite exceptional. Its 
causation is bound up with the age distribution of this population 
class, and may most suitably be taken up later in this discussion. 

The influence upon the white population as a whole of this unusual 
predominance of males among tho immigrant groups also is brought 
out by Table 69. Whereas, among the native whites of native 
parentage there are 1,030 males per 1,000 females, and among the na- 
tive whites of foreign or mixed parentage only 986 per 1,000 females, 
the total white population contains 1,044 males per 1,000 females. 
That is, the white population as a whole is materially affected by 
its inclusion of the exceptionally unbalanced foreign-born white group. 

It is of interest to note further, that the population of Europe, 
from which the bulk of this country's immigration is drawn, also 
shows the effects of this phenomenon. So great has been the 
excess of males among the European immigrants to this and other 
countries, that the population reniaining in Europe contains an excess 
of females, being unique in this respect among the populations of 
the world.* 

The sex ratio of tho foreign-born population of this country is not, 
however, any more peculiar than its ago distribution, nor is it of 
any greater moment to the white population in general. The 
extraordinary age structure of the foreign element in this country 
is graphically depicted in Chart 6. Tho diagram for the foreign- 
born white is obviously different in appearance from all the others, 
being "bulged" at tho center, whereas the others are more or less 
regularly pyramidal in shape. Moreover, the diagrams for the 
native white of foreign and of mixed parentage differ markedly from 
that for the native white of native parentage, being much heavier 
at the base than is the latter. 



1 Cf. Twelfth Census of the United States, Supplementary Analysis and Derivative TaMcs, pp. 88, &>. 
1 This was the ease, even before the decimation of males in Europe accompanying tbe World War. Cf. 
Twelfth Census of the United States, Supplementary Analysis and Derivative Tables, toe. cit. 
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Table 69. — Aoe and Sex Distribution and Ratio of Males to Feu ales, 
for White Population, bt Nativity and Parentage, for the United 
1920 



All ages 



Under 5 yean. 
5 to S ye«\rs 
10 to 14 yeans.. 
15 to 10 : 



25 to 29 years 
30 to 34 years 

aato3y 

40 to 44 



45 to 49 yearn.. 
50 to 54 years. . 



All 



WHITI population: 



Total 



Number 


Percent 


Nnmbcr 


1'ercent 


Number 


Percent 


04.830,815 


ioao 


48,430.655 


100. 0 


46,390,260 


100. 0 


373, 921 
10, 067, 245 
9,309,322 
K 314, 155 

8,185.341 


10.0 

ia« 

0.9 
8.8 
8.0 


5,380,714 
40W.20S 
4,735,150 
4,141,831 
4. 018,570 


me 

10 5 
0.8 
8.8 
8.3 


5,113,307 
4.988,040 
4,634. 172 
1 172. 324 
4,105,765 


11.0 
10 8 
10.0 
0.0 
0.0 


8,141.080 
7,338,7110 


&0 

7.7 
7.8 
0.1 


4.004,301 
3,776,266 
3,06.% Ml 
2,067.412 


8.5 
7.8 
7.0 
0.3 


4,047,389 

3, 662,524 

iss 


8.7 
7.7 
7.1 
0.0 


5,188,040 
4,817.266 
10, (ft), 1.10 
128,063 


5,5 
4.0 
11.3 

ai 


2,770,175 
2. 293, 604 
6,500,755 
78,325 


47 
47 
1L4 

as 


2,408,865 

2,023,662 

5, 159, 375 
45,538 


5.2 
4.4 
11.1 
0.1 




25.0 




38.1 


— 


25.1 



104.4 



NATIVE WHITE OT NATIVE rARENTAOK 



Under 5 years, 
ft to 9: 



10 to 14 years . 
15 to 19 years.- 
20 to 24 years.. 



25 to 29 years.. 
30 to 34 years.. 
35 to 39 years.. 
40 to 44 years . . 



45 to 49 years 

50 to 54 years 

65 years and over. 
Age unknown 



Median age.. 



Total 


Male 




Males to 
I '&}« 




Percent 


Number 


Percent 




Percent 








58,421,957 


ioao 


29, 638, 781 


ioao 


28.785, 176 


100.0 


103.0 


7, 36fi, 530 
6,077.863 
6, 465, 700 
6,599.048 

6,176,707 


12.fi 
1L0 
11.1 
0.6 
8.0 


3,741. 194 
3,534,092 
3, 259. 38* 
2, 797, 477 
2,646.818 


12 6 
1L0 
1L0 
9.4 

a 6 


3, 625, 336 
8,443,771 
3,186,321 
2.801,569 
2,629,889 


12.6 
12.0 

1L1 1 

a7 
ai 


103. 2 
102.6 

96.8 


4,764,803 
4,086,041 
3,815, 852 
3,099.330 


8.3 
7.0 
6.6 
A3 


2,367.313 
3,054,871 
1,062.634 
1,684, 240 


ao 

6.0 
46 
5.3 


2,397,400 
2,041.370 
1,853.218 
L 615. 084 


8.3 
7.1 
44 
A3 


BB.7 
100 7 
105.9 
1CH.6 


1763,013 
2,236,700 

5, 968. 195 
92, 189 


47 
3.8 
10 2 

as 


1,463,247 
1, 186.619 
3,070,324 

68,760 


40 

40 
144 

as 


L 389, 766 
1,060.081 
2.917.871 

33,410 


46 
8.6 

iai 
at 


113.5 

104 2 

1740 

'iL : 




22.7 




2Z8 




2X6 


......... 











The precise nature of the variation in the age distribution of these 
population classes, as well as the causes therefor, are indicated by the 
tables bearing on the subject. Table 70 sets forth the primary cause 
of this whole chain of phenomena. It shows, in the first place, that, 
among the recent immigrants to this country, the males outnumber 
the females very nearly 2 to 1, and, in the second place, that the 
overwhelming majority of them are in the late adolescent or adult 
period of life; in other words, that very few children under 14 or 16 
come to this country. 
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Table 69. — Ao« and 8ex Distribution and Ratio of Males to Females, 
for Whitk Population, bt Nativity and Parentage, for the United 
States: 1920— Continued 



AOI QIOUP 


KATIVK WHITE OF roRtiaM OR KIXSD PARINTIOK 


Total j Male 


Female Males to 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


females 


All ages 

Under S years 

10 to 14 years 

25 to 28 years.. 

45 to 40 years 

60 to 54 years 

Median age 


22, 086, 204 


100.0 


11,265,552 


100.0 


11, 420,662 


ioao 


OS. 6 


2,962,407 
2,039,408 
2,502,251 
2, 107, 167 
2,081,700 

1,922, 325 
1,501,374 
1.411 14* 
1,228,118 

1, 135, 352 
013, 180 
1,710.255 
11,230 


13.1 
13.0 
1L4 
9.6 
9.3 

8.5 
7.0 
6.2 
A4 

5.0 
AO 
7.6 

P) 

21.6 


1,406,663 
1, 479, 339 
1,208,610 
1.0B6.0M 
1,014.770 

034,001 
774,777 
094,030 
500,971 

671,605 
455,439 
854, 620 
5,834 


113 
13.1 
11.5 
0.6 
0.0 

8.8 
6.0 
6.3 
A3 

5.1 
AO 

7.6 

ai 

21.4 


1, 405, 744 
1,460, 150 
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Such a circumstance is to be expected. Emigration offers the best 
opportunities to persons in the prime of life, as some 80 per cent of 
our immigrants are. Ordinarily, young children do not migrate 
unless they are accompanying or going to their parents, and older 
people undertake such a venture only to join sons or daughters who 
have prepared new homes for them in the new country. Likewise, 
the rigors and hazards of migration are not those which unaccom- 
panied women would readily face, while the living conditions and 
industrial opportunities which the present-day male immigrant encoun- 
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tors are such as to make it difficult — if not altogether impossible — 
for him to bring wife or daughter with him. The majority of im- 
migrants are consequently single, or have left their wives and daugh- 
ters in "the old country," planning either to send for them later, or 
to return to them. That is to say, the bulk of contemporary immi- 
gration to this country is made up of young or middle-aged men. 
unaccompanied and unencumbered by women or children. 4 



Table 70. — Sxx Ratio and Age Distribution or Immigrants Admitted 
to the United States: 1910-1919 
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The effect of this aspect of present-day immigration upon the 
foreign population has already been noted. Table 69 shows that the 
foreign-born white contain an abnormally small percentage of 
children as compared with other population classes. Thus, among 
the natives of native parentage 35.6 per cent are under 15 years of 
age, while the corresponding age group amounts only to 3.9 per cent 
of the foreign-born white. The percentage of adults in each class is, 
of course, equally disproportionate, being much larger in the case of 
the foreign born than in that of the native born of native parentage. 

Another aspect of this phenomenon is depicted in Tables 71 and 
72. The foreign born constitute a relatively small percentage of the 
population under 20, but an abnormally large proportion in the 
adult age periods. For example, it appears from Table 71, that the 
foreign born are only 1.8 per cent of the white children of this country, 
but are 19.3 per cent of those in maturity, and 27.8 per cent of those 
in old age. Again, 22.7 per cent of those of voting age — that is, over 
1 in 5 — are foreign born.* 

Still another aspect of this data is derived from the study of the 
median age of the foreign born. t According to Table 71, the median 
age for the native white of native parentage is 22.7 years, but, for the 
foreign born, it is 40 years. 

♦ That there are notable differences in this report between the various ethnic and nationality p-oupa of 
immigrants is shown later in this section. 

» Many of them are, of course, unnaturallied. Cf. Infra., Ch. IX, Table 1 14, p. 251. 

• The median age U that age which divides the population into two equal groups, one-half being older and 
one-half younger than the median. Fourteenth Census Report*, Vol. n, Cb. UI, p. 148. 
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Chart 6.— Dibtribotion bt Age Groups for White Population, bt Sex: 

1920 

[Pcrcentafw shown In each diagram based on total population in the group, and not on totals for each 
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Table 71. — Number and Per Cevt Distribution bt 8ex AND Selected 
Aob Groups or White Population, bt Nativity and Parentaoe, for the 
United St ateh: 1920 
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An interesting situation is revealed when the ago composition of 
the native born of foreign or mixed parentage is examined. Table 
71 gives for this class a median age of 21.6 years, against 25.6 years 
for the entire white population, 22.7 years for the native white of 
native parentage, and 40 years for the foreign-born white. Tables 
71 and 72 indicate that the children of the immigrant constitute a 
steatlily diminishing percentage of the total white population as they 
grow oliler. Thus, they are 28.4 per cent of those under 15 years; 
22.9 per cent of those from 15 to 59 years; and 14.2 per cent of 
those 60 years of age and over. Finally, Table 72 and Chart 6 show 
that the native born of foreign or mixed parentage contain an abnor- 
mally high percentage of children. That is, this nativity group is 
weakly represented in the adult years, strongly represented in child- 
hood, and, therefore, on the whole, unusually young. 
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One reason for this phenomenon is not far to seek. Since, up 
until 1914, immigration was rapidly increasing, there would be, in 
each year up to 1914, a larger number of potential foreign-born 
parents of native children than in the preceding year. Therefore, 
in 1920 the majority of native-born children of immigrants were the 
offspring of comparatively recent arrivals and were, consequently, 
relatively young. 7 

Table 72. — Per Cent Distribution by Ace Groups or the White Popula- 
tion, by Nativity and Parentage, for the United States: 1920 
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There may bo another explanation, namely, inferior vitality of 
this foreign stock, for an excessive death rate would keep down the 
members of adults in any population group. In how far the children 
of immigrants are shorter lived than the native born of native par- 
entage is discussed in a later chapter. However, it appears that the 
principal cause of this group's relative youthfulness is the one given 
above, namely, the recency of immigration of most of the foreign- 
born parents of native children. 

The interrelationship between age and sex is significant chiefly at 
one point, namely, the age of maximum fecundity. There is a 
definite limit upon the rato of incroase of any population — the number 
of men and women, especially of women, within its ranks capable 
of producing children. Particularly important is the number of 
women of childbearing age, because, moral considerations to one side, 
there is practically no limit upon the number of children to which a 
man may become a parent, but a woman can normally become the 

' Ct Fourteenth C«nn> Roporta, Vol. II, Ch. IU, p. 141 
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mother of only about one child per year. Consequently, two factors 
must be considered in estimating the potential rate of increase of 
any population strain: First, the proportion of men and women at 
the age of maximum fecundity; second, the proportion of men to 
women at this age. Tables 69 and 71 contain the data relevant to 
those questions. From Table 73, derived from Table 71, it is seen 
that, on the wholo, the foreign born contain proportionately more per- 
sons capable of having children than either of the native-born groups. 



Table 73. — Per Cent of Malkb and Females at Age 
of Maximum Fecunditt, in White Population : 1920 
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From this, it would seem that tho foreign born aro able to make a 
much larger contribution to tho next generation, relative to their 
"numbers, than are the nativo born. 

Examination of the sex ratios of the nativity classes, howuver, 
puts another complexion on the situation. From Table 71 it is seen 
that, whereas thoro is, among tho natives, an excess of females of 
childbearing age to males at tho ago of maximum fecundity, there is, 
among the foreign born of tho same age groups, an excess of males. 
Remembering what has just been said concerning the absolute limits 
placed upon a population's increase by its women capable of 
having children, it appears that tho nativo population is potentially 
capable, in any year, of producing about as many children as there 
are, within it, men 20 to 50 years of age, but that the foreign born are 
able to beget, on the whole, only about three children for every five 
males of this age within an equal period. In other words , the abn or- 
m.al number of males among the recent immigrants condemns many 
of them to childlessness' in tins country, so far as the availability of 
potential immigrant mothers of their children is concerned. That 
is, tho apparently great potential birth rate of the foreign born is 
seriously reduced by their unbalanced sex ratio. 

Another possibility at once presents itself, namely, the mating of 
foreign-born men with native-born women. In this connection, an 
interesting situation is presented, for Table 71 shows that a dearth of 
marriageable males among tho natives is accompanied by an excess of 
marriageable males among the foreign born. There is, therefore, 
reason to expect the next generation to contain a relatively largo 
number of persons of mixed parentage, the children of nativo mothers 
and foreign fathers. 
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All of the foregoing is concerned merely with potential birth rates. 
It is based on the assumption that a given population will breed up 
to its capacity and at an equal rate, as based upon its proportion of 
men and women at the age of maximum fecundity and upon the 
ratio of the former to the latter. That this assumption departs from 
the facts in some respects is shown in a subsequent part of this 
monograph. There are important differences between the birth rates - 
of native born and foreign born, and between that of the nativo 1 
born of native parentage and native born of foreign parentage, j 
Nevertheless, these variations occur within the bounds set by the ago 
and sex ratios noted above. 

It is particularly interesting to observe the existence of a strong 1 
probability of a mating of nativo women and foreign men, and soj 
of the commencing, within the generation of the foreigner's migra- 
tion, of his biological amalgamation with the nativo stock. That 
such marrying of natives and foreigners is more than a matter of 
theoretical probability is suggested by the fact that close to 7,000,000 
white persons — 6.6 per cent of the country's total population in 1920 — 
are of mixed native and foreign parentage. 

Something should be said at this point concerning the social and 
economic bearing of the foregoing data. Two points are particularly 
noteworthy. In the first place, the large number of adult foreigners 
is very impressive. In view of the fact that this country is governed 
on the basis of adult suffrage, the fact that more than 1 in 5 of all the 
persons of voting age in the United States are foreign born assumes 
profound significance. It is obvious that a foreigner, especially one 
who is unaccustomed to the English language, is seriously handi- 
capped by unfamiliarity with American history, traditions, customs, 
and political methods, in meeting the responsibilities of citizenship. 
It is true that only about one-half of the foreign born 21 years of 
age and over are naturalized^ but it is also true that, after a waiting 
period, a large proportion of the remainder may be expected to seek 
citizenship. One further factor in this connection deserves notice, 
namely, the proportion of persons of foreign or mixed parentage in 
the population of voting age. The 11,607,484 native white persons 
21 years old and over, one or both of whose parents were born outside 
this country, compose 21.1 per cent of the white population in that 
age group. If this group is added to the foreign-born white popula- 
tion of the corresponding age, it is seen that 24,106,204 persons, com- 
posing 43.8 per cent of the white population of voting age, are foreign 
born, or the children of foreign-born parents. The proportion out- 
side the South would bo even more striking. 

' Malta, «7.8 per ceat, females, 52 per cent. Fourteenth Census Reports, Vol. XI, Ch. VIII, Tablo X. 
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Another noteworthy feature of the data analysed above is the 
relation of the age and sex distribution of the foreign population to 
American industry. The bearing of the age composition of the 
foreign element upon industry has already been suggested. In- 
dustry is provided with abundant labor power, at the age of maximum 
efficiency. For a long period of years, American employers have 
had available, not merely the young men and women born upon 
American soil, but also thousands of workers born and reared abroad, 
and brought to American mines and factories in the prime of their 
youth and early maturity. That the existence of this never-failing 
/ supply of labor has contributed heavily to the rapid expansion of 
American industry can not be doubted. Neither can it be denied 
that there has been a certain loss in economic efficiency because of 
the fact that the bulk of American immigration in recent years has 
reached this country when too old to learn anything more of American 
industrial processes than the requirements for unskilled or semi- 
skilled labor 

The relationship between industry and the sex ratio of recent im- 
migration is also of interest. On the one hand, the industrial oppor- 
tunities open to immigrants are such as to discourage the inclusion 
of many women and children in the immigrant population. The 
immigrant is often compelled to adopt an exceedingly migratory 
existence in order to be employed at all continuously. Moreover, he 
is frequently required to live under conditions in which it is not only 
socially undesirable but physically impossible for him to be accom- 
panied by wife or children. Railroad construction, lumbering, and 
much general labor present conditions of this sort. There is a clear 
contrast between such circumstances and those which the immigrant 
of a former generation encountered, when he could, with relative 
ease, take his wife and children into a rural community, and put them 
to work beside him on tasks not very different from those to which 
they had been accustomed in "the old country." On the other 
hand, American industry has undoubtedly reacted to the fact that 
the majority of immigrants to-day are unencumbered by women 
or children. This condition provides the employer with a labor 
force that is highly mobile, and that can be housed and fed in a 
manner totally unacceptable to men accompanied by their families.' 

In brief, the conditions under which many immigrants have to 
earn their living are such that they find it best, at least for a time, 
to come to this country unaccompanied by women or children; and 
the fact that they are so unaccompanied encourages the continuation 
of such conditions. Whether or not, in the first instance, the 
development of American industry has influenced the sex and ago 
ratio of the "new" immigrants, it is impossible to say. The fact 

• CI. Report of United Stetea Immigration CommlMion, Wublnctoo. 1911, pp. 4M, 600. 
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that many native Americans aro deprived of family life by the nature 
of their employment 10 suggests that this is the case. On the other 
hand, there is evidence of certain racial differences in this respect 
which might lead to the opposite conclusion. Probably — as in many 
features of economic and social activity— both forces, the conditions 
of employment and the type of family life of the several immigrant 
groups, have operated simultaneously and reciprocally. 

Attention may now be directed to the second aspect of the age and 
sex distribution of the foreign population, namely, its relation to the 
territorial distribution of the foreign element. 

Tables 74, 75, 76, 173, 174, and 175 contain the data bearing on 
this topic. The material falls into two groups — the first dealing 
with the United States and geographic divisions, the second with the 
urban and rural communities and with the different classes of cities. 
Table 173 sets forth the age and sex distribution of the foreign 
population in the various geographic divisions of the country and in 
selected States. It shows one significant fact regarding sex dis- 
tribution, namely, that the excess of males over females is relatively 
small near the major ports of entry to this country, and relatively 
large in regions at a distance from those ports. Thus, in the New 
England area there are 102.3 foreign-born males to 100 foreign- 
born females, and in the Middle Atlantic group, there are 114.1 to 
100; but in the East North Central region, the ratio rises to 128, in 
the West North Central, to 131.4, in the East South Central and 
South Atlantic States, to 141 and 141.6, respectively, while it reaches 
148.2 in the Pacific area, and 149.2 in the Mountain States. The 
excess is somewhat smaller in the West South Central region, there 
being 131.3 males per 100 females, but this is the region dominated 
by the Mexican immigrants, and so is only partially affected by the 
tendency operative throughout the rest of the country. The reason 
for this varying sex ratio of the foreign born is discussed later in this 
section. 

Examination of the age distribution of the foreign stock according 
to the geographic divisions of the United States reveals a somewhat 
confused situation. Table 173 exhibits a marked lack of uniformity as 
between the several parts of the country. Thus, there is an unusually 
large percentage of foreign-born children under 15 in the Mountain, 
Pacific, and West South Central groups, and also in New England 
and the Middle Atlantic division. In the country as a whole, this 
class composes a bare 1 .8 per cent of the white population of that age, 
but, in the West South Central States, it is 1.0 per cent, in the Moun- 
tain States, 3.1 per cent, in the Pacific States, 3.6 per cent, in New 
England, 3.5 per cent, and in the Middle Atlantic States, 2.7 per 

» Cf. Report ud Testimony, United Stale* Commission on Industrial Relations, Washington, 1918, 
Vol. VI, pp. SK7-51M. 

43881*— 27 12 
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cent. Furthermore, in the State of Arizona, it rises to 14.2 per cent. 
On the other hand, the group of foreign born who are 60 years of age 
and over, is exceptionally large in the Middle Atlantic, the Pacific, 
and West North Central States, being 33.9 per cent, 34 per cent, and 
34.5 per cent, respectively, of the white population in those aroas, 
as over against 27.8 per cent in the country at large. In the State 
of Wisconsin, the immigrants of 60 years and more compose 56 per 
cent of the white population, and, in North Dakota, 68.8 per cont. 
There does not seem to be such marked variation in the territorial 
distribution of the middle-aged foreigners. 

How can such an irregular distribution of the foreign-born children 
and old persons be explained? The clue to the formor apparently 
rests upon the assumption that an unusually large number of children 
must have accompanied the Mexican immigrants, who have been 
found to be prominent in the Mountain, Pacific, and West South 
Central States, more especially in Arizona. 

As for the immigrants in the "old age" group, their relative 
importance appears to correspond in a general way to the distri- 
bution of the "old" immigration. Thus, Table 31 places the West 
North Central group as first according to the percentage of foreign- 
born persons resident in this country 20 years, or more. Although 
the correlation can not be carried through to the Middle Atlantic 
Belt, because of the presence there of large numbers of "new" 
immigrants from central, east, and south Europe, there is a sufficient 
proportion of these north and west Europeans in that area to raise 
the average age of the foreign-born group there. In other words, in 
those regions heavily settled by north and west Europeans, who 
reached this country in greatest numbers a generation ago, there is 
among the foreign born an unusually large per cent of old men and 
women, survivors of this "old" immigration wave. 

Tables 74, 75, 76, 174 and 175 deal with the age and sex composition 
of the foreign element of urban and rural communities and in dif- 
ferent classes of cities. The sex ratio may be considered first. 

It has been seen above that the preponderance of males over 
females increases as the foreign population travels away from the 
seaboard areas where it first reaches America. This set of tables 
shows, further, that the excess of foreign-born males over females is 
greater in the rural regions than in the cities and greater in the small 
than in the large cities. Thus, according to Table 74, there are, in 
urban areas, 115.9 foreign-born males per 100 foreign-born females, 
as compared with a ratio of 141.8 per 100 in rural places. Further- 
more, in Table 75, a steady increase in the excess of foreign-born males 
over females is observed, in passing from the larger to the smaller 
cities. In cities of 500,000 or more the sex ratio among the foreign 
born is 111.8 males per 100 females, but, in cities of 2,500 to 10,000, 
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it is 123.4 per 100, and the intermediate classes of cities 
tions in correspondence to these ratios. 

Table 74.— Ndmbbb and Peb Cbnt Distribution by Sex 
Age Gboups op White Population, by Nativity and 
Urban and Rural Areas: 1920 
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Table 175 reveals the influence both of the size of the city, and the 
proximity to the Atlantic seaboard. It shows a generally increasing 
proportion of foreign-born males to females in passing from the 
larger cities, such as New York and Chicago, to the smaller ones, such 
as Denver. It also records very large excesses of foreign-born males 
over females in places remote from the Atlantic seaboard, such as 
San Francisco, Seattle, and New Orleans, where the ratios of males 
per 100 females rise to 144.8, 145.5, and 147.7, respectively. On the 
other hand, Boston and Philadelphia, which are important ports of 
entry for immigrants, show a low ratio of foreign-born males to fe- 
males, there being a positive excess of foreign-born females in Boston." 



Tab lb 75. — Ratio or Males to Females roR White Population, in Urban 
and Rural Areas, and in Each Class op Cities: 1920 
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At this point, the steady increase in the excess of males over 
females among the foreign born, as they pass West and South away 
from the Atlantic seaboard, may be recalled. Apparently there is 
a tendency on the part of the foreign-bom men to leave their women- 
kind near the major ports of entry and also in the cities— especially 
the larger cities, where there are colonies for practically every im- 
portant immigrant group — and to go out alone where economic op- 
portunity takes them into the country and smaller cities. It is likely 
also that these immigrants who have wives or daughters dependent 
upon them tend to cling to the larger cities, leaving the positions 
available in the rural regions and smaller cities to those who are 
unmarried, or whose wives are in "the old country." 

In this connection, there are two contrasts with the native popu- 
lation. In the first place, according to Table 75, the native popula- 
tion parallels the foreign in having a larger proportion of females in 
urban than in rural localities. The difference in the sex ratio be- 
tween urban and rural areas is, however, much greater in the case 
of the foreign born than the native. 

» A high percentage of females ajaong the Utah boru Is partly responsible for th<- situation in Boston. 
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It seems that the slight excess of native females over males in the 
cities, as compared with a moderate excess of males over females in 
the country, is due to the fact that native women find it easy to 
obtain employment in the stores, offices, and factories of the cities, 
and so are participating in the nation-wide exodus from country to 
city in even larger proportion than the men, some of whom must 
remain in the country for agricultural pursuits. 1 ' However, reference 
to the native sex ratios in the different classes of cities suggests that 
the native women do not venture into the large cities in such large 
numbers as the men. Thus, in cities of 500,000 and over, the native 
males of native parentage have all but overcome the lead assumed 
by the females in cities as a whole. 11 

The reason for the greater discrepancy between males and females 
among the foreign born than among the native in urban and rural 
areas is not far to seek. The city is the primary point of dispersion 
for the foreign born, whereas a considerable portion of the native 
population is country born. Hence, a cityward drift on the part of the 
native males and females leaves a sufficient number of females in the 
country to keep down to moderate figures the excess of males in rural 
communities. On the other hand, there being few foreign-born 
females whose original settlement is in the country u the movement 
of foreign males away from large cities into the rural districts and 
small cities creates a very large excess of males in the latter. 

The other contrast has just been mentioned. The native born 
show a higher proportion of males to females in the large cities than 
in the small ones, whereas an opposite tendency has been observed 
for the foreign born. Thus, in Table 75, it appears that among the 
native white of native parents there are 97.8 males per 100 females 
in the smallest cities, and 99.8 in the largest, with corresponding 
gradations between. Much the same is true of the native born of 
foreign or mixed parentage, although the progression from small to 
large cities is not so regular. 15 It seems that the native men tend to 
leave their women in the smaller towns and go to seek their fortunes 
in the large cities, while just the opposito is the case with the for- 
eign born. 

This contrast provides an interesting commentary upon the 
question of the alleged preference for city life on the part of the " new " 
immigrant. In so far as these tables represent the " new " immigrant, 
they suggest that he is moving out from the great cities into the 

■> Bavanstein finds the English females to be, Ukewiae, more prone than the males to migrate from 
rural to urban districts. Rarenstcin, op. cit. Statistic*] Journal, Vol. XLVJH., pp. 190- 1 W. (Lon- 
don, IMS.) 

u Cf. Fourteenth Census Reports, Vol. 11, Ch. II, p. 106. 

« Very (ew In the present generation, excepting Canadians and Mexicans. 

u The uiiovun ago distribution of this population class la probably responsible (or this Irregularity. 
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country and smaller cities. It should be noted that the word "sug- 
gest" is used in this connection, for there is nothing conclusive in 
the data. They may merely indicate a temporary migration into the 
less densely populated centers, or, as indicated above, a differentiation 
between single and married men. At the very least, however, this 
set of data reveals a tondcncy on the part of certain immigrants to 
get away, either permanently or temporarily, from the densely 
populated urban areas, and an opposite tendency on the part of the 
natives. 

There are two features of interest concerning the age distribution 
of the foreign born in urban and rural districts. The first is the larger 
proportion of old people among the foreign born of the rural districts 
and smaller cities than in the urban areas and large cities. The 
second is the very high percentage of foreign bora and their children 
among the actual and potential voting population of the larger cities. 

From Table 76 it appears that, of the foreign born in urban areas, 
13.1 per cent are 60 years of age and over, while, in the rural areas 
this group is 20.6 per cent of the total. 

Table 76. — Pen Cent of Persons 60 Years of Aqe and Over among the 
White Population, in Urban and Rural Areas, and in Each Class of 
Cities: 1920 

[Derive (rom Tables 74 and 174) 
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Similarly, the older generation of foreign bora is of greater relative 
significance in the smaller than in the larger cities. According to 
Table 76 the percentage of persons 60 years of age and over among 
the foreign bora varies inversely with the size of the cities of the 
country. Table 175, which shows the median age of the population 
classes in the 25 principal cities of the country, reflects a similar, 
though not such a clear-cut relation, between the age of the foreign 
born and the size of the cities in which they dwell. This tendency 
corresponds with that discovered in connection with the year of 
migration of the foreign-born population, in that it suggests a con- 
centration of those longest resident in this country in the rural 
districts and smaller cities." 

Cf. supra, Oh. IV, Tables 33 and 34. pp. 50 and 66. 
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The phenomena revealed by these two sets of data are the resultant 
of two factors. On the one hand, they are the consequence of the 
relatively greater urbanization of the "new" immigrants than of the 
"old." On the other hand, they result from the tendency on the 
part of the foreign born, after a waiting period in the larger cities, 
to move away from them into the smaller cities and into the country 
districts. In other words, one reason why the immigrants in the 
larger cities are, on the whole, younger than those in the smaller 
cities and rural communities is that the latter are constantly being 
recruited by persons who have been in the United States for some 
time, at the same time that the former aro continuously receiving 
fresh increments of youths and early middle-aged arrivals from 
abroad. 

It might be objected that the high age level of the foreign born in 
small cities and in the country was caused only by the presence there- 
in of "old" or north and west European immigrants. But, as has 
been seen above and as is further demonstrated later, 17 this disposi- 
tion to settle, first in the city, and later in the rural or semirural 
community, is by no means confined to the "old" immigrant stock. 

The second noteworthy feature of the age distribution of the foreign 
born in urban and rural areas relates to the relative number of poten- 
tial foreign-born voters in each type of territory. It has been seen 
that the number of children among the immigrant population is, 
excepting in the Southwest, relatively slight, and that the bulk of 
the foreign bora are in maturity or old age. It has been further seen 
that a very high percentage of them are of voting age. Again, 
attention has been called earlier in this monograph to the concen- 
tration of the foreign born in cities, especially in large cities. 
From this it follows that a very significant proportion of the 
voting population in American cities, more particularly the larger 
cities, is foreign born. Table 74 and Table 174 show this to 
be the case. In the urban communities, 29.9 per cent of all 
the white population of voting age is foreign born. Tho per- 
centage is even higher in tho largo cities, being 39.3 per cent in 
cities of 250,000 and over. When the figures for tho native born of 
foreign or mixed parentage are added, the results are remarkable. 
In the total for all cities, 54.8 per cent of the white population of 
voting age is composed of immigrants and their children, and, in the 
cities of 250,000 or over, this foreign element comes to 68.4 per cent. 
In other words, in the 25 principal cities of this country , u nearly 7 in 
every 10 white persons of voting age are of foreign birth or parentage. 
Little need be said concerning the bearing of this fact upon the 
political and social problems of the Nation. It suffices to say that 
the great American municipalities are wrestling with questions such 

HCf.Tebles77,7S«xi7V. 

"Tta Ont 25 cities Mr thoao whose population is 280,000 or over. The Ust to tho list is Denver. 
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as would tax the capacity of the best equipped electorate, and they 
are facing these tasks with a population of potential voters, a largo 
majority of whom are equipped for citizenship only by what they 
have acquired after migrating here from abroad, or by such assimi- 
lative opportunities as are open to the child of an immigrant. 

A word may be said about the age and sex ratio around the age of 
maximum fecundity of the foreign born, in urban and rural areas, 
and in different classes of cities. It has already been shown that there 
is a large excess of males over females of this class in rural areas. 
From Table 74 it is seen that this excess is particularly heavy at the 
child-producing age, for that is the age period at which most of the 
immigrant men seem to leave the cities for the country. In rural 
areas, there are 171.2 foreign-born men of the ages 20 to 50, for every 
100 foreign-born women of the ages 15 to 44. The same table indi- 
cates a deficit of marriageable males to females among the native n 
born of native parentage in rural areas. Consequently, the situation 
stated above, with reference to the total population, is exaggerated in 
rural areas. In the very sections where there is an insufficient number 
of native males of native parentage of appropriate age to mate with 
the marriageable native women of native parentage, there is an over- 
whelming excess of foreign-born men over foreign-born women at the 
marrying ages. In other words, in the rural sections of the country, 
only strong social and religious prejudice can prevent a very wide- 
spread mixing of native and foreign stocks, through the mating of 
native women with foreign men. There can be no doubt but that 
■ these opposing forces prevent such ma tings from occurring with 
anything like the frequency which the statistics would suggest 
to be likely, but, as shown in another chapter," there are nevertheless 
many such matings. 

2. AGE AND 8 EX COMPOSITION OF SELECTED NATIVITY AND MOTHER 
TONGUE GROUPS OF THE FOREIGN BORN 

Since the data upon which this portion of the study is based 
cover only a limited number of nationality and mother tongue 
groups, and only certain portions of the country, it seems best not 
to push the analysis beyond the broader classifications, as a more 
detailed interpretation might lead to generalizations resting only 
on local peculiarities or unrepresentative sampling. 

The discussion may bo addressed to three topics: First, the sex 
ratio in the various ethnic groups; second, their age composition; 
and third, the urban and rural age and sex composition of selected 
groups. Tables 77 to 79 and 176 to 179 contain the statistics rele- 
vant to these questions. 

» CC. infrft, Ch. VIII, Tmbto 80, p. 212. 
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Table 77. — Ratio of Males to Females bt Major Aoe Periods for Se- 
lected Groups or Foreign-born White Population in Certain Urban 
and Rural Areas: 1920 

[Derived from Table 179) 
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175. 1 
147.9 


104 2 
15K.fi 
144.3 
195.1 


104 1 
134.7 
114 3 
16L0 


111.6 
157.0 
144 2 
1913 


A&EA AND AOB rBBlOD 


COUNTBT Or BIBTB AND MOTHS* 
TOMOUB — continued 




Russia 

< Rus- 
sian) 


Bohemia 
and Mo- 
ravia 
(Ciech) 


Mexico 
(Span- 
ish) 


Italy 
(Italian) 


Ger- 
man 


Polish 


Slovak 


Yid- 
dish 


ALL 8BLBCTBD ABBAS 

All aces 

Childhood— under 16 years. . . 
Maturity — IS to 58 years 
Old age— «) yearn and over. . . 
Am of maximum fecundity".. 

URBAN 

All aces 

Childhood— under IS years.. . 

Maturity— IS to SO years 

Old aje -00 years and °™ r y - 

All afea 

Childhood— under 16 years . _ . 

Maturity — IS to 60 years 

old mte— oo years and over. . . 
Age of maximum fecundity'.. 


128.8 


97.8 


124.4 


127.8 

103.8 
130.4 
115.3 
133 9 


. 

108 2 


126.4 


122.8 


107.8 


99.3 
130.8 
110.0 
134. .1 


102.0 
88 9 
87.0 

113 7 


105.8 
131.2 
104.9 
124.0 


98.6 
114 4 
102.8 
133 4 


101.7 
127.8 
1248 
133 2 


98. 5 

123 8 

124 0 

125.0 


101.0 
107.8 
1044 
107 1 


128.9 


84.8 


214.4 


120. 8 


1016 


124 0 


114 5 


107.5 


98.4 

12a o 

108.8 
133.0 

183. A 


100. 3 
97.4 
78.9 

nai 

1111 


nao 

•MZb 

o 

238.8 
118.9 


103 8 
1W. 4. 
114.8 
132.8 

201.8 


83 8 
. 107.4 
85 8 
1348 

119. 1 


101.4 
124 4 
117.6 
131.1 

1443 


98 0 
1144 
114 I 
12L2 

1514 


101.2 
107.7 
100.3 
107.0 

124 8 


9K.0 

17a a 

1*. 9 
177.6 


10B.7 
118.7 
10*4 
142.0 


105.7 
125.2 
104.3 
117.8 


10Z7 
210. S- 
178.8 
219.4 


107.4 
194 1 
117.8 
142 2 


104. fi 
147.4 

133.3 
188.6 


983 

157.3 

m 

1641 


81.8 
122 9 
134 6 
1141 



I Males 20 to 48 years; females IS to 44 years. (See emanation, p. 158.) 
> Ratio not shown, number of females being less than 100. 
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The first of this group of topics — that is, the sex ratio of these 
ethnic groups — leads to a conclusion which has already been fore- 
shadowed. It is that the "new" immigrants display a much greater 
excess of males over females than do the "old." Thus, it appears 
from Table 77 that the north and west Europeans clearly include a 
relatively larger number of females than the central, east, and 
south. The average number of males per 100 females for the former 
is 110.4, while, for the latter, it comes to 118.4." 

It might be objected that the "new" immigrants are, for the 
most part, comparatively recent arrivals, and have not had time 
to establish homes for their womenkind, and reference to the sex 
ratio in recent immigration gives color to this contention, since 
the excess of males in the annual immigration is much greater than 
that manifested by the foreign population as a whole." Never- 
theless, this claim has only partial validity, for there is virtually 
the same distinction between "old" and "new" immigrants at 
the age of 60 or over, as there is for all ages. Thus, it appears from 
Table 77, that the average number of males per 100 females is J04.9 
for the six "old" immigrant groups represented, and 110.4 for the 
jiix "new" ones at these ages. That is, at the age when they would 
f certainly have brought their wives and daughters to America, if they 
ever were going to do so, the English, Irish, Swedish, Norwegian, 
Danes, and Germans, together show a markedly higher ratio of 
women to men than the Russians, Bohemians and Moravians, 
Italians, Poles, Slovaks, and Yiddish. 
- A definite difference between "old" and "new" immigrant stocks 
is manifested here. Whether, howevor, it is to be ascribed chiefly 
to racial idiosyncrasies or to industrial conditions is, as stated else- 
where, impossible to say. 

That there are important differences between the various ethnic 
groups within both the "old" and "new" immigration, however, 
can not be gainsaid. It appears from Table 77 that the number of 
males to 100 females ranges from 73.8 to 147.6 for the north and 
west European groups, and from 97.8 to 128.5 for the central, south, 
and eastern Europeans. Among the first, the Irish reveal a distinct 
excess of females over males, and the Danes a very large excess of 
males over females, in fact the largest in the entire series. Among 
the "new" immigrant groups, the Bohemians and Moravians dis- 
play a slight excess of females over males— in this, as in many other 
respects, being out of line with other central, eastern, and southern 
European peoples — while the Russians 23 show the greatest surplus 



«• It should be noted that each of these is an avrrago based upon ratios and to Trimble only for 
comparative purpose 
■ Cf. supra. Table ». 

" Ruxt-iiin-s peaking, and probably, therefore, largely, but not exclusively, Slavic 
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of males over females in the series. It is difficult to Account for these 
differences, excepting in the ense of the Irish, among whom so many 
women enter. tho ii*l<» of domestic service that they probably con- 
stitute a separate stream of mi^rationjjindependent of the males.* 9 
""Passing reference may be made to the three American immigrant 
groups included in Table 77. Two of them — the French and English 
Canadians— show a relatively large number of females in proportion 
to males. The opposite is the case with the Mexicans. It would 
seem that the tendency of the Canadians to come directly across the 
national boundary line, at points not far removed from their original 
homes, would make it easy for them to travel — like the " Barbarians" 
of the great Vblkerwanderung — in family groups, and hence would 
make possible the high rate of females to males that the figures 
display. Yot the same reasoning would lead one to look for a similar 
situation among the Mexicans, and Table 173, which shows the 
excess of foreign-born males over females to be unusually low in the 
West South Central section, where the Mexicans are prominent, 
suggests, indeed, that such is the case. Yet, Table 77 points to a con- 
trary situation. It is likely that, on the one hand, the data in Table 
77 are not completely representative for the Mexicans as a whole, and 
that, on the other hand, the abnormal age distribution among them, 
which is noted immediately below, upsets any a priori reasoning 
concerning their sex ratio. 

The second topic to be discussed here is the age distribution of the 
various nationality and mother tonguo groups among the foreign 
born. The age composition of the Mexicans is the most noteworthy 
feature that is shown in Tables 78, 79, and 176. It is true that there 
are differences between" old" and "new" immigrants, but these are 
such as would be expected. Table 79, which shows the approximate 
modal " age for the various ethnic stocks represented, indicates that 
the " old " immigrant stocks are generally made up of older people than 
the "now." Conversely, the "new" immigrants, as a class, appear 
to contain a higher percentage of children and persons in middle 
age than tho "old." 

The only exception is furnished by the Bohemians and Moravians,* 
who rank, in this distribution, with the "old" north and west 
Europeans. Yet, this also is what previous portions of tho monograph 

" About 40 per cent of all the foreign-born females engaged in domestic nervioe. Ct. Infra. Ch. X. Tablo 
13X It seems that tbo Irish Immigration to tola country would have shrunk even faster than It has were 
It not for the large number of Irish women who have come to seek position* In domestic service. 

* The mode represents the point of greatest concentration In any statistical series. Is a frequency curve 
the mode oocurs at the "peak" or "crest" of the curve. 

• OrCiecha, 
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would lead one to expect, for the Bohemian, or Czech, immigration 
appears in many ways to be essentially similar to the "old" north 
and west European immigration, despite the fact that it comes from 
the heart of the area in which the "new" immigration originates, 
and thus provides an outstanding illustration of the ambiguities that 
attend the attempt to differentiate, in any but the most general way, 
the northwest Europeans from the central, southern, and eastern 
Europeans. 

Table 78.— Per Cent Distribution bt Major Age Periods for Selected 
Groups or Foreign-born White Population, bt Sex, in Certain Urban 
and Rural Areas: 1920 

I Derived from Table 179] 



ALL b 



Doth wtcs, all nsm 

C hi ldhood- under 15 years 



Males, all ages. .. 

Childhood— under 15 
Maturity— 15 to SB 



. all age* 
Maturity"- 15 to 59 



Both Mies, all nges 

Childhood— under 15 yrurs. 
Maturity— 15 to 58 yemrn . 
Old age-CO years and over 

Malm, all ages 

Cbildbooa — under 15 years 
Maturity— 15 to 50 yeans... 
Oldage- 

Fcraalcs, all 

Childhood— under 1 5 years 
Maturity— 15 to 59 yenrs 



Total 



country or niKin and uotiikr iosuit 



ioao 

3.6 
ta. f> 
13.3 



Eng- 
land. 
Scot- 
land, 
and 
Wales 
(Eng- 
lish and 
Celtic) 



100. 0 
4.1 
78.4 
17.4 



100.0 
3.5 
83.6 
IX 7 

ioao 

3.7 
82.3 
13.8 



100.0 
4.0 
78.8 
17. 1 

ioao 

4.3 

77.9 
17.8 



RURAL 



Doth rexes, all 

Childhood— under 15 years 
Maturlty--15 to 59 years... 
Old uge— 60 yews and over, 

Males, all ages 

Childhood — under 15 years. 
Maturity— 15 to 59 years... 
Old age— 60 years and over. 



Females, all ages 

Childhood — under 15 years 
Maturity— 15 to 50 years. 
Old aire— M) years and over. 



ioao 

3.4 
8.5.0 
1L4 



100.0 
3.4 
84.7 
10.8 

ioao 

3.6 
84.2 
12.2 



100.0 
4.8 

7a 4 

34. 8 

ioao 

4.2 
71.4 
24.2 

ioao 

5.1 
TO. 2 
25.5 



IUO.0 
4.3 
79. 9 
15.8 



100.0 
4.3 
80.4 
15.3 

ioao 

4.3 
714 
16.3 



100.0 
3.8 
83.1 
34.0 



ioao 
3.6 
64.7 
33.7 

ioao 

3.3 
01.0 
35.0 



Ireland 
(Eng- 
lish 
and 

Celtic) 



Canada 
(Eng- 
lish 
and 

Celtic) 



100.0 

a7 

80.8 
18.3 



100.0 

as 

81.0 

lai 

ioao 
ae 

80. 8 
18.6 



100.0 
6.3 
78,4 
15.3 



100.0 
8.7 
78.0 
18.3 

ioao 

4.0 
78.8 
15.1 



100.0 

a7 

81.6 
17. < 



100.0 
0.8 
81.0 
17.1 

100.0 

ao 

81.4 
17.8 



100.0 

a 4 

61.3 
48.1 



ioao 

6.4 
81.4 
13.1 



100.0 

a& 

52.9 
46.6 

ioao 
a4 
4a 6 

48.8 



100.0 
5.9 
81.4 
126 

ioao 

4.8 

8L4 
13.6 



100.0 
4.8 
68,6 
26.4 



100.0 
4.6 
68.0 
27.3 

ioao 

6.2 
69.4 

25.3 



Canada 

(French) 



100. 0 
4.5 
76.8 
18.7 



ioao 

4.3 
75.8 

ia7 
ioao 

4.6 

77.7 

17.6 



ioao 

5.0 
79.2 
15.8 



100.0 
5.0 
78.1 
15.9 

ioao 

5.0 
79.3 
16.8 



ioao 

Ll 
62. 1 
36.7 



100.0 

as 

69.9 
39.2 

ioao 

1.0 
65.4 

33.0 



Sweden 
(Swed 
ish) 



I 



100.0 
1.3 
83.6 
15.3 



100.0 

1.1 

83.7 
15.0 

ioao 

L3 
83. 4 
15.4 



ioao 

LS 
85.8 
13.2 



100.0 
1.3 
86.0 
12.7 

ioao 
1.1 

85.1 
13.7 



100.0 
1.3 
77.0 
21.7 

100.0 
1.0 
77.7 
2L1 

ioao 

L5 
75.8 
22.6 



Norway 
(Norwe- 
gian) 



100.0 
1.4 
75.5 
22.9 



100.0 
1.8 
78.5 
23.0 

ioao 

L5 
74.3 
24.0 



Den- 



100.0 
1.9 
79.6 
18.4 



ioao 

1.6 
80.3 
17. • 

ioao 

2.4 
78.4 

lai 



100.0 
2.2 
84.3 
13.4 



100.0 
2.2 

as. s 

12.4 

100.0 

83.3 
114 



ioao 
to 
7a 2 
28.7 

ioao 
ao 

71.6 
27.3 

ioao 

Ll 

6S.3 
30.4 



ioao 

21 
83.4 
14.3 



100.0 
L7 
84.3 
13.9 

ioao 

17 
82.2 
15.0 



ioao 
1.7 
74.7 
23.5 



ioao 

1.6 
75.5 
22.9 

ioao 

Z0 
73.5 
24.4 
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Tabu 78.— Per Cent Distribution bt Mjuoa Aqe Periods for Selectbd 

Groups of Foreign-born White Population, by Sex, in Certain Urban 
and Rural Areas: 1920— Continued 



A SKA* AGE, AXD SEX 



All 8 



15 yours 
liloM* ywirs 

loverj 



r 16 yuan 
M^urit^-moStt years 



Females, nil ages 

Childhood— under 15 years. 
Maturity— IS to 59 year? 

ars and over. 



URBAN 



Both scire, nil njtas 

Childhood— under 15 years 
Maturity— 15 to 50 years... 
Old age— «0 years and over. 



Males all age*. .......I 

Childhood— under 15 years I 
Maturity — 15 to 59 years. . 
Old age— GO yours and over 



Female*, all ages.. 

Childhood — under 1 i yews 
Maturity— 15 to SB years... 
Old age— 60 years and over. 



Both sexes, all agea 

Childhood— under 15 yours. 
Maturity— 15 to M years... 
Old ago — CO yours and over. 

RlC a1 . &1 1 . . - 

Childhood — under 15 years. 
Maturity — 15 to 59 years... 
Old age — 60 years and over 

Females, all ages 

Childhood — under 15 years 
Maturity— 15 to 59 yean.. 
Old age— 00 years and over 



corxTRT or mrth and k:>thsr 
TONouE—contlnued 



(Rus- 
sian J 



100.0 
3.8 

91.3 
5.0 



100 0 
12 
92.1 
16 

ioae 

4.1 

•a « 

6.4 



100 0 
3.4 
91.5 
4.9 

100. 0 
3. 1 
92.2 
4.0 

ioao 

3.9 

sa 7 

5.4 



ioao 

0.0 
88.2 
6.0 



Do hernia 

and 
M uravia 
(Ciech) 



100.0 
4.8 
89.6 
A3 

ioao 
10 

85.8 
6.2 



ioao 

13 
81.6 
16.0 



100.0 
14 
82 5 
15.0 

ioao 

2.3 

817 

16- s 



100,0 
IS 

114 

ioao 

13 
85.5 
12. 1 

100.0 

2.2 

m. 2 
14.5 



Mexico 

(Span- 
ish) 



Italy 

(Italian) 



ioao 

21.2 
74.2 
4.3 



100.0 
16 
68.5 
28. 8 



100.0 
10 
69.2 
28.1 

ioao 

17 
07.6 
29.6 



100.0 
19.7 

7a o 

4.0 

ioao 

23.1 
711 
4.7 



100.0 
13.3 
84.5 
1.7 

ioao 
ia2 

87.8 
1.4 

ioao 

119 
77.6 
14 



100.0 
21.7 
715 
4.5 



100.0 

2a & 

75.0 
4.2 

ioao 

23.2 
71.8 
4.8 



Herman 



100 0 

5.5 
87.4 
6.7 



ion. o 
AO 

88.3 
6.4 

ioao 

6.2 
86. 4 



ioao 
i.o 

714 

24. 8 



7.1 



100.0 
AS 
87.4 

as 



100.0 

AO 

as 



ioao 
ai 

88. 4 

7.1 



ioao 

14 
89. ft 
4.6 



100.0 
1.6 
74.1 
24.2 

ioao 

L7 
717 
2A5 



100.0 
1.4 
710 
214 

100. 0 
L4 
77.1 
21. 8 

1O0.0 
1.S 
710 
214 



ioao 

22 
86. 3 
31.4 



IMlish 



100.0 
4.1 
91.0 
4.4 

ioao 
ao 

86. H 
10 



100 , 0 

II 

616 
3L2 

ioao 

13 
ftfl.O 
31.6 



Slovak 



100.0 
IS 
«fj. 3 
IS 



100.0 
10 

9a 7 

12 

ioao 

17 
89.7 
15 



100 0 
13 
91.2 
5.4 



100.0 
10 
91.7 
12 

ioao 

17 
917 
13 



ioao 

13 
717 
118 



100. 0 
19 
80.6 
16 3 

ioao 

19 
714 

17.5 



100.0 
10 
93.2 
10 




ioao 

14 
917 

18 



Urn. o 
11 

94.0 
18 

ioao 

3.8 
93.3 
19 



100.0 
AO 
913 
4.0 



100.0 
4. 1 
91.0 
19 

ioao 

15 
8'J.3 
4.2 



Yiddish 



100.0 
4.0 

89.3 
8.0 



ion o 

4.4 
814 
11 

ioao 

4.7 
89.2 

ao 



100.0 

4.0 
W». 3 
10 



100.0 
4.4 
814 

ai 
ioao 

4.7 
89.2 
8.0 



ioao 

A7 
88. 1 
10 



100.0 
4.7 
88.8 
13 

ioao 

7.0 
87. S 
5.6 



The Mexicans, however, appear to be unique among all the immi- 
grant groups included in this set of tables, in that they contain an 
unusually large number of young persons. Thus, Table 79 shows 
them to be the only ethnic element in the series, with a modal age 
group as low as 20-24 years. Moreover, Table 78 indicates that, 
whereas chudren amount to only 3.6 per cent of the 3.706,190 foreign 
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born represented,* and come to as little as 0.7 per cent of the Irish, 
they constitute 21.2 per cent of the Mexicans. In other words, 
among the foreign born as a whole, less than 4 in 100 are under 15 
years of age; but among the Mexicans, slightly over 1 in 5 are in this 
age group. Reference to Table 1 78, moreover, reveals the existence 
of an abnormally high percentage of children in the region most 
heavily occupied by the Mexicans; so there seems to be little doubt 
concerning the representativeness of the data in this particular. 
For some reason, which must remain unexplained so far as this 
monograph goes, the Mexicans bring with them into this country a 
proportion of children much higher than does any other immigrant 
group. It may be suggested that the causative factors behind this 
phenomenon are probably related, first, to the proximity to the 
original points of departure of the places in which the Mexicans 
are most heavily settled, and, second, to the widespread rural 
settlement of this element. 17 



Table 79.— Modal Aqb Groop of Selected Racial and National 
Stocks in Certain Urban and Rural Areas: 1920 



AACUX AMD HATTOKAL 
STOCK 


Age group 


Per 
writ in 


RACIAL ANDMAflONAL 


Age group 


Per 
cent In 


Oerman . 


SO and over 

90 and over 

60 and over.. . 

00 and over 

00 and over 

W and over 


34,8 
T2.9 
1A7 
18.4 
18.3 
17.4 
10.0 
14.2 




60 and over 

30 to 34 


15.3 
10.8 
1&0 
18.3 
10.0 
14.1 
13.8 




Blovuk 


Frouch-Canmlinn. 




90 to 34 






35 to 20 


Irish 




25 to 29 


English 


Yiddish 


25 10 » 


Bohemian ami Moravian. 


GOand over..,. 
00 and over — 




30 t o 34 





Attention may now be directed to the third feature of the age and 
sex composition of the ethnic groups among the foreign born, namely, 
their age and sex in urban and rural communities. Tables 78, 
177, and 178 bring out one significant fact, which is that both "old" 
and "new" immigrants show a heavier concentration of elderly 
people in rural than in urban areas. Table 78, in particular, exhibits 
a higher percentage of old people in the rural than in the urban 
population of each of the six "old " immigrant stocks, and in four of 
the six "new" ones; furthermore, the average percentage of elderly 
persons is higher for all six "new" as well as all six "old" groups. 
The "old" immigrant stocks contain on the average 16.1 per cent 
old persons in their urban population and 31.2 per cent in their 
rural population, while the corresponding proportions for the "new" 
immigrant groups are, respectively, 6.6 per cent and 11 per cent. 

* According to Table 71. tncy make upouly 4 per cent of the foreign-born whit* population of the coun- 
try as a whole. 

r Of course, there may be suggested the possibility of an abnormally high birth rate among the Mexi- 
cans in Mexico, but Inquiries into this phase of the question are beyond the limits of this monograph. 
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It may be added that here, as elsewhere, there are wide individual 
variations. A heavy majority of the elderly Irish and Yiddish men 
and women are found still in the cities, furnishing additional evi- 
dence of the penchant for city life ascribed to them earlier in this 
study. Conversely, the Norwegians and Danes show a large major- 
ity of old persons in the rural regions. In other words, it is among 
separate ethnic groups, not groups of groups that one finds significant 
differences. 

The question of the representativeness of the data here under 
consideration may, of course, be raised. And such an objection 
might be applied with particular force at this point, because, in 
order to make the comparisons used here, the data are split up to a 
point where the actual numbers involved are too small for extended 
statistical analysis. Moreover, it must be noted that the distinction 
between urban and rural districts on which these tables are based 
is not so clear-cut as it should be. Nevertheless, it may also be 
pointed out that the tendency to which attention has been called, 
namely, a disposition of the older immigrants in both "new" and 
" old " groups to move out of the cities into the country, is supported 
by the analysis in other portions of the monograph, based on far 
more comprehensive data than are presented here. 3 " 

SUMMARY 

This chapter concludes the examination of what are in many respects 
the basic facts underlying the immigrant problem; that is, the com- 
position of the foreign stock according to length of residence in the 
United States, national and racial make-up, and age and sex 
distribution. 

Many important tendencies have been established — some of them 
not altogether in accord with certain widely held opinions. 

Concerning European and western Asiatic immigration, it has 
been found: (1) That a fairly clear line of demarcation may be 
drawn between the "old" north and west European immigration, 
which reached its peak about 1880, and the "new" central, south, 
and east European and western Asiatic immigration, which increased 
steadily and rapidly from about 1880 to 1914; (2) that the Germans, 
Irish, and Scandinavians lead the "old" immigration, and tho 
Italians, Russians (largely Hebrews), and Poles predominate among 
the "new," the Germans being still the largest surviving foreign- 

i* It should be observed that Table 179 shows that among the elderly people in both "old" and "new" 
Immigration, the proportion of urban dwellers is greater than that of rural dweller*, although much more 
so in the case of the "new" than the "old." For the six "old" Immigrant groups the percentage of rural 
UweUors in the age group 60 years and over Is 81.2. For the "new," It !• 8.1. 
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born element; (3) that there have nevertheless been important 
variations within both "old" and "new" immigrant groups, in 
that certain of the former continued increasing their numbers long 
after the "old" immigration as a whole was declining, and in that 
certain of the latter, notably the Bohemians, began reaching this 
country in large numbers long before the great body of the "new" 
immigration had got into motion; (4) that the foreign born are, in 
general, concentrated in cities, especially large cities, rather than in 
the country districts, and in industry rather than in agriculture; 
(5) that economic motivation is apparently an important factor in 
inducing immigration, as it probably always has been, but that non- 
economic forces are not at all wanting among the " new" immigrants, 
there being an abnormally heavy migration of those peoples who have 
suffered from religious, racial, and political oppression; (6) that the 
leading factors in the distribution of immigration through the country 
appear to be (a) proximity to primary ports of entry, (6) ethnic 
cohesion, and (c) economic opportunity, which took the form of 
cheap and easily accessible farm land a generation ago, but which 
appears to-day chiefly as the demand for unskilled labor in factories, 
mines, and construction work; (7) that, as a consequence, the foreign 
born in general are concentrated in the North, where negro labor 
does not compete with it, and particularly along the Atlantic and 
Pacific seaboards; (8) that the "old" immigration is prominent in 
the northern Mississippi Valley, where cheap land was plentiful 
until two or three decades ago; (9) that certain groups, such as the 
Irish and Hebrews, appear to prefer city to country life; (10) that 
the apparent preference of the "new" immigration as a whole for 
city life is probably due mainly to (a) the cityward drift in the 
country as a whole, to (b) the recent change in the economic oppor- 
tunities available to immigrants, and to (c) the temporary settle- 
ment of immigrants in cities, especially in the New England, Middle 
Atlantic, and East North Central States, where the more recent 
immigrants are heavily settled; (11) that there are, furthermore, 
signs of a countryward movement on the part of the "new" central, 
south, and eastern European immigrants, as is shown by the settle- 
ment of relatively recently arrived foreigners in the rural districts 
of the Middle Atlantic and New England areas, and by the suggestion 
which the age and sex statistics furnish of a city-to-country, and a 
large-city-to-small-city drift among these immigrants; (12) that the 
immigrants are, as a class, composed chiefly of the active-age groups, 
containing very few children and old people; (13) that they exhibit 
a large excess of males over females, and that, despite important 
variations within each group, the "new" immigrant stocks appear 
to show this tendency more strongly than the "old," whether, 
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however, from ethnic difference or economic pressure, it can not be 
said; (14) that the excess of foreign-born males over females is 
especially marked at the age of maximum fecundity, and in the small 
cities and rural regions, whereas the native stock shows an excess of 
females over males, so that interbreeding between foreign-born 
males and native-born females, particularly in the smaller cities and 
rural regions, is to be anticipated; (15) that, finally, the factors just 
outlined* together with others brought' out in the detailed analysis 
that_ has occu pied the last three chapters, point, on the one hand, 
_l0__snhslaniial similarities between "old" and "new" immigrant 
stocks, and, on the other hand, to important variations within both 
the "old" and "new" immigrant groups, so that it seems more suita- 
ble to utilize the distinction implied in these familiar terms rather 
as a summary expression for general territorial and chronological 
- differences, than as a uniform and universal line of cleavage in 
respect of ethnic, economic, or other characteristics — in sum, that 
individual ethnic and national groups, rather than more or less fortuitous 
and arbitrary groups of groups provide the most satisfactory units by 
which ethnic characteristics may be studied. 

Concerning American immigration it has been found: (1) That 
Canadians and Mexicans are coming across our borders in large 
numbers, the latter showing a heavy increase in recent years; (2) 
that they are concentrated near the boundaries across which they 
have come, and dominate, numerically, the foreign element, if not 
the entire population, at the points of their heaviest settlement; 
and (3) that the Mexicans are peculiar in being distributed largely 
in rural regions and in bringing with them an unusually large number 
of children. 

Finally, concerning negro immigration, it has been found: (1) 
That there has been a marked resurgence in negro migration to this 
country; (2) that it originates, not in Africa, but chiefly in the West 
Indies and the Atlantic Islands; (3) that it is concentrated in certain 
points along the Atlantic seaboard; and (4) that it is likely to continue 
and therefore further to complicate the race problems of this country. 

43381°— 27 13 
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FECUNDITY AND VITALITY OF THE FOREIGN STOCK 

There are two points of view from which the immigrant question 
may be studied. The first is a survey of the net result of past waves 
of immigration. The second is a consideration of the ultimate con- 
sequences of foreign migration. Heretofore, this study has been con- 
cerned chiefly with the first set of problems — that is, the effects of 
immigration on the present generation. This chapter and the one 
that follows are devoted principally to the second group of topics — 
namely, the influence of the foreign stock upon future generations. 

The analysis of this second phase of the immigrant problem is, 
however, beset with difficulties. Any forocast of the probable long- 
run outcome of a population movement rests upon the prior estimate 
of the inherent nature of the racial elements involved; but the fund of 
statistical material, and of established biological, anthropological, 
and psychological principles upon which such an estimate must 
ultimately rest, is too scanty to permit of any but the broadest and 
most tentative of generalizations. 

This is not to say that detailed accounts of the hereditary traits of 
various immigrant groups have not been undertaken— many of them 
accompanied by statistical material — nor that elaborate predic- 
tions of the consequences to be anticipated from their accession to 
the American population have not been made. Nevertheless, 
these analyses have not as yet been carried sufficiently far, either as 
to their scientific basis or their statistical verification, to be consid- 
ered definitive enough to warrant the inclusion of their results in a 
compilation of noncontrovorsial material such as this monograph is 
intended to be. 

Nevertheless, it is of vital importance to persevere in the effort to 
determine the racial and social consoquences of immigration upon 
succeeding generations. For upon the answer to such inquiries the 
future of the United States, in a very large measure, is dependent. 

In this chapter and the one that follows, therefore, as much data 
as are available in the census reports are tabulated and analyzed as far 
as the limits of this monograph admit. Very little in the nature of 
definitive conclusions is achieved. Not only is there little in the way 
of well-established scientific principle on which the analysis may be 
based, but the statistical material is so scanty and so scattered as 
178 
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to render almost impossible the elucidation of any general principles. 
It is rather in the hope of bringing together materials that may con- 
tribute to further study of the question, than of arriving at any par- 
ticularly significant conclusions that these chapters are undertaken. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory material for estimating the results 
of immigration upon the future population is that which constitutes 
the subject of this chapter, to wit, the fecundity and vitality of the 
foreign stock as a whole, and of its component parts. A knowledge of 
the rate of increase and the death rate of any ethnic group provides the 
answer for two questions: First, how large a contribution will that 
ethnic group make to the ultimate racial amalgam that will populate 
the United States? Second, will that contribution strengthen or 
weaken the physical vitality of the racial stock? That is, will this 
ethnic element multiply more rapidly than others, will it remain 
stationary, or will it die out? And, will its descendants in the popu- 
lation of the future be sturdy and long-lived, or sickly and short- 
lived i 

It should be stated again that the statistical data upon which 
generalizations such as these must be predicted are very inconclusive. 
The United States Census Bureau has been collecting annual mor- 
tality statistics only since 1900, and birth statistics only since 1915, 
while as much as 50 per cent of the total population was not included 
in the death registration area until 1908 nor in the birth registration 
area until 1917. Therefore, the census year 1920 is the first one for 
which reasonably comprehensive figures of births and deaths are 
available; so that a comparison of the present with past experience 
is impossible. More than this, the Census Bureau has not yet been 
able to make more than a beginning in the tabulations and calcula- 
tions which are of consequence to this study, namely, the establish- 
ment of birth and death rates by nativity, nationality, and ethnic 
group. Nevertheless, a beginning has been made, and upon it the 
analysis that follows is based. 

The material falls under two heads, as the title of the chapter 
suggests: First, fecundity, as judged by births; second, vitality, as 
judged by deaths. 

1. FECUNDITY 

The birth rate of the foreign stock, like many other phases of the 
immigrant question, may be studied in two ways. First, the fecun- 
dity of the foreign stock as a whole may be taken up; second, the 
various national and racial groups composing the foreign stock may 
be examined. 

FECUNDITY OF THE FOREIGN STOCK AS A WHOLE 

Something has already been said about the rate of increaso of the for- 
eign stock as a whole. Reference has been made to another mono- 
graph of this series, which advances the thesis that the foreign stock is 
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increasing no more rapidly than the original American stock, although 
general opinion holds to the opposite point of view. 1 The question 
may be examined in greater detail here: First, as to relative birth 
rates of the native and foreign stocks; second, as to the size of families 
of each population class; and, third, as to the rate of increase of each. 

Tables 80 and 81 deal with the first of these topics, namely, the 
birth rates of tho principal nativity classes of the American popula- 
'p tion. As pointed out in the preceding chapter, the natural increase 
I of any population is controlled by the number of women of child- 
\ bearing age within it, women being physiologically restricted in the 
number of children they can bear in any period of time, while no 
such biological limitations apply to men. Birth rates are, therefore, 
i regularly related to the number of women in any population, rather 
L than to the entire population. Table 80 is constructed in accordance 
with this principle, and shows a clear excess in the birth rate of white 
persons of foreign parentage over those of native parentage. 3 The 
former show 92.7 children born in 1920 for every 1,000 females aged 
10 to 59 years, while the latter show only 62.3 per 1,000. 

Table 80.— Birth Rates per LO00 Females, ur Nativity 
and Aoe or Mother, in the Registration Area: 1920 
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BIRTH BATE A If to AOS Or MOTHER 


HATTVITT Of MOTOE1I 












10 to 58 
years 


10 to 19 
years 


20^^49 




Whit* 


67.9 


21.8 


99.5 


0.1 


N»Uve whit* 


1(2.3 


30.5 


93 6 


(') 




92.7 


«a 8 


130.8 


0.1 




78.7 


43.3 


101. 5 


as 


Other colored 


7X9 


43.3 


94.9 


ai 


175.8 


47.7 


234.5 


«a9 



It has just been said that birth rates are regularly related to the 
number of females in a population, since, in the normal community, 
such a ratio gives the best index of the comparative rates of increase 
of the various elements within it. But the American population is 
not normal, in that there is a largo excess of males over females 
among the foreign born, more especially at the ages of maximum 
fecundity.* 

Now this fact has a direct and important bearing upon the birth 
rate of the foreign stock when reckoned according to the female 
population. Modern populations are generally endogamous, and it 
is to be expected that tho foreign-born males will seek their consorts 

i Cr. Infra, p. 1W 

« It should be noted that only two nativity classes are Included In thla count-children of native mothers 
and children of foreim mothers. Children whose mothers arc native born of foreign parent* are counted 
with children whose mothers are of native parentage. The birth registration area comprised 23 States 
and the District of Columbia. 

» CI. supra, Ch. V. pp 159-158. 
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among the foreign-bom females before turning elsewhere, and, the 
number of the latter being relatively small, will marry practically 
every one of them who is able and willing to marry. In other words, 
the very high birth rate attributed to foreign-born women is, in part f 
ducmot so much to their superior prolificacy, as to the exceptionally 
favorable opportunities for marriage offered them by the unbalanced 
sex ratio among their population group.. 

Table 81. — Per Cent or Nativity Classes in Total 
Population, Per Cent of Births in Registration 
Area by Parent Nativity, and Ratio or Per Cent or 
Births to Per Cent or Population Classes: 1920 
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100.0 
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76.7 
110 
10.3 


77.7 

ia.7 

6.0 


' 67.0 

• M.4 

7.4 
1.1 


Sft.2 
15*4 
ill. 6 


Color?*! .... 









1 Includes one-hair or childrtD of mixed nativo nud foreiim parentage. 



In order to avoid the exaggeration in the birth rate of the foreign 
born attributable to the excess of males over females among them, 
the above table was prepared. This relates the percentage of births 
springing from each nativity class in the total population of both 
sexes in the registration area to the percentage of the corresponding 
nativity class in the total population of the same area. Thus, the 
native white population is 77.7 per cent of the total population of 
the registration area; and, if it were responsible for 77.7 per cent of 
all the births in that area, the ratio of the first per cent to the 
second would be 100. This would mean that the native-born whites 
were contributing a quota of children to the population exactly 
equivalent to their relative position within it; in short, were holding 
their own against other population elements. 

That such is far from the case appears from Table 81. The native 
whites produce but 67 per cent of the children born in the registra- 
tion area, though they constitute 77.7 per cent of this area's total 
population. On the other hand, the foreign-born white population 
made up 15.7 per cent of the total population, as of 1920, but contributed 
24.4 per cent of the children born in the registration areas in that year. 
In other words, the native-born males and females were responsible 
for about 14 per cent less than their "quota" of the 1920 crop of 
babies; the foreign born, about 55 per cent more. 
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These figures, however, arc open to serious question on two grounds. 
First, the age composition of the two groups is not at all compa- 
rable. Second, the population of the birth registration area is com- 
posed chiefly of those States in which the foreign stock is most highly 
concentrated. That is, theso ratios are based upon a native popula- 
tion containing a large proportion of children and old people incapa- 
ble of begetting children and a foreign population made up chiefly 
of young and mature men and women at the high tide of their 
natural prolificacy. 

Notwithstanding, as is shown in the discussion that immediately 
follows, there is reason to believe that the foreign-born population is, 
on the whole, more prolific than the native-born. 

The size of the families of the foreign-born and native-born stocks, 
as recorded in the birth statistics, contributes the second point in the 
comparison of the fecundity of the two. Tables 82, 83, 84, and 85 
present the material available in this connection. Disregarding for 
the moment the specific countries of birth of the mothers enumer- 
ated in the tables, one sees clearly that the foreign mothers are, as 
a class, appreciably more prolific than the native. 4 

Thus, Table 82 shows that 32.4 per cent of the native women bear- 
ing children in 1920 had previously had no other offspring, and 21.8 
per cent more had borne only one other child ; that is, 54.2 per cent 
of the native mothers as of 1920 were parents of not more than two 
children, leaving 45.2 per cent who had borne three or more children.* 
On the other hand, only 18.5 per cent of the foreign-born mothers 
had had no children previous to those borne by them in 1920, and 
17 per cent had had only one, while 63.9 per cent had been mothers 
of two or more children prior to the offspring they had in 1920.' 

A similar story is told by Table 83. The native-born mothers have 
had, on the average, 300 children per 100 mothers, of whom 270 are 
still living. On the other hand, the forcign-born mothers have 
borne offsDring at the rate of 400 oer 100, of whom 340 have 
survived. 

• Similar conclusion*, based on Urn citensive data, art reached by Doctor Hill and Professor Young. HID, 
Joseph A.: "ComparaUw Fecundity of Women of Native and Foreign Parentage in the United 8t u u«"; 
American Statistical Association publications. Vol. XIII, Boston, l»u, pp. MO-W7. Young, Allyn A.: 
"The Birth Kato in New Hampshire"; American Statistical Association publications, Vol. IX, Boston, 
1906, pp. 373-281. 

• Allowance is made for those lor whom the number of children was not reported. 

• Professor Ywing found a similar nitiMtlosi among the native and foreign-born mothers in New Hampshire. 
Young; op. ctt., pp. 282-264, and Tables X and XL 
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Table 88. — Average Number or Children Ever Born to 
Mothers and Average Number op These Children 
Living, bt Color, and for White Children, bt Coun- 
try ov Birth or Mother, in the Registration Area: 
1920 



NATIVITY or MDTHEK.1 



AVERAGE NUMBER 



Children 



Children 
living 



Total 

White 

Native white. 
Foreign horn white.. 

Austria, I 

Hungary 

Canada 

Denmark, Norwny, 
EnidHnd. Scotland, 

Germany. 
ItAly 




3.3 



3.3 
3.0 
4.0 
-4.3 
i.7 
Xt 
17 
IT 
8.4 
4.4 
4.5 



IT 

13 



19 



19 
17 
14 
16 
IS 
19 
14 
18 
10 
IS 
18 
17 
10 
II 
18 

11 



There are, however, certain indications which suggest that there is 
not quite so wide a difference between the size of the families of native 
and foreign-born mothers as might be inferred from the data just 
considered. The most important is that which compares the average 
number of children ever born with the number still surviving, for the 
native and foreign-born mothers entering into the birth statistics for 
1920, as embodied in Table 83. The table indicates an appreciably 
^p- higher survival among the children of the native mothers than among 
those of the foreign-born mothers. As a result, although the native 
mo there show only 3.0 children over born, as compared with 4.0 for 
the foreign-born mothers, they had 2.7 children still surviving, as 
against 3.4 for the foreign-born. That is, the native mothers, as 
compared with the foreign-born mothers, show children born in a 
ratio of 7.5 to 10. But, for children surviving, the ratio for the native 
mothers, as compared with that of the foreign-bom mothers, is 
advanced to 7.94 to 10. 

Although it is beyond the province of this monograph to enter into 
any detailed interpretation of this apparently superior survival 
ability of the children of native mothers over those of foreign-born 
mothers, it is of interest to note that Table 94, occurring later in this 
chapter, shows the children of native mothers, in the aggregate, to 
have a much smaller rate of infant mortality as compared with the 
children of foreign-born mothers. This is, of course, partly due to 
the fact that the former comprise a much larger percentage who are 
mothers of ono child only, among whom the percentage of children 
surviving would normally be larger. 
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Table 85. — Per Cent or Children Litino or Children Ever Born to 
Mothers or 1920, 1919, 1918, and 1917, bt Color, and roR White Chil- 
dren bt Country or Birth or Mother, in the Registration Area » 



[These per cents an delusive of the number "no! stated" tor children ever born to mothers of 1920, 1W9, 
1618, aod 1917, and for these children living In those year*) 





rER CENT 


or children uniro or children 
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89. 4 


89.4 




85 0 


817 
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84.8 




83.5 
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83.7 


83.6 




82 .5 


82. 1 


81.7 
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87.2 


87.0 


86.8 




91.0 


00.5 
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9a 5 
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87.1 
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87.5 


87.8 


87.5 




87.5 


86.5 


86. 1 


86.2 


Italy 


S3 0 


83.5 


63.9 


83.4 




S3 . 3 


83 3 


82.8 


82.6 


87.3 


87.0 
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86. S 


84.1 
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88.9 


87.7 


88.4 


88.6 
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83. 4 


88.7 


83 5 




84.1 


83. 1 


83 8 


83.5 




sa 8 


89. 1 
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84.8 



' Eiclusivoof Maine, New Hampshire, and M ustachusetts in 1920; Vermont also excluded prior to 1920, 
The birth certiflmias of Mniin and New Hampshire do not require the number of children living, and that 
of Massachusetts does not require the number living or the number ever born. Prior to 1920, the birth 
certiorate of Vermont did not require the number of children living. 



The significance of this group of tables is fairly obvious. Foreign- 
born women are undoubtedly more prolific than native-born. But 
so far as their long-run contribution to the country's human stock 
is concerned, the native mothers are not quite so far behind the foreign 
born as reference to the statistics for births alone would indicate, for 
it is quite obvious that the number of children born to any element 
is of real significance in a population only to the extent that they 
survive long enough to mature and produce progeny of their own. 7 

In this connection, note should next be taken of Table 84, which 
exhibits the average number of children ever born to native and to 
foreign-born mothers classified according to age. The table shows 
that, although the foreign-born mothers had a larger number of 
children than the native for every age period from 15 to 54, inclusive, 
yet the difference for each age group is less than 1 child per mother, 
and in 4 of the 8 groupings considered it is less than 0.5 of a child 
per mother. It is, of course, likely that only the mothers of large 
families for each group appear in those portions of the table repre- 
senting the higher age periods, since the mothers of small families 
might be expected to cease child-bearing at earlier ages than those 



' A similar conclusion is reached by Professor Young on the basis o* the New Hampshire statistics, 
Young, op. cit., p. 285. 
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of large families. Moreover, as already shown by Tables 82 and 83, 
there is a larger proportion of mothers of small families among the 
native women than among the foreign born. 

None of the data available for this monograph casts any direct 
light upon the question of the relative number of childless women in 
the two groups, but Tables 80 and 81 permit the inference that they 
are more numerous among the native born than among the foreign 
born. Therefore, although Table 84 does show that there are some 
native mothers who bear children in about as large numbers as the 
foreign-born mothers, it is impossible to say how many of the native 
women possess this relatively high fecundity. 

The third feature of this portion of the discussion is an estimato 
of the net result upon the country's population of the differing birth 
rates of nativo and foreign stocks. This question may be taken 
up from the short-run and long-run viewpoints. 

The short-run effect of the phenomena outlined above is obvious. 
Chart 7 shows that something over one-fourth of the persons born 
in the registration area of this country in 1920 were of mixed or 
foreign parentage. Moreover, a considerable number of those counted 
as of native parentage were grandchildren of immigrants. It is 
clear, therefore, that the foreign element not only is of great numerical 
importance in the present generation, but, through its children 
and grandchildren, is probably destined to be of equal, if not of 
greater, significance in the generation now being born. 

Table 86 calls attention to the fact that, among our white immigrant 
population, it is the foreign-born men who aro playing the leading 
r61e in providing parenthood for the Americans of to-morrow, and 
this is confirmed by Table 109 in the following chapter, which shows 
that there are more foreign-born fathers of native children than 
mothers, the figures for 1920 being 390,578 and 347,562, respectively. 
The effect of the unbalanced sex ratio among the foreign born is 
clearly evident here. Despite their high marriago rate and their 
heavy prolificacy, the foreign-born women are providing parent- 
hood for a much smaller proportion of the next generation than the 
numerically superior foreign-born men. This same limitation on the 
number of foreign-born women has, moreover, drastically reduced 
the number of children both of whose parents are foreign, thus fur- 
nishing an illustration of the way in which the rate of increase of 
any population group is limited by the number of women within it. 
Finally, the excess in the number of children attributable to the 
foreign-born males calls attention to another phenomenon wliich 
has been mentioned in this connection, namely, the possibility of 
interbreeding between foreign-born men and native-born women. 
That a considerable intermarriage of this sort has, indeed, taken place 
is clearly established in the next chapter. 
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Tab ue 86. — Pbb Cbnt or Births op White Chtldbbn Hating Fathkrs 
and Mothers Born in Specified Coonthieh: 1918 to 1920 
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' This numt>w excludes the per cent ol "mhed parentage." (Sea Table 4, Birth Statistics, 1930.) 



There is little to say concerning the long-run effects of the phe- 
nomena under consideration here. At first glance, it seems that the 
native stock is liable to gradual supersession by the descendants 
of the more prepotent foreign born. A different opinion has, however, 
been reached in another monograph in this series. Mr. Rossiter 
concludes that, after one generation, the foreign stock increases no 
more rapidly than the native stock. His position rests principally 
upon the fact that the native born of mixed and foreign parentage 
marry much less readily than the other population classes, thereby 
cutting themselves off from the opportunity of having children. As 
for the third and subsequent generations, it is idle to make any 
calculations so long as there exist no adequate statistical data for 
doing so. 8 More than this, Mr. Rossiter points out that the birth 
rate among the natives of Southern States— of which, beside the 
District of Columbia, only 5 are included in the birth registration 
area of 1920 — is probably considerably higher than the available 
data indicate, all 5 having a higher birth rate than has the total 
birth registration area. 

At this point reference may be made to another sot of factors, 
only partially statistical in nature, but casting light upon the 
statistical date that have just been presented. They relate to the 
influence of social and economic conditions on the relative fecundity 
of native and foreign-born women. Chief among these are the 

• Roasiter, op. ctt., pp. 189-191. 
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relatively early age of marriage of the foreign born as compared 
with native born women. 9 To the extent that this obtains, the 
foreign-born women would be expected to have a larger number of 
children than the native. Again, the data on occupations presented 
in Chapter X, particularly in Tables 123 and 124, suggest that the 
immigrant occupies a somewhat lower economic status than the 
native, and, since birth rates generally vary inversely to economic 
status, this condition would also be expected to lead to a higher 
birth rate among foreign-born than among native mothers. Yet 
again, it is at least probable that the foreign-born women are, partly 
through ignorance of contraceptive procedures, and partly through 
custom and religious belief, less likely to restrict the number of 
their children than are the native women. It should be observed 
that all of these differences have to do with cultural and economic 
conditions, and not to inherent biological capacity, and that, by the 
same token, to the extent that the difference in fecundity of the native 
and foreign-born mothers is due to them, it would disappear under 
changed conditions. 

One more factor may be called to mind. It is the excess of males 
over females among the foreign stock. So long as this situation con- 
tinues, the increase of the foreign stock must be somewhat restricted, 
despite the high birth rales of individual foreign women. In default of 
foreign-born mates, foreign men must continue to intermarry with 
native women, and thereby produce a progeny that combines native 
blood equally with the foreign. In short, so long as there continues 
to be a dearth of marriageable females among the foreign born, a 
considerable portion of the foreign-born stock faces the dilemma of 
going without issue or of uniting with the native stock. 

Certain factors mentioned in the preceding pages may be recalled 
here. First, the slightly higher survival ratio among the children 
of native mothers as compared with those of foreign-born mothers 
makes the ultimate contribution of the former to the population 
stream of the country appreciably larger than consideration of births 
alone would indicate. 

Again, to the extent that differences in the birth rates of the 
native and foreign-born mothers arc assignable to such causes as 
earlier marriage, lower economic status, and inability or unwilling- 
ness to use contraceptive procedures, these differences would be 
expected to fade out after two or three generations, as the descendants 
of the present generation of foreign-born mothers gradually merge, 
economically and culturally, with the general population. And, 
until evidence is forthcoming which establishes the existence of 
inherent biological difference in child-bearing capacities between the 

• Ct. Infra, Table 100: ateo. Young, op. dt. f pp. 389-291. 
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stocks represented by the native and foreign-born mothers, respec- 
tively, it must be assumed that such differences in this respect as 
exist to-day between these two groups are, at least in large measure, 
due to such nonbiological factors as have just been mentioned, and 
are, consequently, likely in time to bo appreciably diminished. Mr. 
Ro&sitors assertion that there is little long-run difference between 
native and foreign stocks in this respect seems, therefore, not un- 
reasonable. 



Chart 7. — Births, by Color, and for White Children Br Parent 
Nativity, in the Registration Area: 1920 




FECUNDITY OF ETIINIC GROUPS WITHIN THE FOREIGN STOCK 

In all that has boen said heretofore concerning the relative rates of 
increase of the native and foreign born the latter has been treated as 
an undifferentiated whole. In earlier portions of this monograph, 
however, it has been found that the lumping together of the diverse 
ethnic groups composing the immigrant population is a highly unrelia- 
ble procedure unless cognizance is also taken of the differences between 
the individual ethnic elements within it. The same observation 
applies to this part of the discussion. There are important variations 
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in the birth rates of the several immigrant peoples, and, if misappre- 
hension is to be avoided, these variations must be noted in addition 
to the more generalized analysis that has just been made. 

As in the discussion that has gone before, the subject matter here 
may be treated under three heads— the relative birth rates of the 
various immigrant stocks, the size of families among them, and their 
share in the future population make-up of the country. 

Table 87 contains all that is available concerning thej£r«< point. 
It shows that there is a very wide difference between the various 
peoples making up the foreign-born population of the country. At 
the one extreme are the Italians, who exhibit a birth rate in 1920 of 
160 per 1,000 females. At the other are the English, Scotch, and 
Welsh, whose birth rate is only 38.2 per 1,000 females, making a 
range of over 120 per 1,000. 

Table 87. — Birth Rates of White Popula- 
tion, per 1,000 Enumerated Kehaues, roa 
Certain Countries or Birth, » in the Reg- 
istration Area: 1920 
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l Birth rates are not Kivrn for [icpulul Ia n of couiltrlea whose 
boundaries were considerably altered as a result of tbe World 



This portion of the study provides no satisfactory basis for esti- 
mating the relative fertility of "old" and "new" immigrant stocks. 
Only four European national groups are listed in Table 87, of which 
but one is from southern or eastern Europe. 

A slightly more inclusive body of data is available for the second 
item in this part of the discussion, namely, the size of the families of 
mothers belonging to certain racial elements within the foreign-born 
population. Tables 82, 83, 84, and 85, preceding, all point in the 
same direction. They exhibit a wide variation in the number of chil- 
dren born to the mothers of the different nationalities, and in the 
survival rates among those children. More "than this, mothers from 
central, southern, and eastern Europe — that is, "new" immigrants — 
appear to have larger families than the north and west European 
mothers, but the latter lead in respect to the number of their children 
who are still alive. 

Thus, Table 82 shows that the mothers of the several nationalities 
vary in the percentage having first-born children all the way from 
10.8 per cent for the Polish, to 31.2 per cent for the English, Scotch, 
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and Welsh. Moreover, the "old" immigrant mothers show a con- 
siderably lower fecundity in this respect than the "new," the 
' average for the former being 23.4 per cent, and for the latter 15.4 
per cent. 

Similarly, Table 83 exhibits a range of from 3.1 to 4.5 in the aver- 
age number of children born to the mothers of the different national 
groups in 1920, and of from 2.8 to 3.9 in the average number still 
living. Once more, it is the central, south, and eastern European 
mothers who show the highest averages, the Italians and Poles 
taking first place, and the English, Scotch, ancl WelaL, last. — A 
different situation is revealed, however, when attention is directed 
to the number of children still living. It is seen, from Table 8 5 
also, that, excepting for the Russians, the "new" immigrant mothers 
falT far below the" "old" in the survival ratio ~6T~ their children. 
The average percentage of children living to children born is U8.7 
per cent for the four north and west European national groups, as 
over against 84.1 per cent for the five central, southern, and eastern 
European stocks. The children of Russian mothers, however, main- 
tain the comparatively high survival rate of 87.3 per cent. It is 
probable that the superior vitality of the Hebrew stock included in 
the Russian immigration is responsible for this phenomenon. Refer- 
ence may here be made to Table 94, which suggests that a relatively 
high infant mortality among certain "new" immigrant groups 
accounts to a great extent for this situation. 

As a result of the relatively high mortality among the children of 
the "new" immigrant mothers, they fail to maintain their lead over 
the "old" when the number of their children still living is counted. 
Thus, in Table 83, it is the German-born mothers who have, on the 
average, the most children still alive. Also, the average number of 
children surviving for the "old" immigrant mothers is, as a group, 
about the same as that attributable to tho " new," the averages being 
3.3 and 3.5, respectively. 

Incidental reference may be made to the relationship between the 
age of the mothers of the different nationalities and the size of their 
families, as set forth in Tablo 84. 

The "new" immigrant mothers display a higher average than 
the "old" throughout all age periods. As was seen in comparing 
the native and foreign stocks, however, the differences do not be- 
come marked until the age period 25 to 29 years, in which there is a 
range of 1.5 children per mother between the Italians and Irish. 
But, here, as in other tables showing the average number of children, 
it must be remembered that women are included in the statistics 
only if and when they have had a child ; this exclusion of the childless 
women has the effect of understating the differences in relative 
fecundity. 
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One farther point may be noted. This is the unique position of 
the mothers of American birth, in comparison with the other nation- 
alities. They lag behind the others both in the number of children 
borne and in the number surviving, as is seen from Tables 82, 83, 
and 84. 

It remains to take up the third topic in this portion of the discus- 
sion, to wit, the probable effects upon the future population of the 
phenomena just noted. 

Table 86 depicts the short-run influence of the divergent birth 
rates among the foreign born. The "new" immigrants are furnish- 
ing from four to eight times as many members of the next generation 
as are the "old." Thus 18 per cent of the children born in 1920 
had "new" immigrant fathers, as against 5 per cent with fathers 
from northwestern Europe; while 16.1 per cent had "new" immigrant 
mothers, as contrasted with 4.4 per cent having mothers from the 
"old" immigrant stock. Finally, 14.4 per cent of all the children 
born in 1920 had both parents belonging to the "new" immigrant 
stock, as compared with 2.2 per cent whose fathers and mothers 
were both from the "old" immigration. For the time being, at 
least, the central, southern, and eastern European peoples are out- 
stripping the older foreign stocks in replenishing the racial stream of 
the country. This situation is, of course, the result not alone of 
the higher birth rate of the former, but also of their greater numerical 
strength, particularly at the childbearing ages. 

Nevertheless, even in this short-run view of the situation, coun- 
tervailing tendencies appear. The first relates to the factor men- 
tioned repeatedly above — that is, the unbalanced sex ratio among 
the foreign born. It was seen in the preceding chapter that the 
"new" immigration showed, on the whole, a larger excess of males 
over females around the ages of potential parenthood than did the 
"old." Consequently, the actual contribution made to the next 
generation by their women is somewhat smaller, relative to that 
made by their men, than is the case with the "old" immigration. 
Table 86 provides confirmation for this statement. There is a 
difference of only 0.6 per cent in the quota furnished by the males 
and females of the "old" immigration, but it amounts to 1.9 per 
cent in the case of the "new." Furthermore, the Irish women, who 
outnumber the men of their nationality in this country, actually 
lead the latter in the percentage of children contributed by the 
mothers of 1920 as compared with the fathers. In so far, therefore, 
as the prolificacy of a population is limited by the number of mar- 
riageable females within it, the "old" immigrants have decidedly 
the better of it in competition with the "new." 

43381°— 27 14 
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More than this, the superior vitality of the children of the "old" 
immigration can not be overlooked. The net contribution of the 
"old" immigrant mothers to the next generation does not appear to 
be any smaller than that of the "new," despite the greater initial 
fertility of the latter. The importance of this conclusion can not be 
overestimated. It means that, although there are to-day more sons 
and daughters being born to south and east European than to north 
and west European mothers, no more of the former appear to be 
living to grow up and reproduce their kind than the latter. In two 
generations, then, both stocks will be on a parity. 

Little can be said concerning the long-run consequences of the data 
adduced here, for there is very little on which to base any conclusions. 
No figures are available on the marriage rates of the third genera- 
tion of the nationality groups covered here, so that there is no way 
of telling whether the tendency for late marriages and, in conse- 
quence, a restricted birth rate, which has been found among the 
native children of the foreign born, as a whole, exists in equal degree 
among all of the ethnic stocks, or whether it is more pronounced 
among certain groups than others 

There'is, however, evidence that the second generation immigrants, 
of all nationalities, have fewer children than their foreign-born 
fathers and mothers. 10 In fact, one writer has said that "almost, if 
not quite the first biological result of Americanization is to reduce 
the fertility of marriages." " It seems probable, therefore, that, 
after one or two generations, all of the various immigrant stocks 
will reduce their fecundity to about the same level as the native 
population as a whole. 

It may, of course, be asserted that the central, southern, and 
eastern Europeans are inherently more fertile than the northwestern 
European "old" immigrants, and that, notwithstanding some slight 
slackening in their birth rate, they will continue to multiply more 
rapidly than either the "old" immigrant or the original American 
stocks, and so will eventually supersede or, at least, outnumber 
them. No final opinion can be given on this question so long as 
there is such a paucity of data relating to it. Examination of the 
matorial that is available, however, at least raises doubts concerning 
the validity of this assumption. Somewhat surer ground is reached 
when the birth rates of these nationalities in their original home 
lands are considered. Table 88 shows that, in Europe itself, the 

"•UUl. Joseph A.: "Fecundity of Immigrant Women"; Report of the Immigration Commlaalon, 
Washington. 1911, Vol. XX VI II, pp. 805. 806. 

» Pearl. Raymond: "Vitality of the People* of America"; Amor loan journal of Hygiene, Vol. I. pp. 
671, 873. 
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central, south, and eastern European countries have a generally higher \ 
birth rate than the north and western, and so appears to confirm the ' 
belief in the superior natural fecundity of the " new " immigrant stock. > 
Table 89, however, casts a new light on the question. In every one of 
the major countries of Europe the birth rate has suffered a sharp decline 
since 1880. Presumably, this falling birth rate has been due, in part, 
to the change of public opinion and the dissemination of information 
concerning family limitation; and, in part, to urbanization and indus- 
trialization. It is seen from this table, further, that the birth rate has 
fallen more rapidly in the north and west European countries than in 
south and east Europe. Now, all of this suggests that the divergent 
fecundity of these populations is due mainly to differences in environ- 
ment, opinion, and knowledge, rather than to variations in natural fer- 
tility, for all of them have suffered a decline in their birth rates; and, 
furthermore, this decrease has been accelerated in those regions where 
economic and social development has gone on rapidly, but has been 
retarded in those countries where the change has proceeded slowly. 
As a result, the more conservative and industrially undeveloped cen- 
tral, south, and east European countries still show a higher fecundity 
than those of the north and west. Moreover, while the natives of 
these countries emigrating to America display substantially similar 
divergencies in their birth rates, these differences may be expected to 
disappear, inasmuch as all immigrant stocks will eventually en- 
counter in this country essentially similar environment and social 
conditions. 

Brief reference may be made to one further and totally different 
set of facts. This is the enormous birth rate experienced by the 
American population up to about I860. In fact, the American 
people of that timo have been called "an extremely virilo and fertile 
race." IJ Now, this population was essentially of northwest Euro- 
pean origin — that is, it embodied descendants of the original English, 
German, and Scotch-Irish colonial stock, together with the first 
increments of the "old" immigration. Under favorable social, 
economic, and physical conditions it multiplied at an almost un- 
precedented rate. Can there be any reason for doubting that the 
present-day representatives of these same northwestern European 
peoples — that is, the "old" immigration — would, under similar 
circumstances, be equally fertile, and that, therefoie, they are 
possessed of an inherent prepotency in no wise inferior to that of 
the "new" immigrants? 

u Rc«MU ! r,op.clt., M >.ai.B. 
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Table 88.— Annual Bibth Rates per 1,000 

ok Population, kok Sevekal European 
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Table 89. — Maximum and Minimum Birth Kates of 
European Countries: 1880-1910 • 
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Newsholme: The Declining Birth Bate, London, 1011, p. 12. 
2. VITALITY OP THE FOREIGN STOCK 

As suggested in the preceding section, it is misleading to study 
merely the birth rate of a population. It is important, rather, to 
determine the number of persons who are born and svrvwe, at least 
long enough to reproduce themselves. It is important, further, to 
estimate the average duration of life of a population, since a people 
with a high death rate not only experiences difficulty in maintaining 
its numbers, but also suffers from the decreased productivity, the 
disorganized family life, and the arrested cultural progress that attend 
upon premature deaths. 

The material available for this section is even more fragmentary 
than that in the preceding one. It does, nevertheless, provide a 
basis for certain tentative conclusions concerning the relative vitality 
of native and foreign stocks. The native and foreign populations 
as a whole may first be considered, and after that certain individual 
ethnic groups within the latter. 
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VITALITY OF THE NATIVE AMD POBEION 8TOCK8 AS A WBOLE 



Three sorts of data aro obtainable for the study of the relative 
vitality of the native and foreign populations of the United States. 
The first is their general mortality; the second is their mortality 
from certain diseases; tho third is their infant mortality. 

Tables 90 and 91 provide information pertaining to the first topic, 
that is, the general mortality of native and foreign stocks. 

Tabus 90. — Pan Cent or Nativity Classes in Total Population, Pbb 
Cent or Deaths in Each Nativity Clash or Total Deaths, and Ratio 
or Peb Cent or Deaths to Peb Cent or Total Population, roa the 
United States and Reoistbation Abba: 1920 
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' Data for deaths taken from Burfldii of Census, Mortality Statistics, 1930, p. 10. Death* of 
native born of unknown parentage prorated among native born of native parentage and native born 
1 and f 



Unfortunately, general death rates for native and foreign stock 
have not as yet been computed. Nevertheless, the data that are 
presented in these tables point rather conclusively to a superior 
vitality — that is, to a lower mortality— on the part of the native 
born as compared with the foreign born. Thus, in Table 90, the 
native white of native parentage are seen to furnish but 85.4 per 
cent of the deaths of their "quota," based on their numerical impor- 
tance in the population of the same area. On the other hand, the 
children of foreign parents furnished 93. 3 per cent of their " expected " 
deaths, and the foreign born, 134.2 per cent. 

It is, of course, true that the foreign born and native born of mixed 
and foreign parentage are somewhat overstated, as regards deaths, 
since the death registration area contains a somewhat higher pro- 
portion of these population classes than does tho country as a whole. 
However, the death registration area is much more inclusive than 
that for birth registration," so that the exaggeration in the ratio of 
expected to actual deaths in these population classes is probably not 

» Birth Registration Area: 23 States and the District of Columbia; MS par cent of population. Death 
Rcntslration Area: 34 States and the District of Columbia, sad 10 elites in nonregistration 8tates; 83.3 
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so great as was the case in connection with the births among the 
children of foreign mothers. 

Table 91. — Death Rates, by Cbbtain Countries of Birth of Mother 
of Decedent, for Certain Places and Areas of Deaths: 1020 
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US 


11.8 


1L6 


11.7 


11.0 


1L6 


110 


1L4 


17 


1L3 


10.7 


ia7 


10 


ia7 


iao 


ias 


ft3 


8.6 


12 


ft a 


10 


14.7 


IIS 


IIS 


14.7 


11S 


110 


111 


11.7 


12.0 


11.0 


10.3 


1L4 


17 


:lj 


14.0 


112 


114 


11 8 


13.0 


17.8 


1*3 


14.0 



Orrnuuiy (includes German 
Poland) 

St. Louis 

Missouri 

New York City 

Pennsylvania 

New York.. - 

Michigan 

Philadelphia 

Chicago 
New Jer 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Wisconsin- 

Minnesota 

Ireland: 

New York City . 

New York 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania 

Chicago . 

Illinois 

MnseachuM'tts... 
Italy: 

Pennsylvania.... 

New ^ oi It — 



PKATH BATS rROM 
ALL CAl'SM 1 ft* 

ijxo Kuril im> 

ATKD POPULATION 



Adjusted 
rata 



15.3 
14. S 
110 
118 
118 
US 
liO 
1L0 
1LS 
11. ft 
1LS 
10.0 
9.0 
13 

111 
17. ft 
18.8 
16.6 
116 
16. ft 
16. S 
16.0 
14.4 

14.1 

it: 

1 



Crude 
rate 



20.3 
IftO 
17.4 
17.3 
17.0 
14.3 
117 
111 
14.9 
14. S 
17.3 
17.0 
13.0 
11.5 

313 

•21.5 
17.9 
19. 2 
2LI 

II 

us 

i 

no 

as 



I EirluMve of stillhlrths. 



Moreover, the findings bused on Table 90 are confirmed by Table 
91 . The adjusted death rates among the native born in various parts 
of the country are generally lower than those among the foreign. 
But the foreign-born groups are not equally unfavorably circum- 
stanced in this respect. The Irish show death rates distinctly 
higher in each given area than aro shown for the natives of native 
mothers in the same area. For the other foreign groups, in nearly 
all the places where comparison is possible, the excess is not nearly 
so great. However, it should be noted, both in this connection and 
others in which this table is used, that it covers only seven ethnic 
groups in a small number of States and cities. 

It should be noted that death rates in this comparison aro "ad- 
justed," that is, they make allowance for the age distribution of the 
populations included. The same can not, of course, be said of 
Table 90, but, in that this is so, the advantage rests with the for- 
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eign bom, who have been seen to consist predominantly of men and 
women in the prime of life. 

A second basis of comparison is furnished by the deaths from 
specific causes in nativo and foreign populations. Tables 92 and 93 
contain the data bearing on this question, but the material is so 
detailed, and at the same time so fragmentary, as to be of little signifi- 
cance at this point. 14 The American stock appear to have a generally 
lower death rate than the foreign stock in respect of most of the 
causes of death noted. That is, the natives are more healthy than^ 
the foreign stock all along the lino and do not havo an advantage over] 
them merely in respect of certain causes of death. 

One particular item may be noted, namely, deaths from violence, 
which includes various forms of occupational traumatisms, such as 
mine explosions, machine accidents, falls, and the like. It is seen 
from Table 93 that the native born suffer far less from this cause of 
death than the foreign born, the rate for the natives running from 
60.6 to 68.9 per 100,000 and for the foreign born, from 42.1 to 132.6 
per 100,000, in different localities. Apparently the native born are 
far less exposed to hazardous occupations than the foreign born. 
In other words, most of the hazardous work in this country is prob- 
ably being carried on by immigrants. 

Table 92. — Highest and Lowest Adjusted Death Rates, pee 100,000 or 
Enumerated Population, by Certain Countries of Birth op Mother, in 
Certain Areas: 1920 

[Hales for deaths numbering less than S in shown In Uclki) 



HIGHEST RATE 



LOWEST RATE 



Per 



Per 

100,000 



phoid fever 




Tuberculosis of the lungs 

All other forms of tuberculosis 

Cancer and other malignant tumors 

Diabetes 

Cerebral hemorrhage and softening 

Organic diseases of Ihc heart 

Pneumonia (all forms) 

Diarrhea and enteritis (all 
Acute nephritis and Bright 
Puerperal septicemia: 

Based on total population 



Germany 1 , 

England, Wales, and 

Scotland. 
Ireland 

....do — 

Germany 1 

Ireland .......... 



All other puerperal causes: 
Dased on total population. 
Based on female population . . 

Violent deaths (suicide excepted). 



.do. 
.do. 



.do. 



8.6 

3fJ.fi 

12.5 
18. S 

88.7 

sa 7 

194.8 
22.7 

125. 1 
3&3 
90.9 

283.2 

2N!i.U 
89.0 

190.5 

14.7 
28.3 

19.3 
37.0 
132.6 



United States. 

Ireland 

Germ any > 

....do." 

....do." 



United States. 

Ireland 

Italy 

do . 

do........ 

United States. 
Germany >.... 

UnitadV" 



....do." 

do." 

do." 



as 

3.0 

».t 

2.7 

9.1 
3ZB 

47.0 

a7 

S7.8 
9.1 

52.3 
124.2 
115.8 

£3 
t.t 

$.8 

8.4 

12.2 
4Z1 




"« Table 92 gives the highest and lowest death rates according to the nativity of the 
within the same area; in Table 93 the comparison is made in rates for native an 
each registration area for which statistics as to country of birth of mothers w»re shown in the 
on mortality for 1920. U. 8. Census, Mortality rates, 1910-1920, pp. 18-21. 
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Infant mortality constitutes a third means for studying the vitality 
of nativo and foreign-born stocks. Table 94 demonstrates clearly that 
tho babies of native mothers have a far better chance to live through 
their first year than do those of foreign mothers, the death rates 
being 75.8 per 1,000 births for the former and 96.9 for the latter. 
This result is no more than would be expected from the superior 
survival rato shown for the children of native mothers in Table 85. It 
suggests, moreover, that a large number of the children of foreign 
mothers shown by that table to have died, succumbed early in infancy, 
and that it is, therefore, excessive infant mortality which cuts down 
tho families of the foreign born to something near the same size as 
those of the native. In so far as this is true, it will probably operate 
only temporarily as a chock upon the increase of this foreign stock, for 
improved economic status, and acquaintance with American methods 
of prenatal and postnatal care may be expected to lower the infant 
mortality among the third and subsequent generations of tho immi- 
grant stock. 

For the present, however, in this and other respects, there can be 
no doubt but that the foreign stock possesses a vitality inferior to 
the native. 



Table 94.— White Infant Mortality, bt Nativity of Mother, in thb 

Registration Abba: 1920 





IoJtnt 
mortality 
rates 

(deaths 
under 

mites) 




InMnt 
mortality 
rates 
(deaths 
under 

'ST 


United States 


76.8 

!<". LI 

-f-1119 

•SI 

74. « 


Fore Ign— Continued . 

Inland 

Oermany (Including German Po- 
land) 

Italy 


SO. 7 

81. 1 
M.1 
13L8 
71.8 


Foreign (total) 

Austria (Including Austrian Po- 




Poland (not specified) 


Canada 

Denmark, Norway, and SwMen. .. 
England, Scotland, and Wales 


Russia (Including Russian Poland). 



VITALITY OF ETHNIC GROUPS WITHIN THE FOREIGN STOCK 

It is of capital importance to determine the relative death rates of 
the various immigrant stocks entering into this country's racial 
complex. Not only does the mortality of any ethnical element, 
together with its fecundity, determine its numerical importance in 
the population of the future, but, as suggested at the beginning of 
this chapter, it affects its social and economic usefulness. An ethnic 
group with a high death rate is almost a liability to the common- 
wealth. It imposes upon tho community all the physical and finan- 
cial strain of the bearing, rearing, and, eventually, of nursing through 
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their terminal sicknesses and of burying a progeny that, to a consid- 
erable degree, does not emerge from the helpless dependency of in- 
fancy and childhood, or at best achieves only a brief and enfeebled 
term of maturity, and so makes little or no return to society for 
the cost that is entailed by it. 

As above, the discussion may be taken up under the three head- 
ings of goneral mortality, mortality from specific causes, and infant 
mortality. 

The data for the first of these three topics are embodied in Tables 91 , 
95, and 96. Table 91 relates to the death rates of different national- 
ities in the United States, Tables 93 and 96 compare the general death 
rate of the United States with that of various foreign countries, in- 
cluding those from which tho major immigrant groups are drawn. 

Table 91 reveals some striking differences between the several 
ethnic stocks. The Irish show the heaviest mortality; the Scan- 
dinavians the Ugh test. The English, Welsh, and Scotch, the Cana- 
dians, the Italians, and the Germans occupy a median position be- 
tween them, nono having any marked advantage over the others. 
The difference between the Scandinavians and Irish is, however, 
startling. The adjusted death rate of the former ranges from 9.7 to 
12.1 per 1,000, that of the latter from 14.5 to 18.1. That is, the 
maximum death rate for the Scandinavians is considerably lower 
than the minimum for the Irish. More than this, eight out of the 
nine death rates given for the Irish outstrip the rates for every other 
nationality group in the table. 

It may be remarked, in addition, that the Scandinavian mortality 
rate is generally below that shown by the native-born Americans. 

Scarcely enough nationalities aro included in this table to merit any 
conclusions concerning "old" and "new" immigrants. One "old" 
immigrant group — the Scandinavian — has an exceptionally low mor- 
tality, another — the Irish — has a shockingly high one. A third — the 
German — has about the same record as the only "new" immigrant 
nationality included in the list — that is, the Italian. 

The table does, however, serve to furnish yet one more illustration 
of the very wide disparity to be found iciihin the '"old" immigrant 
group, and the importance of concentrating attention upon separate 
nationalities. 

Brief reference may be made hero to a study made by Dr. Louis I. 
Dublin upon this same question. Basing his computations upon the 
mortality statistics of New York State for the year 1910, Doctor 
Dublin concludes that the Irish born have the highest doath rate o f 
the 6 na^nalitjrgroups studied" and fflB IltiasJSn&^jnoatly Metjrcws— 
thoTowest. The Italians and ihe-Eiiglish, Scotch, and Welsh have 
only slightly poorer records than the Russia ns^ and the Germ ans 
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rank after them, but are considerably better than the Irish. 11 In 
so far as Doctor Dublin's results are conclusive, they point in much 
the same direction as Table 91. They show the Irish born to have a 
very bad mortality record, while that of the Germans, English, and 
Italians is fairly good. In addition, they give the Russian Hebrews 
an exceptionally clean bill of health. It may be observed further 
that the two groups having the longest "expectations of life" — that 
is, the lowest mortality rates — are the Russians and Italians, both 
"new" immigrant peoples.' 4 

Table 95. — Annual Crude Death Rates per 1,000 or Population, for 
United States and Various Cot 



COl'NTKV 




Year 



1090 

1919 
1920 
1930 
1920 
1930 
1920 
1920 
1917 



Crude 
<1«»lb nit* 



13.1 

aa s 

113 
129 
IZ4 

13.9 
17.7 
15.1 
18.5 



COITSTKT 



Irelsml . . 
Italy... 
Jamaica. 
Nether lai 
Norway . 



Spain. 
Sweden 



Year 


Crude 
death rate 


1920 


14. 8 


1919 


19.0 


1920 


35.3 


1920 


1X0 


1919 


17.1 


1918 


4L2 


1920 


14.0 


1920 


23.2 


1920 


1X3 


1920 


14.4 



When one turns to the death rates of the different immigrant 
nationalities in their own home countries, as set forth in Table 95, 
one finds a confusing situation. In the first place, the Irish, who have 
a high death rate in the United States, have in Ireland, a low death 
rate, as compared with other European countries. Thus, the annual 
rate in Ireland in 1920 was 14.8 per 1,000, as against a maximum of 
41.2 in Rumania. Again, the Scandinavian death rates, which aro 
below those for Americans born in this country, are, in Europe, above 
the rate for the United States, and probably above that for the 
native born in the United States. Finally, there is a fairly clear dis- 
tinction between north and west, and central, south, and east Europe, 
the death rates in the former being generally lower than in the latter. 



>' Dublin: "Factors in American Mortality," American Economic Review, Vol. VI, No. 3, 1918. Cf. 
also, "The Mortality of Foreiim Race Stocks," reprinted from the Scientific Monthly, January, 192?. 
From these two studies, the "especution of life at a*e of 10" for each group is estimated to be as tallows: 



' ' 1 ' NTKV Of BUtTH 


Male 

(nan) 


Female 
(years) 


Ireland 


38.86 
49.44 

50.27 
51.94 
5X44 
5X90 


45.90 
54.35 
52 «fl 
52.92 
55 82 
65.87 




ItalyTT. 





It should be remembered that Doctor Dublin's material covers only a very limited area, and likewise 
a limited period of time. His results, therefore, must be regarded more as careful estimates than as finally 
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It is, however, to be noted that there is considerable difference in the 
years to which the death rates apply, and that the very high rates 
for such countries as Rumania probably reflect the seqwalae of such 
postwar conditions as extreme poverty and famine. Table 96 covers 
a longer period of years, however, and shows the "old" immigration 
countries, on the whole, to have lower death rates than those in which 
the "new" immigration originates. 

Table 96.— Crude Death Rates or the United States and Various 

Countries: 1900-1920 



DKATH BATE > PER 1,000 POPULATION 



i»« 1M5 IXM 1M7 IMS MM ltlt 



United States (rqtfcstmtton 



Chile. 
E upland and Wales.. 
Franc* 



Qerrnany 
Ireland . 

Italy 

Japan 
New " 



United Kingdom. 



17.8 

11.8 

25.4 
35.6 
IS- 2 
21.9 

22. 1 
11 8 
23.8 
20 4 
9.4 

18 5 
2R9 

1X4 



16.0 

1X2 

23.8 
26. 2 
13.8 
19.2 

20 0 
17.5 
22.4 
20 0 
10.4 

lft. 8 
24.8 
IS. 1 
15.8 



18.5 

11. 1 
23.8 
27.8 
16.3 
19.4 

19.6 
18.0 
21.2 
21.2 
9.6 

17. 1 
25.3 
15.3 
16.6 



16.0 

10 y 

25. I 
34.9 
15.3 
19.6 

19.8 
17.1 
22.0 
21.9 
9.3 



15.7 ! 18.0 



ia9 

226 
3X7 
15.6 
19.9 

18.2 
16.9 
20.9 
20.0 
9.3 



16. 2 16. 4 

23.6 25.8 

15,6 14.4 

15.6 13.7 



11.0 
2X7 
29. 6 
15.1 
20.2 

1X0 
17.6 

20 9 

21 0 
11.0 

16.6 
24.2 
14.0 
13.6 



118 

II. I 
2Z5 
31.6 
14.8 
18 9 

18. 1 

17.5 
22.8 

2a 9 

9 6 

16.6 
23.5 
14.9 
15.2 



14.4 

10.3 
22.9 I 
31.2 

14.6 | 

19.1 , 

17.2 ! 
17. I J 

21.7 1 
21 9 , 

9.2 [ 

13.8 
23.6 
13.7 
13.0 



15.0 

10.4 
21. 2 
31.0 
13.5 
17.8 

in. 2 
17.1 
19.9 
21.1 
9 7 

15.3 
22.9 
14.0 
14.0 



PEATH BATE I 1 





1(11 


un 


1911 


1114 


mi 


MM 


1117 


1918 


MM 


MM 


United^ States (registration 

























14.2 


13.9 


14.1 


1X6 


1X6 


14.0 


14.3 


IX 1 


1X9 


13.1 




10.7 


11.2 


10.7 


10.5 


10 6 


11.0 


9 7 


10 0 


12 7 


10.5 




21.9 


20. S 


20.2 


1* 1 


21.3 


20 9 


2X9 


26.4 


20.3 


(') 


Chile 


31. 1 


29.7 


30. 1 


27.8 


26.0 


26.3 


27.7 


27 5 


34 1 


30 8 




14.6 


13.3 


1X6 


14.0 


' 1.V 7 


> 14.4 


> 14.4 


' 17.6 


1X7 


1X4 




19.6 


17.5 


17.7 


< 19.6 


• 19. 1 


•18.1 


• 18.6 


•24 0 


• 19. 1 


• 17.7 




17.3 


15.6 


1.V0 


19. 1 


21.4 


19.2 


»205 


•24 8 


• IS 5 


fill 




16.5 


16.5 


17. 1 


16.3 


17.6 


16 3 


16. 6 


17.9 


17.6 


14.8 


Italv 


21.4 


18.2 


18.7 


17.9 


20.4 


19.7 


19 2 


32 3 


19 0 


(') 


New Zealand 


20.3 


19.9 


19 4 


20. 5 


2a 1 


2L5 


21.4 


26.8 


2X8 


(') 


9.4 


8.9 


9.5 


9.3 


9. 1 


9.6 


9.6 


14.8 


9.3 


10 2 




15 1 


15.3 


15.5 


15. 5 


17. 1 


14.0 


14.3 


16 0 


15.4 


14.0 




23.3 


21.1 


22. 1 


22.0 


22.0 


21.3 


2X3 


33. 1 


2X3 


•2X2 


Sweden 


13.8 


14.2 


1X7 


13.8 


14.7 


1X6 


1X4 


• 17,9 


• 115 


• 1X3 




14.8 


1X8 


14.3 


14.4 


• 16.0 


• 14.6 


» 117 


• 17.4 

1 


113 


1X8 



* Exclusive of Hawaii. 

> Kirliuive of stillbirths. 
I Fliturra not available 

1 Based upon civilian death.' and estimated civilian population. 

• Kifrurea relate to 77 "de|mrternents," not Invaded. 
I Exclusive of Alsace-Lorraine. 



• Kxrlusive of that part of the province of Posen surrendered to Poland. 
' Exclusive of that pert of the province of Posen surrendered to Poland; also of the 
epublie of Danzig, surrendered to Poland, and of the territory surrendered to Cxechos 



Repul 

and delictum. 
• The fLirurea are provisional. 

1 Including only civilian deaths and population as regards England and Wales. 
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Table 93 deals with the second topic here being considered — that is, 
the death rates from specific causes of death for the different immi- 
grant peoples. Three features may bo observed. First^ the Italians 
suffer gre at losses fro m death j jy^yiyleQge, their fatties from' these 
_aiusii s^junning up Jo J32.6 per 100,000, which is 28.6 par 100,000 
above the maximum for any other group. Apparently, tho Italians 
are doing a large amount of heavy, hazardous labor. 17 Again, the 
Italians show a high mortality from puerperal causes — that is, from 
disorders associated with pregnancy, childbirth, ami lactation. 
Thus, the deaths from puerperal septicemia alone during the year 
1920, were as high as 28.3 per 100,000 females among the Italian 
women, and those from other puerperal causes went even higher — 
to 37 per 100,000 females. These rates are far in excess of those shown 
by the other national groups. It will be remembered from the dis- 
cussion of Tables 83 and 84 that the Italian women displayed the high- 
est birth rate among the immigrant groups tabulated by the Census 
Bureau. It is apparent here that they pay a tragic price for their 
preeminent fertility in an excessive toll of deaths during and ac- 
companying childbirth. Whether this circumstance is due to in- 
herent weakness, to unfavorable conditions during and after confine- 
ment, or merely to the heavy exposure to risk consequent upon the 
largo number of children borne by them, can not be said. 

Finally, the Irish are seen to suffer especially from two types of 
sickness, namely, tuberculosis and diseases of the circulatory system. 
Table 92 shows that the Irish have the highest death rate of all the 
groups tabulated for pulmonary and other forms of tuberculosis, for 
organic diseases of the heart, and for cerebral hemorrhage and soften- 
ing. It is impossible hero to examine into the causes for the unusual 
mortality of the Irish from these diseases. It may, however, be 
observed that, according to Table 93, the tuberculosis rate among 
the Irish is particularly high in New York City, where congested 
living conditions are encountered; further, that tuberculosis is par- 
ticularly prevalent in crowded, urban communities, and that the 
Irish are particularly prone to urban life. Indeed, a guess may bo 
hazarded that tho excessive death rato of the Irish, from these and 
other causes, as compared with their relatively low mortality in 
Ireland, is due in part to their sudden transition from a predominantly 
rural environment, in a climate conducive to outdoor living, to a 
country in which they are — for some reason — settled chiefly in large, 
densely populated cities, and in winch they aro subjected to extremes 
of heat and cold such as they and their forbears havo seldom, if 
ever, experienced. 

■ There may also be a high homicide rate among them. 
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The infant mortality of certain of the different immigrant stocks 
constitutes the third basis for comparing their vitality. Table 94 »• 
deals with the situation in the United States, and Table 06 deals with 
that in Europe. 

Table 94 reveals no clear-cut tendencies. There is a wide variation 
in infant mortality among the immigrant groups, the range being 
from 66.4 deaths per 1,000 births, among the children of Scandi- 
navian motherB, , • to 121.8 amrag the offspring of Polish mothers. 
That is, the Polish infant mortality is almost twice that of the 
Scandinavian. 

As between "old" and "new" immigrants, the former appear to 
have an advantage, having an averago rate of 78.5 against 98.9 for 
the latter. Yet the babies of Russian mothers show a superior 
vitality, having a death rate of only 71 .8 per 1,000 births, which is but 
slightly higher than that of the offspring of Scandinavian mothers, 
and is lower than that shown by the children of native mothers. On 
the other hand, the Irish infant mortality is distinctly higher than 
that of the "old" immigrant group as a whole. 



Tabus 97. — Infant Moktality Rates, by Sex, for the Birth Registration 
Area or the United States and Certain Foreign Countries 



lata* i 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Rulgnria 

Canada 

Denmark 

England and Wales 
Finland. 
France . 



Year 



1920 

1020 
1920 
1912 
101 1 
1921 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1913 
I (HI) 



INFANT MORTALITY 

batm (deaths 
under 1 year per 
1.000 births) 



Male 



9.V1 

7a 7 
im 7 

132. 1 
1IS0. 1 
OS. 2 

100. 1 
90. 0 
106.1 
1317 

143.S 



78. 1 

61. 1 
141. H 
107 2 
144. 7 
77.4 
80.9 
<M, 3 
87.8 
10L7 



Irelaad. 

Italy 

Jnirmica 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Russia 

Scotland 

Serbia 

Spain... 

Sweden. 



Year 



117.5 Switzerland | 1920 



1915 
1920 

Win 

1920 

nan 

1920 
1909 
1920 
1910 
1017 
1918 



INFANT MOSTAMTT 
BATES ((J 

under I 

1,000 



• 1 vear 
birth*) 



Male 



281. 9 

9a 4 

174.6 
178.4 
K2 2 
84.9 
264 9 
103.3 
144.7 
16X6 
78.6 
92. 9 



244 n 

76.2 
167.7 
H/i 4 

62 9 

&a s 

23« 9 

wx 3 

132.4 
148. I 
82.6 
74.0 



Brief reference may be made to the infant mortality in the various 
countries in which most of the American immigrants originate. 
Table 97 shows results similar to those obtained from Table 05, 
namely, that the mortality in central, southern, and eastern Europe 

* Cf. Birth Statistics (or the birth registration area of the United States, 1920, p. 37, and text following, 
whirh discusses the particular causes fur the varying death rates among these peoples. 

» Professor Will cox has suggested to the writer that the low Infant mortality recorded for Scandinavian 
mothers may be due in part to the lad that the majority of them arc situated i 
registration of deaths of very young infants would probably bo incomplete. 
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is greater than in northern and western Europe, although once more 
attention must be paid to the difference in the dates of the tabula- 
tions for the various countries. 

Some interpretation of the material that has gone before may now 
be undertaken. Perhaps the most positive assertion that can be 
made is that no definitive generalization can be reached. The data 
are too fragmentary and too contradictory to admit of any final con- 
clusions concerning the relative vitality of the various immigrant 
peoples. 

It is clear that there are important differences. It is also clear that 
the tendencies displayed by certain immigrant groups in ibis country 
are, in many cases, directly contrary to those shown by them in 
their native countries. Thus, the Irish, in the United States, have 
an excessive general mortality, and a high infant mortality, and yet 
make a creditable showing in both respects in Ireland. Again, the 
Italians in this country have a low general mortality, and do not 
have an excessive infant mortality, but have high rates in both in 
Italy. Likewise, Doctor Dublin believes that the Russians have a 
very low general mortality in the United States, while Table 94 
gives them an unusually low infant mortality rate. Yet, Table 97 
shows very high infant mortality rates in Russia. 

On the other hand, both the general and the infant mortality of the 
Scandinavians and of the English, Scotch, and Welsh are low in 
Europe as well as in America. 

It is perfectly obvious that, in the case of the Italians, Russians, and 
Irish, cither conditions in this country must be very different from 
those abroad, or the physical type of immigrants received here must 
vary markedly from that of the general population of the countries 
from which they come. The latter is probably true of the Russians. 
Most of the Russian immigrants to the United States are Hebrews, 
and they probably are possessed of more vitality than the Russians 
as a whole, particularly under the urban conditions which they 
encounter in America, and to which they have been indurated for 
generations. 

As has been said, it is likely that the Irish suffer through the changed 
conditions _they encounter here. On the other hand, it is probable 
that the Italians gain, physically, from their migration. 

Can anything be said concerning the relative vitality of "old" 
and "new" immigrants? Probably not. The "new" immigrants 
show higher general and infant mortality than do the "old" in 
Europe, but certain of them, such as the Italians, reverse their posi- 
tion when they reach the United States. On the other hand, it is 
the Irish, an old immigrant race, par excellence, who have the highest 
general mortality rate in this country, and a "new" immigrant 
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nationality, the Poles, which have the highest infant mortality rate. 
Again, one study finds the Russian Hebrews, who are "new" immi- 
grants, to have the lowest death rate among a number of immigrant 
races; while the census mortality statistics show the Scandinavians, 
who are "old" immigrants, to be the longest lived of the nationalities 
tabulated by it. Finally, the Scandinavians and Russians — one an 
"old," the other a "new" immigrant group — are seen to have the 
two lowest infant mortality rates. The average rate for the "old" 
immigration is lower than for the "new, " but they are averages based 
on averages, and are of little statistical significance. It seems, once 
more, that the broad classification of "old" and "new" immigration 
must be abandoned in favor of one which fixes attention upon indi- 
vidual ethnic groups. 

SUMMARY 

The foregoing discussion of available data may be summarized thus: 
The foreign-bora element is encroaching upon the native stock, as 
regards births, but is much shorter lived than the latter. Between 
the different immigrant groups a wide diversity is seen. The "new" 
immigrants have a higher birth rate than the "old," but have such a 
heavy death rate, particularly among their infants, that the net con- 
tribution of their women to the country's vital stream is probably 
little different from that of the "old" immigrant mothers. More- 
over, there are relatively few women among the " new " immigrants, 
so that their total offspring is not so great as their individual fecundity 
suggests. In regard to death rates, the evidence is so contradictory 
and the differences between the several ethnic groups are so wide that 
no generalizations concerning the "old" and "new" immigrants can 
be reached. Indeed, the data are such as to throw grave doubt upon 
the value of the classification implied in these terms, at least, in the 
study of race vitality. 

As to the future, the evidence tends to controvert any conclusions 
concerning inherent and unchangeable racial or national differences, 
either as to fecundity or vitality, but to suggest, on the contrary, 
that existing differences result largely from differing circumstances of 
environment and culture, and that they will disappear as the children 
and grandchildren of the immigrants of to-day achieve social, economic, 
and intellectual parity with the other Americans of to-morrow. 

Before this chapter is ended, it may be of interest briefly to refer to 
the interrelation of births to deaths. Obviously, the net effective- 
ness of any population element in the replenishment of the country's 
vital stream depends upon the relation of its birth rate to its death 
rate. If its death rate is higher than its birth rate, it will gradually 
disappear. Conversely, if its birth rate is relatively higher than its 
death rate, it will expand. Further, absolute birth or death rates are, 
43381°— 27 15 
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from this viewpoint, of leas importance than relative ones. Thus, a 
high birth rate will not avail to prevent the diminution of a racial 
stock, if its death rate is only a little higher. 

Dr. Raymond Pearl has devised a. vital index to express the relation 
of births to deaths in the native and foreign-born population groups. 
Tho index is so constructed that it amounts to 100 for a population 
which is just maintaining itself, less than 100 for one which is de- 
creasing, and over 100 for one that is increasing. 20 Doctor Pearl's 
computations do not extend beyond 1918, and the occurrence of the 
influenza epidemic makes that year somewhat abnormal. Neverthe- 
less, the broad relations between the two population groups are prob- 
ably accurately expressed by his indices. Table 98 embodies the 
result of Doctor Pearl's calculations . 



Table 98. — Vital Index or Native and Foreign 
Populations: 1918 ' 



KATTrrrr cum 


VITAL INDEX 


Total 


Urban 


Rural 


Native white . 


118.8 
15L8 


83.2 
IMS 


144.8 
118.8 


(Btrtba— Native white of Dative imrcuts; 
deaths — All native white*.) 





' Adapted from Pearl, op. eJt., p. Ml. 



According to this calculation, the native white population is little 
more than maintaining itself, and is not even doing this in urban 
communities. The foreign born are, however, increasing rapidly, 
particularly in the cities. That is, despite its high death rate, the 
high birth rate of the foreign born enables them, during the vresent 
generation, to gain rapidly on "the native population. 

Incidentally, the relatively low vital index of the foreign born in 
rural areas may be remarked. It is due, in part, to the large number 
of old persons among the rural foreign born, which would entail few 
births and many deaths. It is probably also partly ascribable, as 
Doctor Pearl points out, to the limited number of potential mothers 
among the rural foreign born, a fact to which reference has been 
made earlier in this monograph. 

» Pearl: -The Vitality of the People* of America," American Journal of Hy*J*no, vol. I., pp. 847-W. 
The index is constructed from toe formula wherein "B"- Births and "D"— Deaths (••#" Is the 

symbol for summation) 
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MARITAL CONDITION, INTERMARRIAGE, AND 
ILLEGITIMACY 

The previous chapter has served to show that the fecundity of 
any population class is dependent in part upon its marital condition. 
For example, the prolificacy of the native white of foreign or mixed 
parentage is markedly reduced by the low marriage rate of that 
population class. 

Marriage statistics are useful, moreover, for other reasons besides 
the light thrown by them upon the birth rate. Figures on divorce, 
illegitimacy, and age of marriage contribute to the knowledge of 
family life. The ratio of illegitimate to legitimate births furnishes 
a partially valid means of estimating relative moral standards. 
Finally, statistics of intermarriage between the native and foreign 
born and between different ethnic stocks provide a clue to the 
rate at which native and foreign stocks are mingling, and the de- 
gree to which the biological integrity of the various groups is being 
broken up by exogamous marriages, especially by matings with 
members of the American stock. 

The three points mentioned above, namely, marital condition, 
illegitimacy, and intermarriage, constitute the three principal divisions 
of this chapter. 

1. MARITAL CONDITION 

Of the many topics which might be discussed concerning the 
marital condition of the foreign stock, two only are analyzed in this 
study. The first is the marital condition of the foreign stock, in- 
cluding certain "ethnic groups within it. The second is the inter- 
relation between the territorial distribution of the foreign stock 
and its marital condition. 

MARITAL CONDITION OF THE FOREION STOCK AND OF CERTAIN ETHNIC GRODP8 

For the purposes of this portion of the discussion, the foreign 
stock is divided into three categories: First, the foreign-born white 
population; second, the native white population of foreign or mixed 
parentage; and, third, certain ethnic groups within the foreign-born 
white population, as embodied in the special tabulation, to which 
recourse has been made earlier in this monograph. 
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Tables 99 and 100 furnish the material on the basis of which the 
first of these three topics may be considered. 1 They reveal two strik- 
ing facts concerning the marital condition of the foreign-born white 
population. The first is the relatively high per cent married among 
the foreign-born women. Thus, Table 99 shows that, among the 
white women 15 years of age and over in the United States in 1920, 
28.4 per cent of the native born of native parents, as compared with 
only 14.1 per cent of the foreign born, are single. Moreover, it is 
seen from Table 100 that the foreign-born women are married in 
greater numbers than the native of native parentage in nearly all of 
the age groups tabulated. 



Tab lb 99. — Mabital Condition or the White Population 15 Yeabs or 

AOE AND OVEB, BT SEX, rOB NaTITTTT AND PARENTAGE CLASSES, rOB 

United States: 1S9O-1920 



or mrirui tmm 



Nntivr 



1900. 
1*90' 



i*ao« 

N aive whiU^Nativ* 
]*in>ril,>K<<: 



19U0 

1800 • 

Native white— Foreign 



1010 
1000 
1800 
Native; 



19-31) 
1010 

Native white— Mix<*l 



MALES IS TKARS OF AGS AND OVER 



1010 

Kort-lk'u-ixxn white: 
11)20 







Married 




Dl- 
vorceti 


Total' 


Number 


Per 
cent 


Number 


Per 

cent 


Number 


Per 
cent 


28.083.047 
22. (U S. zn 

n,m.-M 

13,963. 598 


0,927,018 
9.091, Sttl 
7,627.637 
6,262,921 


38. 1 
41.3 
48.5 
44.9 


14. 798. 171 
11.821.805 
9, 100. *r> 
7. 142, 105 


66.7 

83.7 
51.8 
61.2 


1,111,115 
889,662 

893. 949 
483,646 


4.3 

4.0 
4.0 
3.5 


175.713 
HI 144 
89,415 
34,722 


19,002,107 
16.233.095 


6.776,518 
6.185,324 

5.19.V2M 
4,389,200 


35. 5 
38. 1 
39.7 

4ai 


11. 24 1, 289 
9. 141. 099 
7. 193. 1)22 
6,030,298 


88,9 
66.3 
85.0 
65.4 


874.821 

72*. KW 

587,894 
432,200 


4.6 
4.5 
4.6 
4.0 


134.789 

87.456 
47,993 
30,183 


6, 900, 940 

8, 785, 137 
4,483,211 
3,073,413 


3, 181. 100 
2.90ft. CM2 
1 2.432,374 
1 1,903,721 


45. 1 
50. 2 
84.5 
6L0 


3. 650, 882 
2,677,706 
1,906,380 
1.111.810 


80.8 
46.3 
42 7 
36.2 


226,294 
\fi\ 779 
108,055 
51,386 


3.4 
2.8 
14 
1.7 


' 40,9m 
24, 688 
11,422 
4,540 


4. 7W.0U 
4.040,778 


1 141. 310 
1. «», 127 


44.7 
49.0 


2,445.291 
1,926,076 


51.0 
47.4 


171. 612 
117,046 


3.6 
19 


26,197 
19,471 


2, 19\ (Mi 

1,728,339 


1.009.790 
916,918 


45.9 
83.1 


1, 105, '•01 
751,631 


50.3 
43.6 


64.682 
43,733 


19 
16 


14.727 
8,217 


7,282,839 
7, 135). sin 
IS, 2.57, 3.VJ 
4,680,580 


1 1,885,047 
1 2,268,916 
1, 545,793 
| 1,469,911 


28.6 
31.8 
29.4 
32 1 


4.902,942 
4.432.135 
3,355,856 
2,860,805 


67.6 
62. 1 
63.8 
62.2 


438.049 
3H4.726 
326,438 
238,325 


6.0 
6.4 
6.2 
6.2 


31,950 

13. 346 
9,107 



' For tabl« doling with 
Ch. IV, Tabu* 1 and 6. 



(See footnote* to table, on p. 213) 
i In 
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Table 99. — Marital Condition of the White Population IS Years or 
Aob and Over, by Sex, for .Nativity and Parentage Clashes, for thb 
United Stat 



rmAiaa is tkars or aqe and ov«k 



CLAM Of rOPULATION 
AND CKN*US TIAB 


Total 1 


Single 


Married 


Widowed 


Dl- 


N amber 


p., 
rer 

cent 


Number 


Per 
cent 


Number 


Per 
oent 


Native white: 
























15,740,8S« 


7.930, 


933 


3a 8 


15,086,735 


58. 


8 


2,480,407 


8.6 


200.909 


1910 


31.411,031 


7,097. 


139 


S3. 1 


12.2-J4.0O8 


57. 


1 


1. 906, 878 


8.9 


130.259 


1900 


17. 037. 720 


8,878, 


706 


34. 5 


9, 484, 321 


55. 


5 


1, 589, 287 


9 3 


79,219 




13, 5IM, I/W6 


4.787, 


906 


35.2 


7, m, 739 


55. 




L 251X918 


9 2 


62,146 


Native white-Native 


















purrnlagt: 
























IX, nS), JVi 


5,2rw, 


490 


28,4 


11, 195,865 


ea 


4 


1,885, 000 


ia 2 


152. 743 


1910 


15. 523, 800 


4,044, 


122 


29.9 


9, 219, 385 


59. 


4 


1. 523. 560 


9.8 


100.053 




12.581.813 


3. SU3. 


417 


31.0 


7,251,378 


67. 


7 


1. 332, 134 


10.0 


62.585 


1880 » 


10,630,67s 


3,236, 


180 


30.6 


6, 132,027 


56. 


2 


1, 120, 950 


lao 


44,284 


Native white— Foreign 














or mlnxl puiruluiic; 






















1920 


7.211, 108 


2.6CH, 


443 


37.0 


3, 890, 870 


54. 


0 


595,407 


&3 


48,168 


1910 


6,887,131 


3.453, 


017 


4L7 


3, 008. 623 


61. 


1 


382.318 


6.5 


:k»,206 


IUU» 


4,475,1X17 


1.98.% 


2H9 


44.4 


2,212.946 


49. 


4 


286,953 


5.7 




1890 > 


3,004,321 


LML 


736 


6L0 


L 857, 712 


44. 


3 


135,850 


4.4 




Native white— Foreign 
















parentage: 1 






















1910 


4, 000, M7 


L79I. 


271 


3& 5 


2,648,084 


54. 


0 


431,821 


8.8 


29,535 


1910 


4,093,872 


1,660, 


130 


40.9 


2,129,165 


52. 


0 


276,348 


6.8 


18,987 


Native white— Miied 














parentage: 1 






















1930 


2, 304, Ml 


877. 


173 


38. 1 


1,242,816 


53. 




163,880 


T.l 


18,631 


1910 


1,794,559 


792, 


897 


44.2 


880,458 


49. 


1 


106,970 


5.9 


1L219 


Forelnn-born white: 












1990 


8,913,985 


835, 


799 


14.1 


4,123,503 


89. 


7 


918, 2M 


15.8 


27, 6M 


1910 


5,446,308 


994, 


110 


18.3 


3, 624. 003 


66. 


5 


800,112 


14.7 


20,542 


1900 


4.445,333 


88N, 


(100 


19.5 


2,855. 4-16 


64. 


2 


702,586 


15.8 


12,518 


1880 » 


3, 809, 919 


787, 


237 


20. 7 


2,435,046 


63. 


(J 


574, 8M 


18.1 


8,979 



1 Total includes persons whose marital condition wm not reported. 
' Figures for 1SS0 ;ire exclusive of persons specially enumerated in " 
rations, for whom statistics of marital condition are not available. 
' Not reported Miparntcly m 1900 or 1890. 



Table 100. — Per Cent Distribution bt Marital 
Whits Population, bt Sex and Aob Periodb, 
Parentaqe Classes, for thb United Stat 



: 1920 



Condition of thb 
for Nativity and 



or Forri.ATTOX and 



Native white 

Under 15 years of age , 

15 years and uv 



15 to 19 years 

20 to 24 year* 

25 to 29 years 

30 to 34 yeara 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years „ 

M to 64 years 

8? years and over ■ 

Age unknown 



60.5 

'£? 
97.9 

3y"3 

r> 

1Z4 
10.0 
7.3 
28.5 



Married 



38.2 

Slt 

1.8 
26.9 
.'■8.9 
74.0 

sa i 

80.8 
77.9 
68.8 
26.4 



Wid- 
owed 



X7 

0) 
4.8 

0) 

a 4 

1.1 

1.7 
18 

5.5 

ias 



Di- 
vorced 



FXUAIJA 



Plngle 



% 

as 
as 

i.o 
1. 1 
i. i 

0.8 

as 



54.7 
100.0 
30.8 
88.3 
48.9 
36.5 
16.8 
119 
11. 1 
9.7 
8.3 
31.2 



Married 



37.5 

a. 

11.3 
49.4 
71.4 
78.8 
79.6 
74.1 
61.6 
34.9 
39.7 



Wid- 
owed 



6.2 
0) 
9.6 
0.2 
1.0 
2.1 
3.3 
6.2 
13.7 
27.8 
M2 
11.0 



Di- 



(') 



as 



0.8 

ai 

as 
ae 

i.i 

1.3 

i.i 

0.8 

a 4 

L0 



i than oiw>-t<inUi of 1 ixt cetiL 
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Table 100. — Per Cent Distribution bt Marital Condition or 
White Population, by Sex and Aoe. Periods, for Nativity and 
Parentaoe Clabber, for the United States: 1920— Continued 



or rori-LATioN am> 
agb r«w(>:> 



Native white— Native per- 



CndiT 15 years of age 
1.1 ye.trs and over 

IS to 19 yean 

20 to 24 yi-iins 



30 to 34 years 

36 to 44 yean 

45 to 54 year* 

64 to 04 yean 

65 years and ovn. 



Native white— Foreign or 

mbed parentage 

Under 15 yean of age 

15 yean and over 

16 to 19 yean 

jo to 24 y«an 

25 to 29 yean 

30 to M yean 

85 to 44 yean 

45 to 54 yean.. . 

86 to 64 yean 

65 ytvirit and over 

Age unknown 



Native white — Foreign 

parentage 

Under 15 years of age 

15 years and over 

16 to 19 yean 

30 to 34 yean 

25 to 39 yean 

so to 34 yean 

35 to 44 yean 

46 to 64 yean 

65 to 64 yean 

65 year 5 and over 

Age unknown 



Native whlte-Mlied par- 
entage 

Under 15 years of «ge 

15 years and over 

18 to 19 yean 

30 to 24 yuan 

25 to 3» yi-ars 

30 to 34 yaart 

35 to 44 i i-an 

45 to 84 yean 

55 to 64 yean 

65 yean and over 



Foreign-born white. 
Under 15 yean of age... 
15 years und over 

15 to 19 yean. 

30 to 34 yean 

36 to 39 yean 

80 to 84 yean 

36 to 44 yean 

46 to 64 yean 

66 to 04 yean 

«5 yean and over... 



FXMAUS 



4ngie 


If. ..IjuJ 

Married 


Wid- 
owed 


voruwl 


OlUglO 


.»i lunea 


Wid- 
owed 


Dl. 
vorced 


88.4 


87 9 


3 0 


X6 


6X9 


3X9 


X5 


as 


100.0 


(')' 


0) 




ioao 


(0 


P> 


P) 


i'l s 


58. 9 


4 6 


XT 


28. 4 


0X4 


1X2 


as 


in! 5 


3-3 


O 




86.3 


1X3 


as 


ai 


68. ft 


30 4 


0.4 


% 


44.7 


53.4 


1.1 


ao 


3i! 7 


63 4 


1. 1 


ao 


2X7 


7X0 


X2 


1.0 


30. X 


76.4 


1. 8 


as 


14.7 


8X7 


8.4 


1. 1 


13. y 


83 0 


2. 9 


L0 


tao 


81.0 


X3 


1.3 


10. 6 


S3. 4 


6. 7 


L3 j 


X2 


7X 1 


13. & 


1. 1 


8.8 


79. 1 


10.9 


L 1 


X4 


OX 1 


37.4 


0.9 


6. 7 


66. 1 


2ft. 1 


X8 


7.9 


35.0 


6X4 


a 4 


28. 5 


26. 7 


3.6 


as 


2X0 


4X1 


11. 1 


1.0 


65. 6 


31 6 


X 1 


1 

X4 


60. 2 


34.1 


X2 


0.4 


100.0 


P) 




ao 


100.0 


(') 


(») 


(') 


46. 1 


50- N 


X 4 


87.0 


54.0 


X3 


ar 


w!i 


as 


O 


(>) 1 


83. ft 


X2 


ai 


0) a4 


81. 3 


18. 1 


0.2 


a 1 


6X2 


39.6 


a7 




48.4 


60. 2 


0.8 


0. 4 


3X4 


05.0 


1.8 


a? 


30. 1 


67.0 


1.0 


a 7 i 


33 0 
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It is not difficult to assign a cause for these higher percentages for 
foreign-born women. It has already been suggested. The heavy 
excess of marriageable males among the foreign born provides the 
females an unusually favorable opportunity for matrimony.' The 
relation of this fact to the high birth rate among the foreign born 
has already been shown.' 

A curious paradox is presented by the foreign-born males. Ac- 
cording to Table 99, they, as well as the foreign-born females, are 
more frequently married than the natives of native parentage, the 
males among the natives of native parentage 15 years of age and over 
having 35.5 per cent of their number unmarried, as against 25.6 per 
cent for the foreign born. Table 100 tells another story, however. 
For each separate age period from 15 upwards, the natives of native 
parentage display a lower percentage of single males, and a higher 
percentage of married males than the foreign born. Probably the 
abnormal age composition of the foreign-born population is respon- 
sible for this contradiction. This class contains relatively few youths 
from 15 to 20 years of age, when marriages are infrequent, and rela- 
tively many of 21 years and over, when marriages are frequent. 
Therefore, consisting predominantly of men of marriageable age, the 
entire group shows a large per cent married, notwithstanding the fact 
that, at the ages of greatest marriageability, the native sons j>fnativo 
parents have a greater marriage "frequency ~t~han_ the foreign-born 
males. The relative scarcity of available females, wh^ch^Easljeen so 
often referred to above, is probably the primary cause behind this 
infrequency of marriage among the foreign-born males. 

In fact, there appears to be an inverse and causal relation between 
the percentages for foreign-born males and females in this respect, 
which may be stated as follows : A high marriage rate among the females 
accompanies a low marriage rate among the males, largely because the 
relative scarcity of marriageable females makes marriage easy for the one 
sex and difficult for the other* 

The foreign-born women also include a large number of widows. 
Table 99 indicates that the females in the 'foreign-born population 
are more frequently widowed than the native born of native parents. 
Among the former, the widows make up 15.5 percent of the females, 
while among the latter, the corresponding figure is but 10.2 per cent. 
Table 100, furthermore, shows that the fore ign-born women begin 
to show a higher percentage of widowhood than the natiYfiJn-the 
relatively low ago group of 35-44 years. ^jpOTenOy tho high.death 

• Cf. supra, Ch. VI, Tables 70-73, pp. 1M-1M. 

• Cf. supra, Ch. VII, Table 80. and pp. 180, 181. 

• In the following section, reference Is made to the bearing of this general principle upon the territorial 
distribution of the foreign born with relation to marlul condition. 
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rate among the foreign born is partly accountable for this condition. 
In addition, it should bo remembered thaT'llre'Targe percentage 
married among the foreign-born women carries with it a heavy 
"exposure" to the risk of being widowed. 

The foreign born had a lower per cent divorced than the native born 
of native parents for both sexes and all age groups. No great weight 
can be given to these figures, however. The absolute numbers in- 
volved are not large, and it must not be forgotten that a larger num- 
ber of divorces in one group than in another may not indicate a 
greater relaxation of the marriage relation, so much as a better 
acquaintance with the procedure in securing divorces and better 
ability to meet the not inconsiderable expense involved in a divorce 
action. However, so far as the data are of significance, they suggest 
a more conservative attitude toward family life among the foreign 
than the native born. More than this, it probably has some alight 
relationship to the birth rate of the two population classes, a marriage 
terminating in divorce being likely to eventuate in a smaller family 
than one which remains unbroken. 

It is interesting to observe that the marriage rate for both native 
and foreign elements has increased from 1890 to 1920, and at about 
the same rate.* 

The natives of foreign or mixed parentage constitute the second 
class whose marriage status may be analyzed. Reference has already 
been made in an earlier chapter to the outstanding feature of their 
marital condition. They contain a very high proportion of unmar- 
ried persons, both men and women. Thus, it appears from Table 
99 that the single men in the male population 15 years of age and 
over are 25.6 per cent of the foreign-born white group, 35.5 per cent of 
the native white of native parentage, 44.7 per cent of the nativo white 
of foreign parentage, and 45.9 per cent of the native white of mixed par- 
entage. Similarly, the unmarried women in the female population of 
15 years and over amount to 14.1 per cent for the foreign-born whites, 
28.4 per cent for the natives of native parentage, 36.5 per cent for 
the natives of foreign parentage, and 38.1 per cent for tho natives 
of mixed parentage. Furthermore, the sons and daughters of foreign 
parentage display a smaller percentage of married than either the 
foreign born or native born of native parentage for every one of the 
age groups tabulated in Table 100. 

It is interesting to examine the age grouping of these population 
classes a little more closely in this respect. The deficit in the num- 
ber of married persons among tho children of immigrants is particu- 

' The Increase In the per cent married between 1890 and 1930, so far as It applies to the foreign born, might 
he due to the stoppage of Immigration following the World War, since the single among them would be 
reduced by a stoppage in immigration, whereas the married among them would be increased by nutrti^s 
among those already here. 
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larly marked in the lower age groups. Thus, Table 100 shows that 
the maximum difference in both males and females between this and 
the other population c lasses is at the age group 20-29 years and that 
it grows smaller with succeeding age periods. In other words, the 
immigrant's native-born children not only marry less frequently 
than either the foreign born, or the sons and daughters "of the natives, 
but those who do marry tend to postpone their marriages for a 
relatively long time. 

The explanation for this condition can only be conjectured. It 
may, however, be observed that the postponement or foregoing of 
marriage involves the deferment or avoidance of the financial obli- 
gations involved in marriage, more particularly in the support of chil- 
dren. It may be further pointed out that the second generation 
immigrants are particularly likely to seek relief from financial pressure 
in this way, for they are passing over from the social position and 
economic level of the foreign to the native group and could mate- 
rially accelerate their progress by keeping themselves free, tempo- 
rarily or permanently, from family burdens. In other words, to 
many of the children of the foreign born it seems to be of more impor- 
tance to bridge the gap between the social and economic level in which 
they were born and that attained by the sons and daughters of the 
native Americans than it is to marry and have children. 

Whether or not this deduction is correct, the phenomenon for 
which it seeks to account is sufficiently striking and significant to 
make it incumbent on students of population problems to determine 
its causation. 

Three additional observations may be made. In the first place, 
it should be remembered that, in the present generation, the adult 
children of immigrants are, in the main, the offspring from the 
"old" northwest European immigrant stock. Whether tho sons and 
daughters of the "new" central, south, and east Europeans will 
behavo similarly remains to be seen. 

In the second place, it is worth noting that the women as well 
as the men among the native born of mixed and foreign parentage 
display a disposition to delay or to avoid marriage. It may bo 
indeed, that the daughters of the immigrants have a special motive 
for postponing marriage in that by waiting until they might have 
improved their economic status and broadened their social contacts 
they would widen the field from which they might choose their 
prospective husbands. It is very interesting to see the daughters 
of those women, who, among the white population, marry most 
frequently, go to the opposite extreme and marry most infrequently. 
Such a contrast betokens a veritable revolution among the women 
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of the foreign population in their attitude toward marriage and the 
home and denotes a very rapid "Americanization," in this respect 
at least. 

In the third place, it may bo observed that the deferment of mar- 
riage among the women of this group not only reduces the total span 
of years during which they are likely to have children, but that it 
imposes an especial limitation upon their prospect for bearing chil- 
dren during the very period when their natural fecundity might be 
expected to be the greatest, namely, during early maturity. In 
other words, their action imposes a cumulative restriction on them 
in this respect and thereby greatly reduces the natural increase of 
that portion of the foreign stock to which they belong. 

Table 101 and Table 180 provide the material on which is based 
the third portion of this analysis, to wit, the study of the marital 
condition of certain ethnic groups within the foreign-born population. 
It must be repeated that these tables are not all-inclusive, but rep- 
resent a "sampling" within certain cities and States. 



Table 101. — Relative Ranking or Selected Ethnic Groups, in Certain- 
Urban and Rural Areas, According to Excess or Males Over Females 
at Maturity, and Percentage or Unmarried Males and Females 15 
Years of Age and Over: 1920 
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No general conclusions can be safely drawn from these data. It is 
obvious that the "old" and "new" immigration show no distinctive 
differences. Table 101, which is derived from Tables 179 and 180, 
indicates that the "old" and "new" immigration are evenly divided 
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in this respect, for when the European ethnic groups are ranged 
according to their per cent married, the upper half of the column 
for both males and females consists of three "old" and three "new" 
race stocks, as does also the lower half. 8 

Likewise, no clear-cut relationship appears between the sex ratio of 
these groups and their per cent married, or between the percentage 
of the males and of the females. From preceding tables, it would 
be expected that the per cent of males unmarried and of females 
married would vary directly as the excess of males over females. But 
Table 101 shows no such correlation in the ranking of the peoples 
tabulated by it. It is likely that the wide divergence in age com- 
position between these groups — for example, the Germans and the 
Poles 7 — and the failure of this set of tables to differentiate between ago 
groups are largely responsible for such an anomalous result. That 
is, the principle above enumerated probably holds true, but the 
statistics presented here are not sufficiently discriminating to bring 
it out. 

Nevertheless, some relationship between sex ratio and marriage 
does appear. Thus, the Irish have been seen to have an unusually 
high number of females relative to males, and the Irish women are 
found at the head of the list of females arranged according to the 
proportion remaining unmarried. Likewise, the Russians and Mex- 
icans display a considerable excess of males over females, and a 
high proportion of unmarried males. In the case of the Mexicans, 
however, there must be kept in mind the additional factor of the 
abnormally large number of children within their group, making it 
likely that there are also among them an unusual number of youths 
who are over 15 years of age, but who are not yet old enough to 
marry. 

Some interest attaches to the relative per cent divorced in these 
groups. Table 180 records a variation among the males of from 0.9 
per cent for the English Canadians to 0.1 per cent for the Italians, 
and among the females, of from 1 per cent for the English Canadians 
to 0.1 per cent for the Italians. The former had a larger per cent 
divorced than even the native whites of native parents, as shown in 
Table 100. 8 

•The Mexican and the English and Kroncta Canadian groups arc not counted. 
> Cf. supra, Cb. VI. Tables 78 and 170 to 17V. 

• The high divorce rate Indicated (or Caimdiiin.* in the United Utatcs may be due In part to the (act that 
those Canadians desiring to obtain divorcee tend to migrate to the United States In this connection, 
the high percentage divorced among Canadian women In Rochester — a city easily accesf-ilile to the 
Canadian border— may be noted. Cf. Niecburg, Bertha M.: The Woman Home-maker, a study of 
statistics relating to marrtod women in the dty at Rochester, N. Y., ftt.tbo census of 1920. 
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TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION AND MARITAL CONDITION OF THE FOREIGN STOCK 

A considerable body of data is available for the consideration of the 
interrelation between the marital condition of the foreign stock and 
its territorial distribution. The material is taken up in relation, 
first, to the situation in the various geographic divisions and States 
of this country, and, second, to that in urban and rural communities. 

The^r*< of these sets of data is contained in Tables 102, 103, and 
Maps 16, 17, 18, and 19. They reveal one significant tendency: 
The percentage of unmarried men is relatively small, and of unmar- 
ried women relatively high, along the North Atlantic seaboard, 
but unmarriod males become progressively more numerous, and 
unmarried females progressively less numerous, as they spread 
west and south. Thus, in Table 102, the percentage of foreign-born 
females who are married, widowed, or divorced is perceptibly lower 
in the Now England and Middle Atlantic States than in the rest of 
the country. The converse is generally true of the males, although 
tho contrast between the East and West North Central and the 
North Atlantic regions is slight. 

This table is not, however, entirely satisfactory, since, like Table 
101, it does not differentiate between age groups. The foreign 
born in certain regions, especially the North Central States, are in 
general so advanced in years, that they display an unusually largo 
per cent married, and therefore, the marital trend (among tho 
present generation of foreigners) is obscurod. 

Table 102.— Per Cent Married, Widowed, or Divorced in the White 
Population 15 Years of Age and Over, bt Sex, for Nativity and 
Parentage Classes, bv Divisions and Stateb: 1920 and 1910 
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Table 102. — Per Cent Married, Widowed, or Divorced in the White 
Population 15 Years of Age and Over, by Sex, tor Nativity and 
Parentage Classes, by Divisions and States: 1920 and 1910— Continued 
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45.0 
57.2 
45.6 

4X4 

45.7 
46.6 



Foreign 
born 
white 



7X9 
7X7 
75.9 
76. 1 
78 1 
76.9 

719 
7X3 
76.8 

74.4 
76.2 
76.2 
74.4 
79.0 

73.9 
7X7 
7X0 
74.5 
75.5 



68. 2 
65.2 
70.0 
68. 1 
09.3 
6X3 

67.7 
7a 3 
67. 1 

7X1 
71.8 
09 6 
74.3 
7X0 

66.8 
74.7 
7X7 
6X7 



OS. 6 
7X4 7X4 
79.3 7X6 



71.9 
7X4 
6X4 
6X3 
60.4 
09.2 
6X0 
88. 1 
7X0 

7X2 

77.5 
7X 5 
7X3 

7X4 
6X6 
7L8 
6X3 

627 
629 
5X3 
7X4 
67.4 
0X9 
7X9 
4X6 

62 7 
65. 7 
63.3 



66.8 

7X5 
65.9 
67.1 
5X6 
67.7 
6X3 
6X0 
64.7 

76.3 
72 4 
7X5 
71.6 

7X2 
7L3 
7tt 1 
7X2 

47.6 
5X8 
44.3 
6X1 
6X4 
52 5 
67.7 
4X0 

61.6 
528 
56.1 



Native white 



Native 
ntage 



7X8 
7X7 
72 6 
64.3 
04.6 
6X6 

6X2 

| 6X0 
6X6 

725 
7X0 
69.8 
7X0 
6X7 

6X2 

7a i 

72 8 
65.0 
OX 1 
7X6 
7X1 

7X7 
66.1 
5X0 

?a 4 

7X4 
70.7 
71.0 
7X4 
7X7 

7X4 

7X8 
7X6 
723 

77.2 
09.8 
77.3 
7X0 

7X I 
7X8 
77.8 
7X1 
7X0 
77.0 
65.0 
7X4 

7X2 
7X9 
7X6 



73.9 
7X7 
7X5 
6X6 
XV 1 
6X6 

6X3 
6X5 
6X7 

0X5 

7X3 
6X6 
7X0 
5X9 

5X8 
6X7 
71.3 
6X4 
6X7 
7X0 
7X0 

7X6 
6X8 
6X4 
68. 1 
7L1 
69.0 
69.6 
71.8 
7X5 

72 2 
72 1 
72 6 
71.7 

7X9 
BX 4 



723 
7X 1 
7X 1 
7X4 
7X1 
7X4 
6X 1 
7X4 

7X2 
7X3 

71.2 



Foreign or 

mixed 
parentage 



5X2 
5X0 
67.8 
4X7 
49.2 
523 

87.3 
5X2 
66.6 

6X4 

7X5 
6X0 
67.8 
6X6 

59.4 
TO .', 
71.2 
5X4 
6X7 
6X1 
7X4 

6X2 

6X5 
67.4 
6X9 
6X9 
6X0 
XV 8 
67.4 
71.9 

66.3 
7X0 
66. 1 
71.7 

7X4 
69.6 
7X0 
6X6 

0X8 
7X 1 
7X9 
6X8 
7X6 
7X3 
7X1 
7X1 

ex 5 

69.9 
66.4 



111* 



5X5 
51.0 
6X9 
4X7 
4X3 
4X6 

5X0 
6X0 
6X7 

6X6 

6X3 

67.2 

ea i 
sxe 

5a 5 

6L6 
6X4 

63.2 
59. 1 
58. 1 
63.6 

. r 6.2 
6X6 
020 
00 1 
6X2 

eas 
56.7 
6X0 
6X3 

6X5 
6X6 
64.9 
67.0 



Foreign- 
born 
white 



82 5 
81.4 
8X7 
8ft 4 

81.2 
80.3 



SK0 

67.4 



8X4 

9X 3 
87. S 
89.0 
9L6 

89.9 
91. 1 
87.6 
89.6 
9ft 8 
91.3 
6L3 

87.8 
8X7 
7X6 
87.1 
60.9 
8X7 
8X4 
8X6 
8X3 

87.0 
8X7 
87.9 
87.2 



8X9 

8X 1 
72 7 I 91.2 
63.9 all 



f>Z H 
70 0 
08 <> 
0X9 
68. 4 
67. 1 
67.3 
7X2 

6L7 
61.7 
62 5 



un. 0 
9L6 
91.4 
8X9 
8X4 
83.4 
6X8 
626 

8X4 
8X 1 
8X4 



7X5 
717 
8X4 

73. 1 
714 
7X8 



81.5 I 7X4 
87.0 8X3 
8X3 8X7 



8X8 
89.5 
8X4 
87.6 
6X3 

8X6 

90.0 
8X8 
84.7 
8X6 
89.8 
81.0 

828 
822 
75.8 
84.0 
89.0 
8X4 
8X3 
812 
6X4 

8X6 
8X0 
8X 1 
8X5 

8X4 

85.8 
91.5 
84.7 

8X2 
6X9 
8X9 
8X9 
87.0 
815 
89.6 
8X4 

815 
814 
810 
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The tendency is more clearly brought out in Table 103. 1 For the 
specific age groups, 25 to 34 years among the foreign-born males, and 
20 to 24 years among the females, there is a clear differentiation, 
westward and southward from the North Atlantic seaboard. Thus, 
about 31 per cent of the immigrant males 25 to 34 years of age are 
single in New England and the Middle Atlantic States; between 35 
and 45 per cent in the Middle West and South; and more than 45 
per cent in the far West. Among tho young immigrant women, on 
the other hand, the largest proportions remaining unmarried are in 
New England and in the Middlo Atlantic States — 43 per cent in 
the former and 39.9 per cent in the lattei* — while tho smallest pro- 
portion is in the Mountain States, where it falls to 25.6 per cent. 
As with the men, the women in the Middle West and South are in 
an intermediate position between these two. 

Table 103. — Pen Cent Single of Males 25 to 34 Years 
or Age and Females 20 to 24 Years or Age, in Foreign- 
born White Population, and Sex Ratio at Age ok 
Maximum Fecundity, by Geographic Divisions: 1920 





Males, 
▼ears 4 f 


Females, 

20-24 
years or 
age 


Forel«n-born 
while males 

to loo 
females at 






age of 
maximum 
focuDdity i 




31. S 


43 0 


110.0 


Middle Atlantic 


30.9 


39 9 


130.8 


Ka.it North Control 


M.1 


300 


158.4 


West North Central 


41.7 


36 2 


IW.7 




43.0 


31.7 


168 8 




40. 8 


31.2 


ISO. 4 


Wrat South Central 


3d 5 


31.9 


139.1 




47.5 


24 6 


177.8 




SO 3 


31.2 


178.2 



1 Male*, 20 to SO years; females, IS to 44 years; see Tabic 173, 



Maps 16, 17,18 , and 19 present these same phenomena graphically. 
Map 17 shows how much less numerous are the unmarried women 
among tho foreign born in the West and South than in the East and 
Northeast. Map 19, which is limited to one ago group, brings out 
tho contrast even moro clearly. Maps 16 and 18 show almost exactly 
opposite tondoncies among the males. 

An explanation for these opposed tendencies seems fairly simple. 
As suggested above, it is related, in part at loast, to the sox ratio of 
the foreign born. 

vJ.u?Cb.VV?T*t>Ul\. * «»gr p, Por 
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Map 16. — Per Cent of Foreign-born White Males 15 Years of Aoe 
and Over, Married, Widowed, or Divorced, by States: 1920 




Map 17. — Per Cent of Foreign-born White Females 15 Years of Age 
and Over Married, Widowed, or Divorced, by States: 1920 
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Map 18. — Per Cent or Foreign-born White Males, Ages 25 to 34 
Years, Married, Widowed, or Divorced, bt States: 1920 




| ] 4l » to \ ~)*>n M rtmtm TO fmmt -mmmrn 



Map 19. — Per Cent of Foreign-born White Females, Ages 20 to 24 
Years, Married, Widowed, oh Divorced, bt States: 1920 
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As has been seen above, and as is shown in the third column of 
Table 103, 10 the excess of males over females among the foreign 
born is relatively small in the New England and Middle Atlantic 
belt, but it rises generally as the South and West are reached. 
Furthermore, this phenomenon has been explained as being due, at 
least in part, to a tendency among the married immigrants to stay 
in the foreign colonies near the Eastern seaboard cities, or at least to 
leave their families there, while with their unmarried compatriots, 
they seek work in the West and South. 

The tables and maps under discussion here reflect another phase 
of this same phenomenon. On the one hand, the farther an immi- 
grant girl travels from the foreign colonies in New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States, the more immigrant men is she likely to 
meet, and the better are her chances for marriage. On the other 
hand, the farther she gets from the relative security and familiarity 
of such foreign colonies, the more difficult and uncertain is life likely 
to be for her, the fewer economic opportunities will she find, and the 
more unwilling will she be to venture onward, unless she has the 
support and protection of a husband. Conversely, as the immigrant 
man proceeds westward and southward, the less likely is he to meet 
girls of his own kind available for marriage, and the more likely is 
he to find work to be had only under such conditions as a married 
man, accompanied by his wife, would not accept. 

In other words, here, as elsewhere in this study, one finds cause- 
and-effect relationships flowing in two directions. There are few 
unmarried foreign-born women and many unmarried men in the 
West and South, because the men outnumber the women there. 
But the men outnumber the women among the foreign born in 
the West and South, partly because relatively few immigrant women 
leave the Atlantic seaboard unless they are married. In short, the 
sex ratio affects the marriage rate, and the marriage rate affects the 
sex ratio. 

The fact must not be forgotten that this generalization is applica- 
ble only to the present generation of immigrants. As is seen from 
Table 102, and Maps 16 and 17, there is no particular difference 
between the per cent married in the North Central and in the Eastern 
States. The East and West North Central States contain a large 
number of middle-aged and elderly foreign born, who came to this 
country under circumstances very different from those characterizing 
contemporary immigration, when, in fact, it was not only possible, 
but preferable to migrate in family groups; and who, furthermore, 
are now at an age at which the single state is highly exceptional. 

A further observation may be made at tliis point. Table 102 
shows that the native men, as well as the foreigners, display a greater 

* Of. also Table 173. 

43381'— 27 16 
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■J an ' lnn 7 tfi r? mg ^°^"Ff lA in the West and South th an in the East, 
It is to be remembered that the former regions are only a generation 
or so removed from frontier conditions, and are still, in places, suffi- 
ciently undeveloped to make them somewhat less attractive to 
women than other sections, and, by the same token, to make it less 
likely for married men to settle there, and for single men to find 
wives. 

I The second topic, relating to the marital condition and territorial 
distribution of the foreign born, has to do with the situation in urban 
as compared with rural communities. Tables 104 and 105 indicate 
rather a confused situation. The foreign-born women are more 
generally married in the country than in the city, while the men are, in 
certain sections, more generally unmarried in the country than in the 
city. 

Table 104. — Marital Condition of the Urban and Rural Population 15 
Years or Age and Over, by Sex and Age Periods, for White Population, 
by Nativity and Parentage, for the United States: 1920 



CLAM or POPULATION AND 


MALES IS YEARS or AOE ANt> OVER 


Totalt 


Single Married 


« lUOWCtl 


varced 


Number 


Per 
cent 


Number 


rer 

cent 


Number 


Per 
cent 


native wans— NATIVE 


















PARENTAGE 


















Urban communities: 


















15 years and over 


8,350,138 


3,025,709 


36.2 


4,846,806 


68.0 


363,354 


4.4 


77,523 


15 to 19 years 


1,060,228 


1,036,261 


97 7 


22,023 


Z 1 


307 


(•) 


201 


20 to 24 years 


1, lta.2*) 


810,028 


70l4 


333.526 


28.7 


4, 137 


a4 


3,338 




2,150,465 


673,505 


31.3 


1. 422,881 


60.2 


29.876 


1.4 


19.595 


S5 to 44 rears 


1. 636, 461 


258,770 


15,8 


1. 301.932 


76.6 


49, 573 


3.0 


23.233 


45 to 64 years 


1,816,138 


19.3.432 


10.8 


1,445,336 


76.6 


143, raw 


■ n 


36,612 


<V> years and over.... 


483,243 


33,294 


69 


312.004 


64.6 1 13-2,74.3 


27.6 


4,238 




40,293 


9,399 


23,3 


8,000 


22.6 


1,018 


26 


80S 


Ruxp.1 communities: 












15 years and over 


10,741,909 


3,750,809 


34.9 


6,397,484 


59.6 


511,467 


4.8 


57,386 


16 to IS years 


1,737,349 


1,691,454 


97.4 


42.3R9 


24 


683 


O 


366 


20 to 24 years 


1,383.538 


928,228 


67.1 


441.051 


31.9 


6,728 


as 


2.808 


28 to 34 years 


2,271,518 


:,<*. Ms; 


26.4 


1, 623, 905 


71.5 


34.042 


LS 


10. Ml 


35 to 44 years 


1,910,389 


232.893 


12 2 


1.607. 137 


811 


54,856 


2.0 


12,983 


45 to 64 years 


2,538,525 


234,648 


6.2 


2.086,814 


82.2 


189. 763 


7.5 


23,457 


65 years^nnd over. — 




58, 621 


66 


590,203 


66,9 


224, 182 


2.3. 4 


6,788 




ft 2! 


6.158 


33.3 


6,006 


32.6 


1, 123 


6.1 


146 




















Urban communities: 


















15 years and over 


4, 578, 547 


2,121,366 


46.3 


2,269.772 


49.6 


151,874 


3.3 


28,683 


14 to 19 years 


728.050 


721,226 


99. 1 


5,687 


as 


134 


O 


38 


20 to 24 years 


700,427 


666,403 


80.9 


129.498 


18.5 


1,456 


0.2 


645 


25 to 34 years 


1,156,984 


460.055 


4tt 5 


066.270 


57.5 


14.013 


1.2 


6,623 


35 to 44 years 


834,470 


186,120 


22.3 


615,513 


73.8 


23,238 


18 


8,768 




1,015.348 


161.646 


15.9 


764,051 


74 3 


77.775 


7.7 


lassi 


65 years and over.... 


139,281 




10.7 


?s 


63.5 


34,656 


24.9 






3.987 




6L7 




3L3 


212 


6.3 




Rural communities: 












15 years and over 


2,412.393 


■•as; 


4Z7 


L28I.110 


63.1 


84,720 


3.6 


12,341 


15 to IS years 


357,034 




66.1 


2,517 


07 


46 


m 


17 




314,343 


258,464 


82.2 


53, 767 


17.1 


640 


as 


323 


25 to 34 years 


552,694 


216, 363 


39.1 


327,260 


48.2 


6,034 


i.i 


1,683 


J5 to 44 years 


450,531 


93,340 


20.3 


851.874 


76.6 


10.847 


Z4 


2.883 


45 to 64 years 


612,661 


94, W 


15.6 


470. 747 


76.8 


4ft 328 


6.6 


\857 


65 years and over 


114,283 


11.956 
806 


ias 


74.207 


64.6 




23.3 


1.100 


Age unknown 


1.847 


43.6 


738 


4ao 




6.6 


19 



' Total Includes persons whose marital condition was not reported. 
> Leas than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Table 104.— Marital Condition of thb Urban and Rural Population 15 
Years or Aue and Over, by Sex and Age Periods, for White Population 
bt Nativity and Parentage, fob the United States: 1920— Continued 



CLASS Of WTLATIOW AND 



NATIVR 



IMiENTAOK 



L'rhun 



roRKLiN-BORN 

Urbftn communities: 

15 years and over 

15 to 19 years 

20 to 34 years 

25 to 34 years 

33 to 44 years 

44 to 64 years 

64 yrtn and over. 
Aire unknown 

I communities: 

15 ynirs and OTer 

IS to 10 years 

20 to -'4 years 

25 to 14 years 

85 to 44 years 

45 to 04 year* 

lii years an<l over. 
Age unknown 



males is vkass or age ksu over 



15 to 19 years 

20 to 34 years 

25 to 34 years 

34 to 44 years 

45 to M years 

65 yoars aod ovor..- 
Age unknown 

Rural communities: 

15 years untl over 

15 to 19 years 

30 to 34 years 

35 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 64 years 

65 years and over. 
Ajjo unknown ....... 

NATIVE WHITS — MIXED 
PARENTAGE 

Urban communities: 

15 yenrs nnd over 

15 to 19 years 

30 to 24 years 

35 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 64 years 

65 years and over . . . 
A kb unknown 

I communities: 
15 years ami over 

16 to 19 years 

at to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 64 years 

65 years and over .- . . 
Age unknown 



A tflttft ' 


Single 


Married 


Widowed 


Dl- 
v ur oc*l 


Number 


Per 
cent 


Number 


rer 

cent 


Number 


Per 
cent 


3,233.048 


1. 483. .560 


46.2 


L 601, 951 


49. 5 


114,275 


3. 5 


18,720 


502,153 


497,768 


99. 1 


3, 575 


0. 7 


84 


<>> 


35 


4*5,955 


394.' 421 


81.2 


88,426 


18.3 


1.035 


a2 


523 


797,721 


325, 818 


4U8 


450,818 


S7.3 


9,510 


1.2 


4.274 


568,635 


133,504 


23.3 


413,736 


72. 8 


I ft, 200 


28 


5.464 


773,174 


130, 741 


16 8 


673,594 


74.2 


f,i' :vi) 


7.9 


7.661 


103, 488 


1 1. W2 


11. 4 


64, SOU 


02.7 


25' 923 


25.0 




iW 


1,516 


31.9 


9U2 


3a 9 


157 


5.4 


43 


1,558,963 


647,750 


41.6 


843,340 


54. 1 


57, 337 


17 


7.488 


205, 57U 


303 37° 


99. 2 


1,321 


0 6 


32 




10 


190,180 


157^ 463 


82. S 


31. 425 


16.5 


387 


a2 


163 


352, im 


141,760 


4a 2 


306,337 


58.2 


8.680 


L0 


L10J 


2UH.440 


63, S4 1 


21. 4 


225, 438 


75. 5 


7 002 


2, 4 


1,673 


434.1*2 


71,477 


16 4 


330,310 


75.9 


2s!s24 


6.6 


3.S07 


76.887 


8,770 


11.6 


4\ 995 


54 1 


17,333 


22.7 


899 


1,292 


560 


43.3 


534 


4a o 


84 


6 5 


14 


1,344,599 


627,809 


46. 7 


667,821 


49. 7 


37 209 


18 


9,954 


225, SW 


223! VP, 


tfi. 9 


2,112 


0.9 


' 40 


O 


13 


214,473 


171.984 


80 2 


41.072 


19.2 


621 


0.2 


428 


350, 263 


143, 237 


39.9 


308,453 


58.0 


4,497 


1.3 


1649 


265, 934 


53. '"11 


20. 2 


301, 777 


75.9 


7, 038 


16 


3.302 


414 1 TA ' 
4rl4> 1 i w 


3l! UfXS 


13. 2 


190, 147 


78 6 


Ifi, 415 


6. 8 


3 190 


is, 793 


3, 052 


8. 5 


23 '"i07 


66. 0 


hi T,Q 


34. 4 


351 


1,064 


647 


51.4 


344 


32 3 


55 


5.8 


36 


883,430 


381,981 


44.8 


437,770 


51.3 


27 3K3 


13 


4,773 


151.464 


149,997 


99.0 


1,196 


as 


23 


O 


7 


134, 163 


100, 991 


81.3 


22, 31- 


180 


vn 


a3 


160 


300, mi 


74,003 


37.3 


121.913 


60.0 


2,348 


1.2 


879 


161.091 


29. 499 


18.3 


136.446 


78.5 


3,755 


13 


1,211 


177,660 


33,459 


13.2 


140.447 


79.0 


11.504 


6,5 


2.040 


39f) 


3,186 


8.3 


25,212 


65.7 


9, 452 


34.6 


AT. 1 


5S5 


346 


44.3 


214 


38.6 


38 


6.8 


5 


5,363,678 


1.355,757 


25 3 


3,667.834 


08.4 


298,225 


5.6 


23,413 


197,865 


195,113 


98.6 


2, 250 


1.1 


73 


O 


» 


360,275 


270.300 


75.0 


87.031 


34.3 


1,025 


as 


318 


1.378,623 


471,065 


34.2 


883,278 


64.1 


14.916 


L 1 


3,320 


1,379,788 


333, 156 


16.2 


1. 112. 177 


806 


33,865 


15 


6,415 


1,625,190 


163,955 


ia 1 


1,323.147 


81.4 


124,332 


7. 7 


10.248 


411.123 


38,017 


68 


256.622 


614 


12), 4HU 


3a 0 


2.003 


9,909 


4,151 


41.9 


3,329 


3X6 


526 


5.3 


A 91 


1,889,861 


499.390 


26.4 


1.335.108 


65.4 


139.834 


7.4 


9.5*7 


(11, Iftl 


60.214 


98.1 


1.008 


1.6 


33 


a 1 




96,713 


74,568 




21. 2C4 


33.0 


306 


as 


76 


360, 3H3 


148,096 


4L 1 


306,237 


57.2 


4.237 


1.2 


734 


432.084 


93,934 


21.7 


334.218 


75.0 


11.135 


16 


1.833 


667, 191 


96.154 


14.4 


515,395 


77.2 


49. 123 


7.4 


4.902 


368, 3(12 


24, 1*2 


9.3 


165.643 


61.7 


74,774 


27.9 


1,887 


3.823 


1.372 


35.9 


1.343 


35.1 




5.9 


30 



1 Total includes persons whoso 
1 1>A3 thuu oii4>-t*!iith of 1 pec cent. 
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Table 104. — Marital Condition or the Urban and Rural Population IS 
Years or Age and Over, by Sex and Awe Periods, roR White Population 
bt Nativity and Parentage, eor the United States. 1920 — Continued 



ILAS8 ur POMLATIOK ANP 

Al.E rctuou 




rCUALES Li 


VkAl'S or AOE AMI) OVER. 






Tot Al' 


Single 


Married 


Widowed 


in 

vorced 


Number 


I-er 

rent 


Number 


ler 

Cl'Ut 


Number 


1'er 
cent 


NATIVE WHITE— NATIVE 
rAJLMttAOl 


















Urban communities.* 




















8, 547, 716 


2,654, 151 


31. 1 


4,801,681 


66,2 


976,781 


11.4 


101.304 


15 to 10 years 


1, 150, 452 


1. 013, 637 


88. 1 


132, 184 


11. 5 


1,953 


ft 2 


L838 


HI in 1A VMtrl 


1 264 443 


'635,128 


50. 2 


603,563 


47] 7 


13| 621 


1. 1 


10, 409 


25 to 34 yiMn 


X I8.\ 811 


520, 780 


23. 8 


1, 561,682 


?L 4 


68,995 


3! 2 


3X417 


15 to 44 years 


1,585,027 


226, 433 


14. 3 


L 204, 587 


76. 0 


123,562 


7. 8 


29,031 


45 to 64 years 


1, 752. 571 


199, 193 


11. 4 


1, 122,339 


64.0 


404,388 


23. 1 


24.650 


05 year* and over 


687. tm i 


&X 070 


9 0 


168. 'J'h 


2K 7 


012 


61.6 


X725 


Age unknown 




5,805 


27! 4 


h, .C'O 


38. 8 


£ 220 


16! 3 


244 


Itural cominuuHics; 
















LI years and over 


0,082.032 


2,614,330 


20. 2 


6.394. 184 


64. 1 


90S, 219 


9 1 


5L439 


15 to 1(1 years. . . 


1.651. 117 


1 403, 473 


85. 0 


240,740 


14. 6 


3 VZ't 


0. 2 


1. 672 


30 to 24 years 


1, 355. 446 


'540,080 


30.6 


800,457 


58.6 


16. bl\ 


1.2 


5,958 


25 to 34 years 


2.253,040 


323,092 


14.4 


1,858, 


82.6 


53, yoo 


2 4 


IX 167 


35 to 44 years 


1. 783, 275 


141, 130 


7.9 


1,543, 106 


86,5 


85,605 


4. 8 


IX 161 


45 to 64 years 


2, 131, 708 


146,572 


6.9 


1,633,011 


76.6 


334.196 


15.7 


15,232 


65 years and over . . . 


785,481 


55,286 


7.0 


311,857 


30 7 


412,657 


5Z6 


XI84 


Age unknown 


11. WO 


3,80C 


32. 1 


5,033 


42. 4 


1,472 


12 4 


85 


NATIVE WHTTI rORKI".S "K 


















MIXED rAHINTACt 


















Urban communities: 


















15 j Mrs end over 


5.0U6.800 


X 008, 742 


30. 6 


2, 561, S45 


50. 6 


4.': 2, J;)3 


8.9 


38,586 


15 to IV years 


775,304 


728, 031 


U3. U 


45,534 


5.0 


537 


0. 1 


374 


20 to 24 years 


7*4,844 


4*2,198 


61. 4 


292,924 


37. 3 


6, 218 


0. 7 


X060 


25 to 34 years . . 


1. IS4. 520 


307, <>3 


30. M 


841,435 


65. 5 


32,272 


1 5 


1X425 


35 to 44 years 


'.•31, 075 


104^ 811 


21. 0 


664^663 


70. 5 


(<i 32Ti 


7. 1 


11,581 


45 to 04 years. 


1. 1 10, 244 


18s[ 269 


16. 6 


674,654 


60.3 


247,939 


21 2 


10,418 


85 years and over . . . 


170. HOD 


19, S02 


11. 4 


50,765 


20.7 


W, IV47 


58. 3 


672 




4.004 


1,848 


4ft] 2 


I, 3KI 


34. 5 


454 


11. 3 


66 


Huiiii communities: 












15 years and over 


2. 144.30* 


659,701 


30.8 


1,329,525 


62.0 


143,014 


6.7 


0,561 


15 to 10 years. 


326,779 


303,439 


S'2 9 


22,617 


6. 9 




0. 1 


129 


20 to 24 years 


2R2. 176 


140,329 


£2.9 


12e! 434 


45.9 


2,111 


a7 


718 


25 to 34 years 


519. 601 


102.717 


19.8 


404.359 


77.8 


<J. 5!» 


I.S 


X417 


35 to 44 years 


4IH, 100 


47.447 


11.3 


351,140 


84.0 


tn.796 


4.0 


2. 403 


45 to 64 years 


.'04,620 


40,143 


9.7 


382,281 


75.8 


CJ.2Q3 


1X7 


3. 433 


66 years and over 


91.550 


7, riMO 


7.7 


3'A (HH 


42 7 


44,819 


49.0 


3l<2 


Age unknown . . 


1.392 


546 


39.2 


637 


45.8 


134 


0.6 


4 


NATIVE WHITE— fOEEK V 


















PARENTAGE 


















Urban communities: 


















15 years and over. . 


3, . .44. 440 


L3O4.0O8 


30. 3 


1,786,049 


60.4 


136. 209 


0.5 


23,873 


15 to 10 years 


535,170 


502,373 


93.9 


31.650 


5.9 


331 


ai 


203 


20 to 24 years 


54a 520 


320.607 


61.0 


A*. 403 


37.8 


3, :/x 


0.7 


1.718 


26 to 34 years 


86X859 


363. 


30.6 


569.472 


66.0 


21,459 


X5 


7.433 


36 to 44 years 


(122,518 


m. aw 


21.7 


434,200 


60.7 


45. 481 


7.8 


7.025 


45 to 84 years 


854. 808 


146.870 


17.2 


507,646 


69.4 


192,615 


2X5 


6,9!13 


AS years and over 


125.740 


M.HfK) 


11.8 


37,613 


29.9 


72.fi.-ra 


57.8 


459 


Age unknown 


2.834 


1.311 


46.3 


976 


34.4 


318 


11.2 


47 


Hurnl communities: 
















1,36X098 


397.263 


29.2 


862,006 


63.3 


05,552 


7.0 


5.662 


15 to 19 yean 


186,476 


172, 3V2 


92.4 


13, «W 


7.3 


169 


0.1 


64 




168, 100 


87.443 


5X0 


78,663 


46.8 


1.2:W 


a? 


S92 


25 to .14 vears 


32&,.10fi 


63. S»vH 


10.7 


253,909 


78.0 


5.903 


1.8 


1,375 




266, 2Bh 


31,461 


11.8 


222, M> 


83.0 


10,41)6 


X9 


1,440 




X56.8S8 


3ft. Nil 


10.4 


286. B»i 


711 


49,201 


1X8 


X1W 


M y.-:irs i.ad over ... 






8.1 


35,sn» 


43.4 


28,460 


47.9 


229 




*1Z 


S 7 ?! 


39 S 


433 


45.5 




iao 


3 
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Table 104. — Marital Condition or the Ubban and Rural Population 15 
Years of Age and Over, bt Sex and Aoe Periods, for White Population 
bt Nativity and Parentage, fob the United States: 1920— Continued 



rr-KAUts i* team or aoe anu over 



clam or rort'LATioH axd 

AGE PEEIOD 


ToUl ' 


8lngle 


Married 




Di- 
voccoU 


Number 


Per 


Number 


Per 


Number 


Per 

cent 


NATIVE WHITE-MIXED 















— 




PARENTAGE 


















Urban communities; 




















1.522,351 


614. 734 


40. 4 


770, 290 


W 


1 lit, 124 


7. 6 


11 712 




240,134 


** '. 


V*. 0 


1«, w 


5.8 




n i 
0, 1 


171 


20 to 24 yoors 


244.124 


104 OUI 


I'd. 4 


VI, 4J1 


36. 2 


1, 692 


n t 
u. 7 


L337 


25 to 34 yearn 


421,661 


1 .5.1, i .H 


41 4 
41. f 


■ f 1 twrj 
*' 1, irtwl 


64. 5 


111, S13 


2. 6 


1992 




306,557 


.'•9, i 1 2 


in & 


lOn JK4 
..^J, 4.VJ 


7X 1 


20. -!4.> 


6. 8 


1556 




264,436 


38, 3VU 


14 K 

14. 0 


117 nrw] 


M O 


00, Ul 


oi n 


3,425 


OS years and over 


45.069 1 


4, 'rt. 


in 4 
1U a 


14 1 RO 

Is, I.>2 


29. 2 


£i , UUI 


en ft 


213 


Ago unknown 


1, 170 I 


Oar 


il ft 

SO. V 




94. 0 


I'M 


1 1 A 
11. 0 


18 


Rural communities: 








1 










IS years unci over 


782,210 


JbZ, 4.4*. 


ou. a 




,V9. K 


1. , ii *-2 


1 


3,919 




' 140.303 


131.047 


93.4 


8,931 


6.4 


107 


o. i 


76 




114.076 


61,886 


54.2 


60,771 


44.6 


873 


as 


321 


29 to 34 years 


194.096 


38, 72-j 


20.0 


160,450 


77.5 


3.692 


1.0 


L042 


35 to 44 years 


151,922 


15,980 


10.5 


128,480 


84.6 


tj, 300 


4. 1 


1,053 


45 to 64 years 


140,262 


12,332 


8.3 


115,445 


77. 3 


20, 092 


13.6 


1,264 


66 years and over 


32. 1 1 1 


2,2sr, 


7. 1 


13. Z» 


41.2 


16,359 


50.9 


163 




441 


172 


30.0 


204 


46,3 


39 


8,8 


I 


rOBEIQN-BOR.N WHITE 


















Urban communities: 




















4, .',99, 750 


715,089 


15.6 


3,140,910 


68.3 


714.477 


15.6 


22,627 


15 to 19 years 


215, SC3 


187,587 


86.0 


27,657 


12.8 


341 


0.2 


130 


20 to 24 years 


3W.2K2 


l.*V(»7 


39. 1 


237, h'M 


69.6 


J. fl4t< 


ao 


975 


25 to 34 years 


1, 121, 251 


156,558 


14.0 


930, 6oa 


82.9 


2\ 71/, 


16 


1909 




1,061,819 


96,494 


9.0 


885, ftfO 


83.4 


72,667 


6.B 


6,963 


45 to 54 years 


1.353.515 


94.476 


7.0 


926,690 


68.5 


322, 347 


23.8 


H.427 


66 years and over — 


442,914 


24. 433 


5.5 


130. X70 


29.6 


286.852 


64.5 


1,125 


Ago unknown 


5,106 


1,344 


26.3 


O ROC 


49.5 


866 


16.9 


48 


Rural communities: 


















15 years ami over 


1,314.235 


119,810 


9.1 


982,593 


74.8 


204.778 


16.8 


5,029 


15 to 19 years 


52. SOO 


41.053 


78.9 


10, W!0 


20.7 


158 


as 


34 




70. .',74 


18.040 


25.6 


61,450 


72.9 


816 


1.2 


153 


25 to 34 years 


245, 681 


18,782 


7.6 


220,561 


89.8 


5,515 


2.2 


631 


35 to 44 years 


292.213 


14.861 


6.1 


Wi, 7*8 


89.9 


13, 185 


15 


1. 117 








13 


352,914 


79.2 


70. W> 


15.9 


2,370 


65 years and over.... 






3.6 


W, 143 


40.4 


114.123 


65.4 


712 




1.426 




12.8 


817 


67.3 


286 


2a i 


12 



1 Total Includes persons who»c m:irii;il condition was not reported. 



Table 104, above, shows 15.6 per cent of the foreign-born women 
over 15 years of age to bo single, in urban communities, as against 
9.1 per cent in rural communities. Moreover, for each age group, 
the proportion unmarried is smaller in the country than in the cities. 
Furthermore, Table 105 indicates that this relationship exists for 
each class of white women in every geographic division except the 
West South Central, where the Mexican immigration renders condi- 
tions exceptional. 
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Taking the country as a whole, an opposite condition is revealed 
for the males. According to Tablo 104, 25.3 per cent of the foreign- 
born white males aged 15 years and over are single in the cities, 
against 26.4 per cent in the country. In separate age groups, the 
contrast is even greater. For the ages 25 to 34 years, for example, 
34.2 per cent of the urban foreign-born males are single, and 41.1 
per cent of the rural foreign-born. 



Table 105. — Per Cent Married, Widowed, or Divorced in the Urban 
and Rural Popclation 15 Years of Aoe and Over, by Sex, for White 
Population, by Nativity and Parentage, by Geographic Divisions: 1920 





MALE* 16 T 
MAKR1£L>. 


EAJtS Or AOS AND OVE» 

™.»««. | 


rEMAI.E.1 IS TEARS 


OF ACS ANT* OVER 




Native white 




Native whit* 
















ForcrfcD- 














oioaAAPniOMTinoN 


Native 


Kurei£ii or 
miic<! 


burn 
white 


Native 


Foreign or 

mixed 












purcntngi' 










parentage 








Up 


Ru- 


Ur- 


Ra- 


Ur- 


Ru- 


Ur- 


Ru- 


Ur- 


Ru- 


Ur- 


Ru- 




ban 


ral 


ban 


ni 


ban 


ral 


ban 


ral 


ban 


ral 


ban 


ral 


United sun* 


63.3 


64 9 


53.5 


57.1 


74.4 


713 


68.8 


73.7 


0O2 


69. 1 


84.3 


90.7 


New England 


M. 2 


6K. 2 


45. 3 


M.6 


76. 1 


76.0 ' 


65. 0 


74.3 


4*. 3 


00 8 


81. 2 


87.3 


Middle Atlantic 


6L4 


65.7 


aao 


55.8 


74.6 


75. 9 


65.0 


72.4 


46.7 


66.2 


83. 3 


88.7 


East North Central 


63. G 


64.5 


56.6 


622 


74.9 


79.0 


70.1 


7X2 


64.0 


72.8 


87.9 


92.7 


West North Central 


HI 


61.fi 


58.9 


54.6 


74.4 


77.7 


8H.3 


71.8 


611 


66.5 


87.1 


92.6 


South Atlantic 


63.8 


64.3 


58.6 


57.3 


72. S 


62.* 


68.6 


728 


63.9 


7L6 


84-S 


88. H 


East South C«utraL 


65. 5 


67.5 


65.2 


67.4 


79.0 


72.3 


7L1 


74.7 


6H.3 


73.6 


86.6 


88. 7 


Wert South Central 


63.6 


05.5 


62.9 


1*2 


67.3 


me 


72.8 


75.6 


70.8 


69.4 


79.3 


85 8 




62.2 


60. U 


50 3 


87.9 


68.8 


62.4 


71.8 


70,1 


(H9 


74.1 


86.8 


903 




04.2 


6X7 


57.2 


5L8 


06. 8 


oai 


73.8 


78.2 


684 


71.8 


84.5 


909 



This relationship does not, however, hold true for all divisions. 
From Table 105, it appears that the proportion of married, widowed, 
or divorced foreign-born males is greater in the country than in the 
city in the Middle Atlantic, East North Central, West North Central 
and West South Central States. The contradiction is explained in 
part by reference to the chapter on Marital Condition in Volume II 
of the Fourteenth United States Census. Table 22 of that chapter 
shows the foreign-born males to have smaller percentages married in 
the rural than in the urban communities, for each age group shown, in 
every geographic division, excepting for one age group in the West 
North Central States, and for three age groups in the West South 
Central area. Moreover, these exceptions are in themselves sig- 
nificant. In the West North Central group, it is the males aged 45 
years and over who are more frequently married in the rural districts. 
Again, the West South Central region, as has just been said, is domi- 
nated by Mexicans, who are atypical in several respects. 

It is therefore possible to account for this apparently paradoxical 
set of phenomena. As shown in a former chapter, the excess of 
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foreign-born males over females is very much greater in rural than 
in urban communities." A principle analogous to that just described 
with reference to the marital condition of the foreign born in differ- 
ent geographic divisions therefore appears. Immigrant women are 
relatively more plentiful in the cities than in the country, and there- 
fore have less opportunity for marriage, while the opposite is the 
case with the males. 11 Conversely, in the present generation, it is 
likely that relatively few foreign-born women care to leave their 
friends and relations in the city for the isolation and uncertainties of 
the country, unless they have a husband to accompany them. More 
than this, it must not be forgotten that many of the foreign-born 
men in rural districts are not engaged in agriculture, but are located 
in mining villages, lumber camps, and construction enterprises, where 
it is virtually impossible for a laborer to be accompanied by his 
wife. That is, the circumstances reflected here are really part of 
the total situation discussed above: As the immigrants leave their 
places of heavy settlement — in the first instance, along the Atlantic 
seaboard, in the second instance, in the cities — and go to other parts 
of the country and to rural communities, the women tend to stay 
behind, or to go only when accompanied by their husbands, and the 
married men, likewise, tend to remain with their wives, leaving the 
single men to encounter the uncertainties and vicissitudes to be 
anticipated in these regions. Those single immigrant women who 
do fare forth, moreover, find a plentiful supply of prospective hus- 
bands, in these, from the immigrant viewpoint, remote places, while 
most of the unmarried men must needs seek mates among the native 
women, or remain unwedded. 

On the other hand, in certain regions, the rural foreign population 
is predominantly middle-aged, or older. Moreover, among those 
over 45 years of age, as in the West North Central States, such few 
males as are unmarried would tend to gather in the city, rather than 
in the country, where life is difficult for an elderly, unmarried man. 
Hence, for certain areas, notably the East and West North Central 
States, where the older generation of immigrants is still prominent, 
particularly in the rural districts, one finds the rural foreign-born 
males more frequently married than the urban, not because any 
new principle is at work, but because the older, and therefore, more 
generally, married men are in the majority. 

The West South Central region presents a puzzling situation, how- 
ever. It will be remembered that the Mexicans have been found to 
be heavily rural in distribution and may have a fairly high marriage 
rate. Yet Table 101 shows the Mexicans to have a very low male 

»Cf. supra, Ch. VI, Tables 74 and 73, pp. 163, 164. 

"For a similar observation concerning the population In general, cf. Twelfth Census of the United 
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per cent married. The only explanation is that the Mexicans, mov- 
ing more or less in a body, do not feel the isolation that other immi- 
grants of the present generation do, when moving into rural communi- 
ties. On the contrary, they probably duplicate very largely, in 
the rural areas of Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico, the domestic 
and social conditions of their mother country. Consequently, it is 
natural for them to take their families with them into the rural com- 
munities of the West South Central States. These families would 
include a considerable number of males over 15 years of age, yet 
not old enough to marry. Hence, one might expect to find among 
them, and pari passu among most of the foreign born in the South- 
west, a relatively large number of single males. This explanation, is, 
however, little more than a conjecture. All that can be said with any 
assurance is that the Mexican immigrants show in this connection, 
as in others, a tendency divergent from that displayed by the foreign 
born in general. 

2. INTERMARRIAGE 

Intermarriage between various ethnic groups in America is a 
question of commanding importance to the student of population 
problems. Not only does it control the ethnic make-up of future 
generations, but it also provides the most direct and powerful force 
by which the present and the next generations may be welded to- 
gether into a unified social and cultural amalgam — may, in short, 
be truly "Americanized." Tables 106, 107, and 108, and Chart 8 
deal with this topic. 

There are two aspects to the material which they embody. The 
first is intermarriage between native and foreign stocks. The second 
is intermarriage between different immigrant groups and the native 
stock, and between these groups themselves. 

INTERMARRIAGE BETWEEN NATIVE AND FOREIGN STOCKS 

It is of interest to investigate the rate of intermarriage both in the 
registration area as a whole and in the urban and rural portions of it. 

Tables 106, 107, and 108 deal with the first of these two topics, 
namely, the degree of amalgamation between native and foreign stocks. 
From Table 1 06 13 it is seen that slightly more than 88 out of every 1 ,000 
American mothers in 1 920 were married to foreign-born men, while about 
139 in every 1,000 foreign-born mothers had native-born husbands. 
That is, if 1,000 of the children of native mothers and 1,000 of the 

" UlegiUmsU birth* tre disregarded for tbe purpose of thi» dissuasion. For the total white population 
tbey made up only 1.4 per oent at all the children born In 1010. 
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children of foreign mothers, born in 1920, were brought together, 227 
of them would be the offspring of mixed marriages between native 
and foreign-born parents. The ratio of intermarriage, as shown by 
the birth statistics for 1920, is even higher for the fathers. Table 1 
107 shows that for every 1,000 foreign-born men who were fathers of 
children born in 1920, 237 had native wives. Besides these, out of 
every 1,000 children born in 1920 of native fathers, there were 49 
whose mothers were born abroad. Thus, in each 2,000 children, one- 
half of whose fathers were native, and one-half foreign, there would 
be 286 sprung from mixed native and foreign marriages. 

Table 108 14 brings out another aspect of the same situation. The 
children born of unions between native and foreign-born parents 
represent 10.1 per cent of all the white births in 1920, 15 per cent of 
all the births in which both parents were native, and 47.4 per cent 
of all those in which both parents were foreign. In other words, 
for every 100 children of "pure" native stock, there are 15 children 
of mixed native and foreign stock, and for every 100 of "pure" for- 
eign stock," there are 47 of mixed stock. 

In view of the foregoing, there can be no doubting that America's *- 
"melting pot" is fusing at a very rapid rate. 

The number of foreign-born men who have married native women 
is particularly impressive. A comparison of Tables 106 and 107 
establishes the fact that whereas 138.9 out of 1,000 foreign-born 
mothers in the birth statistics as of 1920 had married native fathers, 
237.6 foreign-born fathers had married native mothers. Clearly the 
bulk of mixed marriages is betweon immigrant men and American 
women. 

This circumstance is precisely what the sex composition of the 
foreign-born population would lead one to expect. It has been seen 
that the relative scarcity of females among the foreign born imposes 
upon many foreign-born males the necessity either of remaining single 
or of looking for mates among the native women, who, on their own 
part, are inclined to accept marriage with foreign-born men by 
reason of the scarcity of marriageable males in the nativo white 
population. That the immigrant men do, in fact, respond to this 
situation and, rather than remain unmarried, seek consorts among 
American women, and, moreover, that a goodly number of American 
women do not discourage foreign-born suitors, is demonstrated by the 
tables just analyzed. 

m Table 108 understates the degree of mixture, since the children of "unknown" mixed parentage are not 
counted In the percent w> 

u The met bod of analysis used here has been suggested by Dr. Raymond Pearl's article on ' ' The Vital- 
it y of the Peoples of America. " It is regretted thai there lias nut fjceu oijjiortutilty (0 Uiuki- us thojoupli nu 
analysis of the available dutu us Doctor Pearl did for the births In 1019. 
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Table 108. — Proportion op Births op Mixid Native and Foreign Par- 
entage to Total. White Births, to Births op Native White Parentaoe, 
and to Births op Foreign White Parentage, in the Registration 
Area: 1920 







Both parent*— 


Mliad parentage 


ASIA 


Total 


Naliva 




kntrJr 


Native 

and 
foreign 


Native 
anil un- 
known 


Foreign 
itnd un- 
known 






Total registration 


1,306, £2} 


030,837 


■XI7.UA 


as 


141,080 


14, 476 


1,940 


Cities in rpgi.st rntion area... 
Hunt part of registration 


725,136 
67*387 




228, H6 
08,999 


318 
317 


03,367 
47,713 


8,080 

b, m 


1,163 

- 



NATIVE A XI) rOKKICX 



Per wni of tuial whit* blrtha 

Per n-nl of hirth* of native pnrentagiv 
Per cent of births of foreign purentagr 



Total 


1 Cltltf 


Rural 


10.1 


12 9 


7.1 


is.o 


23.7 


8.7 


47.4 


40.0 


60,2 



It is, nevertheless, also clear that not all of the immigrant men 
who are unable to marry foreign-born women find wives among the 
natives. The small percentage married among the foreign-born 
males, particularly in those regions where the immigrant sex ratio is 
heavily unbalanced, shows conclusively that sentiments associated 
with nationality differences, on one side or the other, or some other 
factor effectively prevents many mixed marriages." 

Certain observations made above concerning the prospective 
increase of the foreign population may now be recalled. 17 It was 
stated that the potential birth rate of the foreign stock was probably 
reduced in actuality by its abnormal sex composition, in that many 
foreign-born men would have to go childless, or, at least, would 
have to mate with American wives and thus cause their race stock 
to be mingled with the native stock. The foregoing shows that such 
is in fact tho case, and that the natural increase of the foreign stock 
is being materially limited by the curtailed marriage rate among the 
foreign-born men, and by the extensive commingling of native and 
foreign blood. 



Cf. supra, Tabks 00, 100. and 102, pp. 213, 214, and 230. 
»> Cf. supra, Ch. VI, Tables 71 and 72, pp. 156, 157; Ch. VII, 
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On the other hand, the high birth rate of the foreign-born women, 
: together with their high marriage rate, and low rate of intermarriage, 
\ as brought out later in this chapter, make it clear that those immi- 
\grant women who are available for matrimony are for the most part 

jbearing children of "pure" foreign stock, and are bearing them in 

large numbers. 



Table 109. — Parent Nativity or White Children in Total Registration 
Area, and in Cities and Rural Part of Registration Area: 1920 









1 WHITE CHILDREN HAVING SrBnrtKD PARENTS BORN 

re- 




united 
Statea 


Fnroi gn country 




Total 


; 

Total 

300, 578 
347.562 


Aus- 
tria i 


Hun- 
Hjiry 


Can- 
ail a ; 


Den- 
mark, 

Nor 

way, 

and 
Sweden 


Registration area: 

Mother 


1.396.523 
1,395,5a 


088,565 
| 1.046,655 


41.404 

46,588 


15,206 
15,318 


34.680 
Z), 114 


18.301 
13.447 


Cities In registration area: 

Kural part of rrvlsl rat lull urea 

Father I 

Mother 


725, 134 
725, 13fi 

670.387 
070.387 


435.299 
461,674 

562. 356 
584.08. 


280, 192 
2152, huy 

101. 380 
84.723 


30,354 
30.431 

18,050 
18,137 


11,061 
11.317 

4,145 
4,001 


16,045 
15, 830 

8,535 
7,204 


0,404 

7,533 

8.707 
5,014 




WHITE CHILDREN HAVING arXClflED PARK NTS BORN IN — COO. 


Foreiitn country— Continued 


Coun- 
try 
not 

Stlltl-cl 

16.300 
1.300 


Eng- 
land, 
8<vt- 
laud, 
and 
Walra 


Ireland 


Ger- 
many • 


Italy 


Po- 
und' 




Other 
fnn-LKti 

coun- 
tries 

44.139 
3ft, M0 


Cities in registration area: 

Mother 

RuraJ part of rfR-Lnrutlou area; 

rather 

Mother 


16.934 
15.331 


16,406 

19, (H0 


18. 301 

I2.8h2 


03,743 
70, 1 18 


38.105 
34,111 


57,380 
40, 710 


11,806 
11. 183 

5,030 
4.148 


14,970 
17, 108 

1,616 
1,032 


10,007 
8, (Jbfl 

7,484 
4.706 


75,710 
Q4.U36 

17,034 
14,183 


30, 242 

27,277 

7,803 
6.834 


4W, H53 

43,545 

7,527 
6,248 


28, i>i:i 

; 25.6UB 

16,406 
13,237 


0,645 
623 

6,745 
683 



' Inclndos Austrian Poland. » Poland, not specified. 

' Includes Oermon i'ulniul. 1 Includes Russian Poland. 



This topic leads naturally to the second feature of this discussion, 
namely, the relation between intermarriage and the territorial 
distribution of the immigrant. 

Three correlative factors appear to be operative here. The first 
is the one to which reference has been repeatedly made, namely, the 
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very large excess of marriageable males over females in rural 
munities. The second is the fact that, in rural areas, native men 
outnumber native women, while the contrary is the case in cities. 1 * 
The third factor is the relatively large number of foreign born in 
the cities, as contrasted with a comparatively small number in rural 
communities. 1 ' 

The natives intermarry more often in the city than in the country, 
but the opposite is the ease with the foreign horn. Thus, Table 108 
shows that the mixed marriages are equivalent to 23.7 per cent of 
the native marriages in the registration cities, as against only 8.7 
per cent in the rural parts of the registration area. Yet they equal 
40.9 per cent of the "pure" foreign marriages in the urban places, 
as compared with 69.2 per cent in the rural areas. Similarly, Table 
110* > shows that there are considerably more foreign-born fathers 
than mothers — and, pari passu, more mixed marriages of foreign 
fathers and native mothers— in rural than in urban centers. 



Table 110.— Ratio or Mothers to Fathers (in Same 
Country of Birth) of Children Born in the Total 
Registration Area, and in the Cities and Rural Part or 
the Registration Area: 1920 



United 6tat«8 , 

Total foreign countries 

Austria ...... ........... ........ 

Hungary 

Canada 

Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
England, Scotland, and Wales.. 

Ireland... 

Germany' 

Italy 

Poland^ 



RATIO or MOTHERS TO FATHERS or 
CHILDREN BORN IN THE SAME 





Cities In 
ttolre. 


Rural 
part of 
registra- 
tion area 


106.9 


108. S 


1010 


H9.0 


80.9 


83.6 


00.2 


100.3 


89.4 


100.7 


102.3 


98. S 


94.0 


9H.6 


8S. 8 


73.9 


79.3 


67.9 


90, 5 


94.0 


823 


115.4 


114.2 


127.4 


70.0 


74.1 


64.1 


85.3 


Ml N 


83.8 


f».8 


90.2 


86.9 


88.8 


§7.3 


83.0 


' Includes 


not spedfled 
Russian Po 


• 



»In< 

" Cf. supra., Ch. VI, Sec. I, Table 74, p. 163. 

" CL Pearl, op. dt., pp. 613, 614. • • the amount of racial amalgamation or fusion going on in the 
several parts of the American ' melting pot ' is proportional in the moctfdirect and dose way to the amount 
of fordgn-born white stock In the local population." Cf. also supra., Ch. 111. Table 14. 

• Table 110 Is derived from Table 109. 
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How do these three conditions affect the degree of intermarriage 
of native and foreign elements! First of all, it must not be forgotten 
that most mixed marriages are between native women and foreign 
men. As regards the foreign stock, the large excess of males over 
females in the country induces more men to seek native mates there 
than in the city. Also, the large proportion of native-born persons 
in the country districts makes it mathematically more likely that a 
foreigner will meet a native than is the case in the cities, particularly 
when one keeps in mind the relative isolation of the typical urban 
immigrant colony. As regards the native stock, these factors operate 
contrariwise. There is a slight excess of native males over females 
in the country; so the American girl is under no particular pressure 
to marry a foreign-born husband. In the city, however, the native 
women outnumber the mln, while the foreign men outnumber the 
women, howbeit less heavily than in the country. Consequently, 
American girls in many cases must needs accept immigrant husbands, 
or go unmarried. Moreover, in the city, the relatively large number 
of immigrants makes it more probable that any given native woman 
will meet a foreign-born man than she would in the country. Here, 
as in other cases, propinquity is a most effective aid to matrimony .** 

It may be observed that the relatively small percentage of male 
immigrants married, in rural communities, is probably ascribable 
in part to the fact that in these areas there is a slight excess of 
native^males over native females; so that in many cases, the im- 
migrant man in search of a wife finds that the native American 
girls are already outnumbered by prospective American-born hus- 
bands. Whether, in addition, prejudice against the foreigner is 
stronger in the country than in the city, and so deters mixed marriages 
more frequently there, is a question to which no answer can be given. 



BETWEEN DIFFERENT IMMIGRANT OROOP8 AND THE NATIVE 
STOCK, AND WITHIN THE FOREIGN STOCK 

Three generalizations stand out after examination of the data con- 
cerning the degree in which the various race and nationality groups 
among the foreign born are mixing with the American stock, and 
with each other. 

First, the majority of race groups are clearly endogamous. 
Second, when the immigrants do seek their mates from without their 
own number, they generally marry Americans. Third, there is a wide 
v^. variation in the rate at which these different elements are fusing with 
the American stock, 

*> Ct Peart, op. dt., p. 614. "In other words, the dominant and outstanding factor In determining whether 
there shall be true eflective assimilation uf furrtim elements into the established American population Is 
simply the opportunity olTrrtxl by propinquity, which la statistically one of the most potent factors in 
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Thejirst of these tendencies is mado clear by Tables 106 and 107. 
In each table tho greatest frequencies run diagonally from the upper 
left to the lower right portions of the table, and closer examination 
shows that these heavy frequencies indicate matings of men and 
women of the same race or nationality group. ' Thus Table 106 shows 
803 out of every 1,000 Austrian mothers to have been mated with 
Austrian men; 849.9 out of every 1,000 Hungarian mothers to have 
Hungarian spouses, and so on. Moreover, in the total foreign-born 
group, 856.1 out of 1,000 foreign-born mothers have married foreign- 
born men. 

It is only in three groups, namely the Canadian, tbe German, and 
the English, Scotch, and Welsh that the majority of matings are not 
within the particular group. And in the case of the Canadians and 
English it may well be asked whether the large number of American- 
English, American-Canadian, and English- Canadian marriages ex- 
hibited for these groups are not mostly confined to the Anglo-Saxon 
or Anglo-Celtic ethnic stock, and aro not just as ethnically ''pure" 
as those of English with English and Canadians with Canadians. 
Likewise, the large number of German-American marriages suggests 
' the existence of alliances between men born in Germany and native- 
born women of German parentage. These assumptions can not, 
however, be statistically verified, and these three groups, particularly 
the German, must bo recognized as exceptions to the otherwise general 
rule that in various immigrant groups tho majority of marriages are 
ethnically endogamous. 

r Tablo 107 shows a similar situation among the men, though, as 
would be expected, it is not so clearly marked. In addition to the 
Gormans, Canadians, and English, Scotch, and Welsh, tho Danes, 
Norwegians, and Swedes have found more than one-half of their 

^ wives outside their own groups. 

ThVsecoruJ feature relating to the intermarriage of immigrant 
groups, namely, tho disposition on the part of each to matings with 
Americans in preference to every other ethnic stock is indicated by 
Tables 106 and 107, as well as by Chart 8. 

Chart 8 demonstrates graphically the frequency with which the 
foreign born seek American mates. Of all tho children having at 
least one parent foreign, the largest group was composed of the off- 
spring of marriages between nativo women and foreign mon — this 
class containing more children than were produced by the ethnically 
" pure " marriages in any single immigrant stock. Tables 106 and 107, 
furthermore, show the highest frequencies, outside those representing 
matings within the various ethnic groups, to bo expressive of marriages 
between native men and foreign mothers, or foreign men and native 
mothers. 
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This circumstance is probably due largely to the two factors set 
forth above : First, the coincident excess of females over males among 
the natives and of males over females among the foreign born; 
second, the probability that any given foreigner would be thrown 
into contact with native Americans more often than with members 
of any single immigrant group other than his own. 

Another influence, however, must not bo overlooked. The average 
American is more prosperous, and more advantageously situated 
socially, than the average foreign-born man or woman. In so far, 
therefore, as an immigrant would marry outside his group with an 
eye to material and social advantage, he would prefer a native 
American mate. 

Chart 8. — Births, in* the Registration Area, ok White Children op 
Known Parentage Havino at Least One Parent Foreign Born: 1920 




Whatever its cause, this phenomenon is evidence of a general tend- 
ency toward assimilation with the native American element on the 
part of the immigrants. They do not all marry outside their particu- 
lar milieu in the same proportions, but when they do so they almost 
always mate with nativo Americans, and so, as has been suggested 
above, begin within the same generation in which they reach this 
country the process of mingling their blood with that of the American 
type. 

It should, howover, be pointed out that nativo Americans arc- 
not necessarily "puro" descendants of the original Colonial stock. 
Indeed, it has just been suggested that many of the German-American 
marriages represent unions with Americans who are only ono gener- 
ation from Germany. Undoubtedly, very many second, third, or 
fourth generation immigrants are numbered among the native 
Americans entering into these mixed nativo and foreign marriages. 
43381°— 27 17 
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From the ethnic viewpoint this distinction is important. From 
the cultural and political viewpoint it is not nearly so significant. 
The natives of foreign parents have been reared in the American 
environment, have learned the American language, and have come in 
contact with American culture, not, it is true, to any great extent 
in some places, nor as well as they might be in any but a fow places. 
Yet they are, by and large, American in speech and in manners. 
Moreover, many of them are American in blood to a greater or 
lesser extent. Consequently, from tho cultural viewpoint, certainly, 
and from tho ethnic viewpoint in many cases, the marriage of these 
natives and foreigners are indicative of the beginnings of a real 
Americanizing process. 

The third feature of these data, to wit, the varying rate of biologi- 
cal assimilation among theso various peoples is shown most clearly 
in Tables 111 and 112." The women intermarry with Americans at 
a rate ranging all tho way from 21.8 per 1,000, for the Italians, to 
508.3 for the Canadians. 

More than this, a rather clear cleavage appears between "old" 
and "new" immigrant types. Tho highest rato for tho "new" 
immigrants is 64.3 for tho Austrian women, and this is far below 
the lowest for the "old, " which is 282.8 for the Irish women. 

Because of the excess of foreign males over females, the foreign 
men show a higher proportion of mixed marriages with Americans 
than do the women, but they display an even greater divergence, 
as between the several national groups, than do the women. The 
Germans head the list, with an American intermarriago rate of 
589.3 per 1,000 men, while the Hungarians bring up the rear, with 
a rate of only 91.3. Here, also, the "old" and "new" immigrants 
are sharply differentiated, the lowest rate for the "old" — 238.7 
for the Irish— being well above the highest for the "new" — 157.6 for 
the Austrians. 

The significance of this situation is discussed at the end of the 
chapter. At this point it may bo observed that there can bo littlo 
doubt that a clear difference betwoon "old" and "new" immigrants 
exists. The divergent intermarriage rates among the foreign- 
born women can not be explained on the grounds that, in general, 
the "old" immigrants have a smaller excess of males over females 
than the "now." M For, if this wcro tho sole differentiating factor, 
then the "now" immigrant males would bo more generally inter- 
married with native Americans than the "old," which is not the caso. 
Other general influences, affecting males and females alike, arc evi- 
dently at work. 

« Deri Ted from Tablet 106 and 107. « Of. supra. Oh. VL Table 77. 
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Two other points may be noted. First, these data lend further 
confirmation to the statement made in an earlier chapter to the 
effect that many foreign-born males, in default of wives of their own 
nationality, would probably remain unmarried. The fact that the 
"new" immigrant men do not intermarry with nativo women so 
frequently as the "old" immigrants, despite the fact that there is a 
greater scarcity of eligible females among them, suggests that many 
of them must have remained unmarried. Some intermarriage there 
has been, but not enough to provide mates for all the men who have 
not found wives within their own ethnic group. 

The second observation is that some effect of the varying sex 
ratios among the different nationalities may be discerned. It is 
most striking in the case of the Irish. This group has been seen to 
contain more females than males, contrary to the tendency displayed 
by most foreign-born groups. This being so, it would be expected 
that the Irish women would show a higher ratio of marriages with 
natives than the Irish men, for some of the former would have to 
seek husbands outside their own group, or go unmarried, while the 
latter would, local differences to one side, not have to leave their 
nationality in search of wives. Tables 111 and 112 show that such 
is indeed the case. Among the Irish-born mothers, 282.8 per 1,000 
have married American-born husbands, but among the fathers, only 
238.7 have American wives. Moreover, 612.9 out of every 1,000 
Irish-born mothers have Irish husbands, but 707.5 out of every 
1,000 Irish fathers have Irish wives. Every other nationality in 
Tables 111 and 112 shows an opposite tendency— namely, a lower 
rate of intermarriage among women than men — presumably because 
in each of them the men outnumber tlio women. 

Table 111. — Rates of "Pore" Matingb, by Ethnic Groups, op Parents 
op Children Born in the Registration Area in 1920 



M4T1NO WITH!* OSM. ETHNIC «BOl T-MOTUEIla 



y 

10 

ii 



Italy , 

Poland i 

United SUtfa 

Russia' , 

Hungary .. 

Austria • 

Denmark, Norway, and Swe- 
den .., 

Ireland .., 

Germany ' 

Canada 

England, Scotland, and Wales. 

» Poland, not S| 



Rate 



ate per 

1,000 



67a 8 

010.6 
897.9 
807.7 
849.9 
803. 0 

652. 1 
612.9 

421.6 
411.4 

373.1 



MATING WITHIN ONB KTHN'IC GROUP— fATH T.HS 



Rank 



t 

10 
II 



United 
Hungary. 

Italy 

Poland ' . 
Austria >. 
> 



Denmark, Norway, and Swe- 
den 

Canada 

England, 
Germany • 



• Include* Austrian Poland. 



Rate 



Y2X* 

1,000 



950.7 
856.2 
828. 0 
815.2 
772.5 
7518 
707.5 



481. 8 
38A.9 
337.8 
295.3 
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Tabue 112. — Rates of Matin us with Native Americans, bt Ethnic Groups, 
of Parents of Children Born in the Registration Area in 1920 



1 NATIVE AM 



Hank 



Kyin'.c group 



Rate prr 

1,000 



MATl.M.H WITH NATIVE ; 



liMlk 



Ethnic group 



Kate 



1.000 



1 

2 

:i 

4 

6 
7 
■H 
li 



United SUU* . 

Canada.. 



England, Scotland. Wales.. 

Germany > 

Denmark, Norway, Sweden. 

Ireland 

, Austria » 



897.9 


1 


508.3 


2 


♦89 4 


S 


431.3 


4 


283.7 


5 


2H2.B 


6 


94.3 


7 


81.3 


8 


47.9 


9 


39.8 


10 


21.8 


11 



United States 

Germany 1 

Canada 

Kngland. Scotland, W 
Denmark, Norway, 

Ireland 

Austria ' 

Italy. 

Poland' 

Itussia 1 

1 tunicary 



> Included Oerman Poland. 
• Includes Austrian Poland. 



> Includes Russian Poland. 
1 Poland, not specified. 



OUt 7 
5HU .1 

557.2 

401.2 
23*. 7 
157.8 
1M2 
144.1 

14a h 

91.3 



3. ILLEGITIMACY 

Illegitimacy is not a reliable index of morality. Illicit sex rela- 
tions need not, and usually do not, issue in the birth of children. 
Very often conception is prevented; or abortions and stillbirths 
either take place accidentally or are induced." Hence two groups 
of women may have an equal rate of illicit unions, but one of them, 
for one reason or another, may have a lower rate of illegitimacy and 
consequently an apparently higher standard of morality. 

The statistics, though admittedly understated, are, nevertheless, 
of some value. Table 1 13 brings out two facts: First, the native born 
have a far higher illegitimacy rate than the foreign — that is, 16.7 
per 1,000 births for native mothers as against 5.2 for foreign; second, 
the "old" immigrant women appear to havo relatively more illegiti- 
mate children than the "new," ranging from 6.0 per 1,000 for the 
Germans to 10.6 for the English, Scotch, and Welsh, whereas the 
"new" immigrants range from 2.5 for the Russians and Italians to 
5.3 for the Austrians." 

As stated above, it is impossible to make any general comparisons 
concerning morality upon such figures as these. In so far, however, 
as they cast any light at all upon the moral standards of the popu- 
lation classes concerned, the foreign born are, to say the least, not 
inferior to the natives, nor the "new" immigrants to the "old," 
certain widely held opinions to the contrary notwithstanding.* 

« Cf. Newshctlnte, A.: Vital Statistics. New York. 1924, p. 89. 

" Newsliolmo objects to this method of measuring illegitimacy. Newshulmr. loc, cit. 
■ The Canadian mother* nave the relatively high Illegitimacy rate of 15 per 1,000 births, (n this connec- 
tion it is Interesting to recall the unusually high percentage of divorood among the English Canadian 
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SUMMARY 



A variety of factors affect marriage and intermarriage among the 
immigrants. Tho first section of this chapter suggests that the most 
important of these are the varying proportions of the sexes in the 
native and foreign populations and the chances to meet persons of 
othor groups' than their own. In short, opportunity and propinquity 
exert a profound influence on the number and kind of marriages into 
Which the foreign born enter, in much the same way as they influence 
/he matrimonial fortunes of most modorn populations. 
/ In addition, the second section of this chapter has established 
certain marked differences in the degree of endogamy among the 
foreign born. Certain nationalities tend to marry almost entirely 
within their own group, while others are largely exogamous, being 
particularly prone to intermarriage with native Americans. More- 
over, the "old" immigrants display a much more pronounced bent 
for exogamy than the " new." 

Something may now be said by way of interpreting this set of phe- 
nomena. There are three possible explanations for this divergent rate 
of intermarriage, as between "old" and "new" immigrants. First, 
propinquity and opportunity; next, second generation intermarriages; 
and, finally, racial and national differences. These three may be 
discussed seriatim. 

The first factor, namely propinquity and opportunity, would prob- 
ably act in favor of intermarriages between native Americans and 
"old" immigrants. The latter are, first of all, largely rural in dis- 
tribution, where the foreign-born population is relatively less nu- 
merous than in the city, and where accordingly, there would be a 
greater probability for any given foreign-born man or woman 
to meet Americans of his or her own age. Again, the "new" immi- 
grants are largely, though not exclusively, resident in cities, and in 
immigrant colonies within those cities, where they are relatively unlikely 
to meet anybody outside thoir own racial or national group, let alone 
any native Americans, under conditions conducive to matrimony ™ 

Moreover, it is to be presumed that most of the " old" immigrants, 
having been in this country somewhat longer than the " new, " are, 
therefore socially and economically farther advanced than they, and 
so are in these respects more eligible for marriage outside their group. 
Further, a considerable number of tho "old " immigrants, namely, the 
English, Scotch, Welsh, and Irish, have mother tongues practically 
identical with tho language spoken in this country, while others, such 
as tho Germans and Scandinavians, speak languages in many ways 
similar to it. On the other hand, the bulk of the " new" immigrants 

" Some foreign colonies are further stw'vrnti'.i ^y provinces and vlll 

1 MiUcr; old World Traits Transplanted, New York. 1031, Ch. VII. 
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belong to Latin, Slavic, Ugro-Finn, or Semitic language groups, which 
have little, if anything, in common with the current speech in this 
country. Therefore, the "new" immigrants are, at least for a few 
years after their settlement in America, seriously handicapped in 
comparison with the "old" in the most elementary form of social 
intercourse — namely, language. Finally, in so far as native anti- 
foreign sentiment is a bar to intermarriages, such prejudice would 
probably be less marked toward "old" than toward "new" immi- 
grants, since the former have, as a class, been in this country so long 
that no individual member of thoir group seems so distinctively 
"foreign" as does a "new" immigrant. 

In this connection, it may be remarked, in passing, that the native 
Americans do not seem particularly prone to intermarriage with 
immigrants. Table 106 shows that only 88.7 out of 1,000 native-born 
mothers marry foreign-born men, whereas 138.9 out of 1,000 foreign- 
bom mothers marry native American men, and this in face of the 
fact that the sex ratio of native and foreign populations is such as 
to encourage marriages of native women with foreign men. Among 
the men there is even a greater discrepancy. Table 107 exhibits an 
intermarriage rate of 48.8 per 1,000 for native men, as over against 
237.6 for foreign men, although here it must be remembered that the 
sex ratios discourage matings of native men with foreign women. 

A second possible explanation for the relatively infrequent inter- 
marriages among the "new" immigrants is the possibility that in 
many of the mixed native' and foreign marriages, the native-born 
husband or wife is a son or daughter of an immigrant of the same 
nationality as is his or her foreign-born mate. To be specific, it is 
entirely likely, as has been suggested above, that many marriages 
of Germans with Americans would prove on closer examination 
to be between German-born men or women and American-born 
daughters or sons of German parents. Moreover, more of such 
weddings would occur among the "old" than among the "new" 
immigrants, for the second generation "old" immigrants far out- 
number the second generation "new" immigrants, particularly around 
the ages at which marriage usually takes place." In other words, 
it is possible that the comparatively high intermarriage rate among 
the "old" immigrants is, to a certain degree, only apparent, in that 
many foreign-born persons from north and west European countries 
have probably married native-bom children of the same national 
origin as themselves. 

There remains to be considered the third possible influence; to wit, 
national and racial differences. In this connection reference may 
be mado to a study made by Dr. J. Drachsler into the ratio of inter- 



■ Cf. supra, Ch. V, Tables 48 and 47. pp. 87,88. 
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marriage among some 79,704 persons in New York City. He finds 
that "with regard to the ratio of intermarriage, the various nation- 
alities range themselves in an ascending scale. Ofthe most important 
groups represented, the Jews and Negroes are lowest, the Italians 
are next, the Irish are higher than the Italians, and the northern, 
northwestern, and some central European peoples are "highest." 29 
Although Doctor Drachsler 's study is based on a different method- 
ology than that used here," it would seem that his conclusions con- 
firm in a general way those reached above. 

The question now presents itself: Are these differences between 
the "old" and "new" immigrants due chiefly to the factors of 
opportunity and propinquity, and second generation intermarriages 
just noted, or do ethnic and national differences constitute the 
leading or even a leading cause? Probably no final answer can ever 
be given to this question, for marriage and intermarriage rest ultimately 
upon a series of individual choices and preferences, which are in- 
capable of statistical analysis. Nevertheless, attention may be 
called to at least two differences between "new" and "old" im- 
migrants which might lead to a higher intermarriage rate on the 
part of the latter than the former. In the first place, as Doctor 
Drachsler points out, the "old" immigrants belong, as a class, to 
religious groups similar to those dominant among the native American 
population," while the "new" do not.* 1 In so far, therefore, as 
religious difference is a bar to intermarriage, it would operato moro 
strongly against marriages of "new" immigrants with natives than 
of "old." In the second place it is probable that, in eastern and 
southern Europe, marriage customs differ materially from thoso 
prevailing in northern and western Europe, and, in some degree, 
in central Europe. Just what these differences are it is beyond 
the province of this study to inquire. But, in going from north- 
western Europe to tho Near East, one passes from an occidental to 
an oriental civilization, and it is entirely likely that immigrants 
coming from the Near East, and from countries adjoining it, as do 
most of the "new" immigrants, would differ from the northwestern 
Europeans in their ideas concerning marriage as they do in religion, 
and in many other aspects of political and cultural life, and would, 
as a result, venture into matrimony outside their national groups 
much less frequently. 

Whether or not these two factors are of sufficient importance to 
account for the divergence between "old" and "new" immigrants, 

» Drachsler: Democracy and Assimilation. New York, I WO. pp. H7. 1«8. 

■ H* counts all int«rmarrta«cs. whereat this section Is com-crm-d mainly with Dative and foreign inter- 
»' E. g., Protestant. 
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the divergence remains. And therefore it must be concluded that, 
for some reason or another, there are fundamental differences be- 
tween "old" and "new" immigration in the rate with which they 
intermarry with the American population. 

This deduction leads to one further observation. Marriage 
customs, religion, language and the like are matters of culture, 
and not of inherent ethnic quality. It would seem, therefore, that, 
in so far as statistically measurable differences exist between "old" 
and "new" immigrants, they probably occur in respect of cultural 
and environmental conditions rather than inherited racial char- 
acteristics. 



IX 

CITIZENSHIP 

Intermarriage constitutes the moat decisive means by which the 
foreign population may become amalgamated with tho native, for 
if it fructifies in children, it provides a means by which the immi- 
grant race stock is, for better or worse, permanently grafted onto 
the native stem. "Americanization" is, however, a matter of 
social and political, as well as biological assimilation. And, although 
it is difficult to measure and tabulate such subtle and gradual 
processes as are involved in the absorption of the immigrant and 
his family into the civic life of the Nation, nevertheless one step 
in this process offers itself for statistical examination, namely, the 
conversion of the alien immigrant into a citizen of the United States 
by means of naturalization. 

Not that naturalization is tantamount to "Americanization." 
There probably are many naturalized citizens whose loyalties and 
ideologies are still centered in the lands from which they emigrated. 
Conversely, many foreigners who, for one reason or another, have 
not become citizens may cherish a deep regard for the welfare 
and ideals of this country. 1 Moreover, it must be remembered 
that many foreigners are barred from citizenship in the first instance 
by the waiting period required before naturalization is acquired, 
and, in the second instance, by the educational, residential, and 
other requirements, which the conditions under which they live 
and work often render extremely difficult of fulfillment.' 

Notwithstanding all this, the seeking and granting of citizenship 
is, as stated above, a step taken by most foreigners on their way 
to the achievement of effective membership in the American Com- 
monwealth. Therefore, statistics of citizenship do serve, in some 
measure, to throw light upon the way in which the immigrant 
population is becoming identified with the life of the American 

People- 

> For example, many thousands of unnatural tied tmmlitrnnts served In the armed force* of this country 
dnrlnc tbe World War, though they were eligible for exemption under the Selective Bervloe Act. 
* Cr. Oartt: Americans by Choice, New York, 1933, Cba, V and VI. 
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Two fields of inquiry are capable of analysis: First, the citizen- 
ship of the immigrant population as a whole; second, the citizenship 
of the ethnic groups within that population. 



1. crnzEXsnTP of the foreign-born* po 



The citizenship status of the iniirugnttt-population may be studied, 
first, for the country at large, and second, for the various types of 
territory in which the foreign born are settled. 

CITIZENSHIP OF THE POBEION-BOBN POPULATION IN THE UNITED 8TATE8 

Tables 114 and 115, suggest three lines of inquiry: First, the rela- 
tive proportions of immigrants who are naturalized, who have taken 
out their first papers, or who a re^s till alien; second, the differences be- 
tween the present and preceding census enumerations; and third, the 
differences between the male and female foreign born. 

Table 114.— Cituenship of Fobeion-bobn White Population, by Sex, foe 

United States: 1920 
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Table 115.— Citizenship or Foreign Born and of Foreiqn-born White 
Males 21 Years of Ac;e and 0%er, 1920, 1910, and 1900, and of Females, 
1920 Onlt, for the United States 
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1 A minus sign (-) denotes decrease. 

The first portion of these tables concerns itself with the number 
of foreign-born persons naturalized, having first papers, or alien. 
Table 114 indicates that something less than one-half of the foreign- 
born white population, 47.2 per cent, is fully naturalized.* Another 
8.9 per cent has taken out first papers, leaving 43.9 per cent alien or 
unreported. Of the immigrants of voting age, a slightly larger pro- 
portion, namely, 49.7 per cent is naturalized. 

little by way of interpretation of these figures is possible. Refer- 
ence may, however, be made to the significance of the percentage of 
foreign born having first papers. As just suggested, naturalization 
does not imply complete "Americanization" so much as it does a 
step toward it. The declaration of intention, or securing of first 
papers, is also a step in tho same direction, not so decisive as the 
other, but, nevertheless, an indication of the immigrant's desire at 
some later date to bo incorporated into the body politic of the United 
States. Moreover, it is the only course of action open to a very 
largo number of foreign-born men and women. 4 Consequently, in 
so far as the citizenship status of the foreign born is studied with 
reference to his tendency toward assimilation, both those fully 

• " The first papers constitute the declaration of intention to become a citizen of the United States, which 

Voted SttteB?— tatenlfc O^omRopocta. m?C%.Tm. pint* ""^ ****** * 

« No immigrant can be fully naturaliied until he has resided continuously In the United States for five 
years, and within one State or Territory for one year, and until two years after his declaration of intention 
has] been filed. Exception has been made in favor of those who have served in the armed forces of the 
United States. 
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naturalized and those having first papers should be counted, since 
both have started — and only started — along the road toward effec- 
tive "Americanization," albeit one group has traveled somewhat 
farther along that road than the other. 

The census data have not been tabulated so as to permit a study 
of the interval elapsing between the immigration of the foreign 
bom and their naturalization. A knowledge of the prompti- 
tude or tardiness with which an immigrant seeks citizenship is 
of almost as great importance in estimating his assimilability as 
is the fact of his naturalization. For example, X and Y may 
both be naturalized citizens, but if X l>ecamo a citizen at the 
earliest possible moment — that is, 5 years after his arrival in 
this country — while Y waited 25 years before doing so, it is obvious 
that, other things being equal, X has responded more readily to 
"Americanizing'" influences, and is, therefore, more assimilable, 
than Y. 

It is possible to get some light on this question, however, by 
reference to a recently published study of Mr. John P. Gavit. On the 
basis of some 13,849 naturalization cases, in the fiscal year 1913-14,* 
Mr. Gavit reckons the average interval between arrival in the United 
States, and the filing of the final petition for naturalization to be 10.6 
years.* That is, the typical immigrant apparently waits about twice 
as long as the law requires, before he is able or willing to become a 
citizen. 7 It must not be forgotten that this estimate is derived from 
a relatively small number of instances,* and is therefore liable to an 
appreciable factor of error. But it is at least evident that the 
process of absorbing the foreign-born population is a slow one, and 
that the average immigrant makes up his mind to cast his lot with 
the American Government only after considerable hesitation. 

This relatively long interval between the migration and naturaliza- 
tion of the foreign population aids in the interpretation of the second 
feature to be studied in these tables; that is, the comparison of the 
1920 census with those of previous }~ears. The percentage of persons 
naturalized has decreased heavily since 1900, but the percentage 
of those having first papers has increased.* Indeed, it is seen from 
Table 115 that the number of foreign-born males who have filed 
declarations of intention increased at the rate of 95.8 per cent during 
the decade 1910-1920, whereas the total number of foreign-born mules 
grew only at the rate of 4.2 per cent. 

' That to. tbe last year befare the World War. 
•Onirtt. op. cU.. p. Ml. 

' In addition to the residence requirement*, he to required to be able to speak tbe English languagv, and 
often be la questioned on the Constitution of the United PtaUa. 

• About one-fifth of all tbe oases (tied in one fiscal year. Gavit, op. tit., p. 226. 

• Cf. Fourteenth Census Reports, Vol. 11, Cb. VIII, Table 1. 
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Is there any way of accounting for these apparently conflicting 
tendencies? The most obvious explanation is that the character of 
tho recent immigration is materially different from that of an earlier 
generation, in that tho foreign born of to-day are less anxious to seek 
citizenship than were those of yesterday. In the absence of any 
data relating citizenship to age or year of immigration, this assump- 
tion can not, however, be verified. Moreover, in the second section 
of this chaptor, it is seen that such data as is available on this question 
do not by any means show a preponderance of evidence in favor 
of this hypothesis. If it points in any direction, it is to a contrary 
conclusion. 

There are three other factors, however, any or all of which 
might properly account for these phenomena. In the first placo, there 
is not to-day, or was not beforo the World War, anywhero near so 
clear an economic motive for the foreigner to seek citizenship as there 
was 30 years ago. At that timo many foreigners were settling on 
public lands, and citizenship was required before complete titlo to 
Jj^em could be secured. It has been soen that the opportunity to 
jj acquire land in this way has virtually ceased to exist, so that pari 
Kpassu, this sort of incentive to naturalization has also practically 
(^disappeared. 

In the second place, tho naturalization laws of the United States 
were revised in 1906, with tho avowed intention of making more 
rigid the requirements for citizenship. Tho administration of the 
law has, moreover, become progressively more strict, since that 
timo, particularly since the World War. There can be no doubt 
but that during tho past 14 years many persons have failed to 
become naturalized largely because of the increasing difficulty of 
acquiring citizonship. 10 

In the third place, tho volume of immigration was on tho increase, 
with little interruption, up to the year 1014, so that Otere was a 
steadily growing population of foreign born who had not yet been in 
this country sufficiently long to be naturalized. It is true that, con- 
sidering only tho legal five-year waiting period, the proportion of 
eligibles for naturalization was increasing. On the other hand, if 
the actual waiting period of 10 yoars, or thereabouts, as estimated 
by Mr. Gavit, is taken into account, tho percentage of those ablo 
and willing to bo naturalized would have been decreasing. 11 

Cognizanco may now bo taken of tho largo expansion in tho num- 
ber of immigrants having first papers. During the period 1910- 
1920 this increase was probably due, in part, to pressuro brought by 

» Of. Fourteenth Census Reports, Vol. II. Co. VIII, p. 800. 
•■ OL supra, Cb. IV, Sec 1, Table 90, p. 46. 
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employers and civic organizations, under the stimulus of the war- 
time and postwar " Americanization " campaigns. No such degree of 
pressure was at work, however, in the periods 1890-1900 and 1900- 
1910, yet the percentage of declarants increased during each of these 
intervals also. It would seem probable that this phenomenon is due 
principally to the fact that in 1900, 1910, and 1920 there was accu- 
mulating a growing number of immigrants who had been in America 
long enough only to file their declarations of intention to become 
citizens. In other words, taking into account both the legal and 
actual waiting periods between immigration and naturalization, the 
growing volume of immigration has acted to reduce the proportion 
of fully naturalized foreign born and concurrently to increase the 
percentage of those having first papers. Of the other two factors 
mentioned, namely, tho virtual cessation of immigrant settlement on 
public lands and tho stiffening of naturalization requirements, tho 
first would operate to cut down the percentage both of foreign-born 
naturalized and of those having first papers, but the second would 
tend to limit tho number of those naturalized and to raise the pro- 
portion of those having first papers, in that it is much less difficult 
to file first papers than it is to get " final papers " or full naturalization. 

Another factor, working in an entirely different direction, must 
be noted. As a war-time measure most of the limitations on natural- 
ization were abandoned in favor of those serving in the naval and 
military establishments of the United States. Some 128,335 persons 
were naturalized under the provisions of this legislation." Many 
of them might have been given citizenship under normal circum- 
stances, but it is likely that these "military naturalizations" greatly 
increased the number of persons gaining citizenship during the 
decade 1910-1920. In so far as this is so, theso cases act as an 
offset against the tendencies just discussed. That they were not 
sufficient to make up for the declino in naturalizations for which 
these other factors are probably responsible is obvious. 

A third feature of the citizonship of the foreign-born population 
is the difference between males and females. In one respect, there 
is a striking distinction between the sexes. From Table 114 it is 
readily seen that the proportion of women having first papers is 
very much smaller than that of men. Whereas only 1.4 per cent 
of the former have declared thoir intention to become citizens, 
15.1 per cent of the latter have done so. 

The cause for this difference is obvious. "Under the provisions 
of the naturalization laws at the time the Fourteenth Census was 
taken the citizenship status of a married woman was the same as 

*> CL OftVlt, op. cit., p. 304. 
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that of her husband (but if the husband had taken out his first papers 
only his wife was classified in the census returns as an alien) ; for an 
unmarried woman the process of naturalization was the same as 
for a man * * *" " Keeping in mind the fact that most immi- 
grant women, who are old enough to be naturalized, are married, 
it is clear that the comparatively small number of foreign-born 
women who have their first papers does not indicate a relative lack 
of interest in naturalization on their part so much as it docs their 
peculiar status under the naturalization laws of this country at the 
time of the census enumeration." 

TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION AND CITIZENSHIP OF THE FOREIGN-BORN POPULATION 

For the purposes of this portion of the monograph the territory 
of the United States may be considered, first, according to geographic 
divisions and States, and, second, according to urban and rural com- 
munities. 

The first classification — that of geographic divisions — shows that, 
with one striking exception, the per cent of aliens seeking citizenship 
increases as one passes away from the North Atlantic seaboard. 
Thus, Table 116 indicates that the naturalized foreign born are 42 
per cent of the total in New England and 43.3 per cent in the Middle 
Atlantic States, as against 43.8 per cent in the South Atlantic belt, 
48.5 per cent on the Pacific coast, 48.8 per cent in the Mountain 
States, 60.9 per cent in the East North Central, 55.3 per cent in the 
East South Central, and 65.7 per cent in the West North Central 
States^JOn the other hand, only 26.3 per cent of the foreigners 
residing in the West South Central States, where there is a large 
Mexican population, are naturalized. 

Table 116, which records the number of foreigners remaining 
completely alien, after those naturalized and having first papers " 
have been deducted, brings out this tendency even more clearly. 
The per cent of aliens in the foreign-born white population in New 
England and the Middle Atlantic belt is larger than it is in any 
other group of States except the West South Central. Again, Table 
116 shows a low rate of naturalization in the New England, Middle 
Atlantic, and West South Central regions, and a higher rate in the 

>> Fourteenth Cenouj Reports, Vol. II, Ch. VIII, p. Ml. Italics not in original. 

" An act of Congress, approved Sept. 22, 1922, provides that the citizenship statu* of a married woman 

u And " not reported." 
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West and South, and an especially high rate in the West North 
Central States, namely, that part of the upper Mississippi Valley 
most densely populated by the older generation of immigrants. 



Table 116. — Per Cent Naturalized and Alien op Foreign-born White 
Population, by Sex, by Geographic Divisions: 1920 







OLOGRAPHIC DIVISION 


Naturalised 


Alien 




Both 


Male* 




Both 


Mate 




















47. a 


45.7 


49.1 


38.1 


34.0 


43.0 




42.0 


40.4 


43.7 


; 4«.7 


42.7 


50.8 


Middle Atlantic 


43.3 


42 6 


44.2 


43.3 


38.8 


48.4 




50.9 


48.4 


54.2 


30.7 


26.9 


36.0 


Wort North Central 


05.7 


C3.7 


68.2 


18.2 


15.0 


21 6 


South Atlantic 


43.8 


41.1 


47.0 


40.7 


a».4 


42 A 




06.3 


54.0 


57.1 


23.6 


224 


25.3 




30.8 


25. 8 


2f..» 


62.5 


fl0.8 


64.7 




48.8 


40.1 


53.0 


38.4 


36.9 


40.5 




48.5 


40.0 


52.1 


36.4 


34. S 


39.4 



Here, as above, no correlation between age or year of immigration 
and citizenship can be attempted. The data suggest very strongly 
that there is a direct relationship between naturalization and these 
two phenomena, for it has been seen that the younger, more recently 
arrived immigrants tend to concentrate along the Atlantic sea- 
board, while those who have been here longer are spread out over 
the South and West, more particularly in the upper Mississippi 
Valley. 1 * When, in addition to this, the tendency toward the long 
waiting period between immigration and naturalization, discovered 
by Mr. Gavit, is recalled, it would seem very probable that the 
rate of naturalization among the foreign born as a group varies 
according to their age and length of residence in the United States. 

That there are important ethnic and national differences in the 
assiinilability of the foreign born is demonstrated in the second 
section of this chapter. Nevertheless, the most important factor 
of difference appears to be the one just noted. 

Urban and rural communities constitute the second type of territory 
to be studied in this connection. Table 117 contains the data of 
greatest moment to this phase of the discussion. 

" Cf. supra, Cb. IV. Table 32. p. 50, and Table ITS, p. 387. 
48381'— 27 18 
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Table 117. — Citizenship of Foreign-born White Population or Urban 
and Rcral Communities, for All Aoes and for Persons 21 Years of 
Aoe and Over, bt Sex, for the United States: 1920 



CLASS OF COMMUNITY, BEX. AND AOS 


FOREION-BORN WHIT1 POPULATION: 1030 


Ttilol 


Notural- 


Raving 

first 
papers 




Notr*- 
ported 


t' ftn A K COMMUNITIM 

Dot h -<* i fts — A II ages 
Male 


NUMBER 


10,338,983 


4.785.313 


074,473 


4.0B0.2U6 


526,001 


0,438.850 


2.4WI.155 
2.274, 168 

4.655,064 


W0. 634 

70,83V 

654.041 


1.027.880 
2.162.406 

3, 443. 807 


237,717 
483,054 




MIS. 283 
4,321.563 

3,365,771 


2,302,402 
2. 102,562 

1.713.8M 


880.813 
64.228 

244.584 


1.615. lU- 
la 828, 672 

1. 133,410 


217,853 
266,101 

2GJ.922 




RURAL COMMTTNITIKA 


U2>> 
L 387, 846 

3,061,864 


•52,813 
761,033 

1,053,643 


230. MS 
14,401 

240.235 


Ms W> 
021. 102 


I4W.8W 
113.020 

246.884 




1.813. I SO 
1 34K.70J, 


022.418 

7*1 tz« 


226. 031 
13,304 


388^000 


1401708 
106, 176 




URBAN COMMrmnKS 
M«l* 




FKR CENT 


100.0 


46.0 


a 4 


SB. 6 


5.1 


lno.o 
ioao 

100.0 


«.S 
47.4 

48.3 


16. 3 

1.6 

10. i 


34.7 
4&.1 

3n. S 


4.3 
&0 

8.1 


Female 


Male 


100, 0 

ioao 

100. 0 


46. H 

aa o 

61.1 

48,4 
64.8 

64.0 


17.4 
L6 

7.3 


31. ft 
42.3 

33.8 


4.3 
&2 

7.B 




RURAL COMMUNITIES 


ioao 
ioao 

ioao 


11.7 
L0 

7.8 


35.0 

aa i 


7.6 
8.2 

8.1 






ioao 
ioao 


Ml U 
58,6 


12.5 
1.1 


28.0 
31.0 


7.8 
86 





This table reflects a situation analogous to that found with regard 
to the foreign-born population as a whole. Exactly opposite tenden- 
cies are revealed by the foreign born naturalized, and by those 
having first papers. The former are relatively more numerous in 
rural than in urban communities; the latter, in urban than in rural. 
Thus, for all ages and both sexes, the naturalized are 46 per cent of 
the total foreign born in urban areas and 51.1 per cent in rural, while 
those having first papers are 7.3 percent of the total in rural communi- 
ties and 9.4 per cent in urban. Furthermore, corresponding differ- 
ences apply to all the age and sex groups tabulated. 
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The only explanation that appears to be applicable to this phenom- 
enon is the one outlined above — differences in age and length of resi- 
dence lead to differences in the rate of naturalization. It has been 
seen that the foreign born in rural districts are, on the whole, older 
and longer resident in the United States than those in the cities. 
Indeed, the cities hare been found to serve, in large measure, as " way 
stations" for relatively recent immigrants. 17 Now, Table 117 shows 
it to be in the country where the older immigrants predominate 
that the percentage of naturalized immigrants is high, and that in 
the cities, where the younger immigrants are concentrated, it is low. 
More than this, the fact that the percentage of those having first 
papers is low in the country and high in the city fits in with this 
hypothesis. In the rural areas most of the foreign bora have had 
ample time to become naturalized, so that one finds there relatively 
few who have taken out first papers because they have not had time to 
be given full citizenship. In the city, on the other hand, there are 
many who have been in America only long enough to be given their 
first papers, so that the percentage for this class is relatively large 
there. Furthermore, this condition lends confirmation to the ob- 
servation made above, to the effect that the presence of a large pro- 
portion of newly arrived immigrants is probably one of the principal 
factors in reducing the proportion of those completely naturalized, 
and in increasing the quota of those having first papers. 

In sum, whether one considers urban and rural areas or the major 
territorial divisions of the country, one comes to the same conclusion. 
Where the foreign born have been settled in this country a relatively 
short time the percentage of those naturalized is low and of those 
having first papers is high; but where they have been in the country 
long enough to become sufficiently assimilated to desire and to be able 
to qualify for citizenship there is a relatively large proportion of 
fully naturalized persons and a comparatively small number of de- 
clarants. , • 

2. COUNTRY OF BIRTH AND CITIZENSHIP OP THE FOREIGN-BORN 

POPULATION 

As urged at the outset of this chapter, naturalization is not a de- 
finitive index of "Americanization," but it does serve, in a general 
way, to show the rate at which, and the extent to which, one or another 
immigrant element is undergoing one phase of the process of assimi- 
lation into the American nation. 

" Cf. supra. Oh. IV, Table 34, p. M, and Ch. VL Table 74, p. 183. 

11 The variation hi the percentage having first papers h not so clear In the case of the geographic divi- 
sions of the country as between the nrban and rural areas. In Individual States that ore largely rural It ts, 
bowover, very marked. Thus In 1B30 the naturalised foreign born were 73.3 per cent of the total in North 
Dakota and W.3 per cent in Iowa, but those having first papers were only 8.4 per cent In each State. Ct 
Fourteenth Census Reports, Vol. H, Ch. VIII, Table 6. 
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The data that are available point to four conclusions: First, there 
is an astonishing variation between the several nationalities; second, 
this variation is due in part to inequalities in the age composition, and 
average length of residence of these groups; tliird, it is also due in 
part to striking, but largely obscure, dissimilarities in the rate of 
naturalization of the different groups; fourth, there is no clear basis 
for determining the relative assimilability of the "old" and "new" 
immigration as a whole. 

Tables 1 18, 119, and 120 contain the material on which this portion 
of the discussion rests. Table 120 is adapted from Mr. Gavit's study 
on naturalization to which reference has already been made. 

Theirs* of these generalizations can be reached by an inspection 
of any of the tables under consideration here. Thus Table 1 19 shows 
that the number of immigrants naturalized ranges from 4.8 per cent 
for the Mexicans to 72.9 per cent for the Welsh; and that of immi- 
grants having their first papers, from 0.6 per cent for the Mexicans to 
17.1 per cent for the Yugoslavs. In other words, there are among the 
Welsh about 15 times as many persons naturalized, and among the 
Yugoslavs about 28 times as many persons having their first papers, 
as among the Mexicans. Reference to Tables 118, 119, and 120 
shows, moreover, that these differences are not exceptional. Signifi- 
cant contrasts in the percentage of persons naturalized, in the per- 
centage of those having first papers, and in the average interval of 
waiting, are seen to occur throughout the three tables. 

The second generalization derived from these tables aids in explain- 
ing the rather startling differences revealed by them. To a great ex- 
tent, these differences reflect, not varying degrees of assimilability, but 
rather variations in age composition and length of residence. Tables 
1 18 and 119 make this fact clear. They show that, generally speak- 
ing, the " old " north and west Europeans are more heavily naturalized 
than the "new" south, central, and east European immigrants. For 
example, in Table 119, 12 out of the first 15 nationalities, when ranged 
according to the per cent naturalized of their representatives in tliis 
country, are the northwestern European group, and none of them is 
central, south, or eastern European. Again, 20 out of the 28 last 
countries in the same list are from central, south, or eastern Europe, 
or from Asia Minor, and only one — IJelgium — is from northwest 
Europe. 

The question as to whether or not these facts are to be interpreted 
as implying a greater tendency toward assimilation on the part of 
the "old" than the "new" immigration is discussed below. At this 
place it need only be observed that they point clearly to a higher rate 
of naturalization among the elder than among the younger immi- 
grants, for, as has been established in a previous portion of this study, 
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the north and west European foreign born, are, as a class, older, and 
have been in this country longer than those from central, south, and 
eastern Europe and from Asia Minor." 

More than this, the variations within the "old" and "new"' immi- 
grant groups manifested in Table 119 are highly significant. Among 
the former, the French, Dutch, and Belgians appear relatively low in 
rank, while among the latter, the Czechoslovakians and Yugoslavs 
rank relatively high. It has been seen above that the French, Dutch, 
and Belgians have continued sending immigrants until recently; that, 
indeed, their representation in this country is still increasing; whereas 
the Czechoslovaks and Yugoslavs have been in this country as long 
as many northwestern Europeans.' 0 That is to say, the Czecho- 
slovaks are "old" immigrants, chronologically, and the French, 
Dutch, and Belgians, "new," and— in conformity with the principle 
just enunciated— the former show a relatively high naturalization 
rate, and the latter a relatively low one. 

Attention may now be directed to the columns in Tables 118 and 
119, showing the relative numbers among the immigrant nationalities 
having their first papers. Here there is almost a complete reversal 
of the relationship just discussed. The " new" immigrants show high 
percentages; the "old," low ones. Thus 14 out of the 15 of the high- 
est ranking nationalities having first papers are "new" immigrant 
groups, and but one is an "old" immigrant country. Moreover, this 
one is Belgium, which, as has just been seen, is still sending many — 
chronologically — "new" immigrants to the United States. Among 
the last 15 countries in this list, 7 are "old" immigrant nationalities, 
and fifth from the bottom is, appropriately enough, Wales, which 
tops the list when the groups are arranged according to their per 
cent fully naturalized. 

It is now fairly obvious that the principle to which reference was 
made in the first section of tliis chapter is at work here. Those 
nationalities which, on the whole, have been in the United States for a 
considerable period show a large percentage of persons naturalized and 
a small percentage of persons having first papers. Those nationalities 
which, on Hie whole, have been in the United States for a short period show 
a small percentage of persons naturalized and a large percentage of tliose 
having first papers. 

In briof, the waiting period between the year of immigration and 
the year of naturalization appears to be of decisive importance. 
Those nationalities which have resided in this country long enough to 
overcome the legal and other barriers to naturalization have become 
citizens in relatively large numbers; those which have not, have not 



>* Ct. supra, Cb. IV, Table 30, and Cta. V, Table 44, and Chart 4. 

» Cf. supra, Ch. IV, Table 87. It should be remembered that, under the "ruces and peopUvi", eLisstrt- 
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yet acquired citizenship to any great extent but have, in a much larger 
degree than the others, taken the first step toward citizenship — which 
is, moreover, the only step open to many of them — namely, to secure 
their first papers. 

TiBLS 118.— Per Cent of Foreign-born White Nattjbalwed, or Having 
First Papers, bt Country or Birth, for the United States: 1920 



COUNTRY Of BIBTn 



All countries. 



Northwestern 

England . 
Scotland.. 



Sweden 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Luiembunr. 

SwiUertand...- 

France-- 

Germany 

Central Europe: 

Poland 

Ctechoslovakla..... 

Austria 

Hungary 

Yugoslavia 

Eastern Europe: 

Koala 

Lithuania 

K Inland. ........... 

Rumania 

Bulgaria 

Turkey in Europe.. 



I ER f SNT NATCTtAUrBD 
OR HAVING IBS! 



Tot ft) 



Natu- 
ralized 



Ml 



70.0 
08.0 
77.8 
70.8 
78. 2 
77.5 
78.1 
68.2 
EL 2 
80.2 
718 
W0 
79.7 

41.0 
60.4 
40,8 
4X7 
42 8 

KM 
3* 1 

83.8 
53. 4 
226 
32 b 



47.2 



«3 1 
tt> 9 
72.0 
65. 7 
87.3 
WO 

m. 2 

66. 0 
49 0 
72 5 
64.0 
58.7 
72 B 

28.0 
428 

37.7 
2D. 1 
25.2 

40.2 
V. 8 
41.3 
41.1 
121 
20.2 



Hav- 
ing 
first 
paper* 



s. v 



60 
20 
4.0 
21 
20 
25 
20 
12 2 
122 
7.7 
7.4 
7.3 
20 

120 
126 
11.8 
12 8 
17.1 

0.0 
12 5 
12 5 
12 3 
12 4 
126 



( orSTKY or lllBTlt 



Southern Europe: 

Greece 

Albania 

Italy 

Spain 

Portugal 



Oilier 



Asia: 

Armenia... 

Palestine. . 

Syria 

Turkey in 

Other Asia 

America: 

Canada— Frenr-h 

Canada— Other _. 

Newfoundland... 

Mexico 

Wert Indies".... 

Central an< 
America., 
Other countries: 

Africa 

Australia 

Atlantic " 

Pacific 

All other 



l-KKCEVT .VATT'KALIZXD 
0» HAV1NU FUST 



fArBBS 


Total 


Natu- 
ral lied 


Hav- 

first 
papers 


220 
12 6 
328 
14.8 
221 


12 8 
7.4 

221 
0.0 

124 


12 2 
22 

122 
20 
27 


624 


420 


1L4 


41.6 
427 
425 

35. 5 
47.4 


220 

37.5 
220 
25.1 
38.5 


110 

11.3 
11.8 
10.4 
120 


62 5 

63 0 
68.7 

24 
32-8 


44.8 

67.0 
47.4 
4.8 
28. 1 


7.7 
20 
28 
28 
27 


820 


221 


20 


51.4 
620 

24.8 
S20 
61.5 


428 
425 
220 
52 1 
47.5 


7.8 
26 
24 
7.0 
20 



It oan not be pretended that the foregoing explains all the differ- 
ences revealed by Tables 118 and 119 between the various national 
groups. There yet remain many striking divergencies which must 
arise from some other cause or causes. This feature is indeed the 
third that is to be derived from these tables. It is perfectly clear 
that, notwithstanding the influences just discussed, certain nation- 
alities show a greater tendency toward naturalization than others. 
Thus, Mexico appears at the bottom of both the columns for per- 
centage naturalized and percentage having first papers in clear con- 
tradiction of the principle just enunciated. Portugal and the Atlan- 
tic Islands are also low in both columns, ranking thirty-ninth and 
thirty-sixth, respectively, in one, and forty-first and forty-second in 
the other. 
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Table 119. — Rank or Foreign-born White bt Country of Birth According 
to the Per Cent Naturalized, Naturalized and Having 
or Having First Papers, for the United States: 1920 



s/. 



Rank 



1 
3 
3 
4 
S 
S 
7 
8 
9 
10 
U 

n 

13 
14 
IS 
16 
17 
18 

H 
30 

a 
n 

23 
94 
H 

26 
17 
28 
2W 
SO 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
17 
■ 
36 
40 
41 
42 
43 



Wales 

Germany 

Luxemburg 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway 

Ireland 

Swltrorland 

England 

Scotland 

Canada— " Other" 

France 

Net norlands 

Pacific Islands 

Australia 

Belgium 

Newfoundland 

Czechoslovakia. 
Canada— French . . 

Africa 

Finland 

Rumania 

Russia 

Austria 

Palestine 

H unitary 

Syria 

Armenia 

Italy 

West Indie* 

Poland 

Lithuania 

Vu(fi*l»via 

Turkey In Asia... 
Central and South 
Atlantic Inland* . . 
Turkey in Europe. 
Greece. 
Fi 
Bi 

Bnaln 
Alban 
Mexico 




729 
728 
72.1 
00.2 
00.0 
07.3 
66.7 
04.9 
63.1 
00.9 
67.9 
66.7 
66.0 
60.1 
49.8 
49.0 
47.4 
46.8 
44.8 
43.6 
41.3 
41.1 
4a 2 
37.7 
37.8 
29.1 
28.9 
28.9 
28.1 
281 
28.0 
26.6 
26.2 
25.1 
34.1 
20.9 
30 3 
188 
184 
ill 
9.9 
7.4 
4.8 



bavino ninrtnu 



t 
i 
I 

4 
5 
• 
7 
8 
9 
10 
II 
13 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
1* 
20 
31 
33 
23 
34 
26 
■ 
27 
38 
■ 
30 
31 
32 
83 
34 
36 
36 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
43 
43 



Luxemburg . 
Germany . . 
Denmark . . . 

Wales 

Sweden 

Norway 
Swltt 

Ireland 

England ................ 

Scotland 

Netherlands 

France 

Canada-" Other" 

Belgium. 

Czechoslovakia .. 

Pacific Islands 

Australia. 

Newfoundland 

Finland 

Rumania 

Canada— French. 

Africa 

Russia 

A ustria 

Palest lne 

Hungary 

Yugoslavia 

Armenia 

Poland 

Syria 

Italy 

Lithuania 

Turkey in Asia 

West Indies 

Turkey in Europe ..... 

Central and South America. 
OfMM. ......... ............ 

Bulgaria 

Atlantic T 
Portugal . 
Albania.. 
8] 



HA vino i 



Per cent 



80.2 
79.7 
78.1 
77.8 
77.5 
76.2 
723 
70.8 
70.0 
68.9 
66.2 
610 
03.9 
022 
69.4 
58.0 
58.0 
56.7 
53.8 
53.4 
52 5 
61.4 
60.1 
49.5 
48.7 
427 
423 
41.5 
41.0 
406 
38.3 
38.1 
35.5 
328 
328 
3O0 
29.0 
38.5 
HI 
20 1 
16.6 
14.8 
8.4 



Rank 



1 
1 
3 

4 

6 
0 
7 
t 
9 
10 
II 
13 
18 
14 
16 
18 
17 
18 
19 
30 

a 

23 



Yugoslavia 

SLkmVh:::::::::: 

Hungary 

BrlKium 

Poland _ 

Armenia ...... 

Turkey in 
Finland... 
Lithuania. 
Rumania. 

Greece 

Austria. . . 

Syria 

Palestine.. 
Turkey In 
Netherlands. 

Italy 

Russia 

Nowf. 
Albania.. 
Denmark 



Rank 



17.1 
184 
126 
126 
12 3 
12 0 
126 
126 
12 6 
12 8 
12 3 
123 
11.8 
11.6 
11.3 
10.4 
10 2 
10 3 
29 
23 
23 
29 



34 

35 
20 
37 
28 
39 
30 

81 
32 
33 
84 
35 
36 
37 

SH 
39 
40 
41 
43 
43 



Norway 

Sweden 

Australia 

Scotland 

Pacific Islands 

Africa 

Canada Flatten 

Luxemburg............ 

Switzerland 

Franca......... 

Germany 

England. 

Canada — " Other" 

Central and South America . 

Ireland 

Spain 

V* ales . . . .................... 

West Indies 

Portugal 

Atlantic Islands 

Mexico 



89 

26 
26 
20 
7.9 
7.8 
7.7 
7.7 
T.4 
7.3 
29 
29 
20 
29 
21 
19 
19 
17 
27 
24 
0.6 
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Table 120. — Average Interval Between Date or latui- 

ORATION AND FlLINU OF FlNAL PETITION FOB NATURALIZA- 
TION OF FoBElON-BORN APPLICANTS, 21 YEARS OK AoE AND 

Over, in 28 Courts, by Country or Birth: 1913-14 1 



Ran* 



1 
l 

a 

4 

6 

7 

H 
W 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
IS 
18 
17 
18 
19 
3fl 



AU 



Ca 
8* 

SwitMTistul. 

Prance 

< irnnany 

England 

Mul) 

Norway 

Scotland 

Fl til and 

Austria 

Denmark 

Holland 

Hungry.. 
Rumania.. 

Huh." in 

Ireland 

Onwee 

Turkey In . 
Turkey In : 



......... 



--------- 





Average 




interval 




(year.) 
between 


aw and 

r>v--r 

t>> rr 


unmigra- 

Uoo and 
filing of 
final peti- 
Uon ' 


> 1184V 


> ia« 


IS8 


16.4 


31« 


13.1 


140 


112 


57 


It. 9 


1,427 


11. » 


138 


1L7 


1.742 


11.4 


228 


10.8 


218 


iaa 


:,i 


10. « 

ias 


122 


iaa 


W 


10.1 


1. 291 


9.0 


278 


9.8 


3. MM 


as 


1,087 


0.8 


J/ 


«.« 


M 


8.1 


<i 





■ Adapted 
> Itallrt Id< 
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Even more striking is the evidence furnished by Table 120, derived 
from Mr. Gavit's study. When one takes into account the waiting 
period between tho year of immigration and the filing of the final 
petition immediately before naturalisation, one sees strongly marked 
national differences. There is a difference of about eight years be- 
tween the waiting period of the Canadians and that of the various 
peoples born in Turkey in Europe and Turkey in Asia. For some 
nationalities the numbers involved in this table are too few to warrant 
the drawing of any but tentative conclusions. Nevertheless, there is 
a sufficient number of instances in the cases — for example — of the Irish 
and Germans to justify the conclusion that the latter apparently 
hesitate much longer than the former before becoming citizens, 
r — It may be remarked that the north and west European stocks show a 
i generally longer waiting period than the central, south, and east 
Europeans. 

Concerning the explanation for these differences, Mr. Gavit makes 
the following observations: 

Those from countries where, at the time of their migration, there was either 
autocratic government or political discontent or inferior economic opportunity 
head the list of those who seek, and upon examination prove their title to, fellow- 
membership with us. 
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Those from countries where government was relatively democratic, where 
individual liberty prevailed, where political, social, and economic conditions were 
conducive to contentment, were satisfied to keep the citizenship of their 
fatherlands." 

This hypothesis would account for most of the contrasts shown in 
Mr. Gavit's table, but not by any means all of them. One finds 
difficulty in believing the average Scotchman to have been worse 
off politically, socially, or economically in his home country than the 
average Italian or, to instance more numerously represented nationali- 
ties, the average Irishman to have been more oppressed than the 
average Austrian, particularly when it is remembered that many of 
the " Austrians" covered by these figures were Poles, Czechs, Croats, 
and similar minority groups in the old Austrian kingdom. More- 
over, Mr. Gavit's theory fails to explain the utter indifference toward 
citizenship displayed by the Mexicans, and, in loss degree, by the 
Portuguese, Spanish, and Atlantic Islanders. 

These last three nationalities are among the most recent to arrive 
in this country in large numbers, and it may well be that they have, 
as a rule, been here so short a time as scarcely to understand, let 
alone appreciate, the opportunities and responsibilities involved in 
naturalization 

Little more can be said other than that a variety of factors are 
probably operating to make some nationalities seek naturalization 
more readily, and in greater numbers than others. Perhaps the most 
important is the one to which Mr. Gavit has called attention — the 
degree of economic, political, and social well-being which exists 
among the populations in the home lands from which the different 
immigrant groups have come, especially among those race groups pre- 
dominant among the immigrants from these countries, and the con- 
sequent strength or weakness of their affection for " the old country " 
and of their ultimate intention to return. What additional influences 
there are besides those involved in length of residence can not bo 
determined until more data are available. 

The fourth observation made at the beginning of this section may 
now be discussed. No clear basis can bo found for determining 
the relative assimilability of "old" and "new" immigrant stocks. 
There are three separate ways in which " old" and "new" immigrants 
are distinguished from one another with respect to their citizenship 
status: (1) The "old" show a higher percentage naturalized than 
the "new"; (2) the "new" display a higher percentage having 
first papers than the "old"; (3) the "new" seem, according to Mr. 
Gavit, to wait a shorter time before becoming naturalized than the 
"old." 

>■ Oavtt, op. ctt., p. 244. 
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On the basis of the first distinction, it is possible to conclude that 
the "old " immigrants are more easily "Americanized. Contrariwise, 
on the basis of the third, it is equally possible to adjudge the "old" 
to be less assimilable. The second distinction might be interpreted 
in the same direction ; for if it is assumed that those immigrants having 
first papers consist principally of persons who have not been in this 
country long enough to do more than get their first papers, then it 
would seem that the " new" immigrants, of whom a larger percentage 
are in this class than of the " old," are, during the first years of immigra- 
tion at least, more eager to become citizens than the latter. 2 * One 
chain of reasoning seems about as sound as the other, but, obviously 
if the conclusions based on the first distinction are correct, the others 
are not, and vice versa. It would seem, therefore, that the informa- 
tion now available permits no clear distinction between "old" and 
"new" immigration regarding their assimilability. 

SUMMARY 

This chapter leaves more questions unanswered than does any 
other in the monograph. The material relating to the citizenship 
status of the immigrant admits of little more than to record certain 
broad facts, leaving their interpretation to wait upon more ample 
data. 

In large measure, the assimilation of the immigrant seems to be a 
matter of time. In those localities, and among those peoples where 
there has been an opportunity to satisfy legal requirements for 
naturalization, to acquire familiarity with the means of attaining it, 
and to become imbued with a desire for it, the proportion of citizens 
among the foreign born is fairly large. In those places, and among 
those nationalities where this is not yet the case, the number of 
naturalized citizens is still small. 

In addition, there are marked differences between individual 
groups, the causes for which can be suggested for some, but not for 
others. 

There is, however, no certain ground upon which either "old" or 
"new" immigrants can be said to be more readily assimilated than 
the other. Here, once more, the student is brought to the conclusion 
that, at least for the present, it were better to seek to establish the 
differences existing between individual nationalities and the causes 
therefor, than to attempt to relate such broad and diverse groupings 
as the "old" and "new" immigration to such complex and elusive 
characteristics as those influencing the process of assimilation. 

One final observation may be offered. It has been seen that at 
least one factor in the gradual diminution of the proportion of natural- 

» Cf. Ho port* of the Immigration Oommtoslon, Vol. 1. pp. 4M-4W, for a contrary opinion. 
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ized citizens among the foreign born has been the increasing volume 
of immigration up to the year 1914, and the consequent accumulation 
of foreigners who hare resided in this country for a shorter period 
than that usually elapsing between immigration and naturalization. 
In other words, the foreign born have, until recently, been coming to 
this country more rapidly than they could be absorbed. For the 
present, the combined influences of the World War and legislative 
restriction have drastically reduced the volume of immigration, so 
that, presumably/ "Americanization" may, at least, keep pace with 
it. If, however, the foreign population should, for any reason, begin 
once more to increase at anywhere near the rate that it did during 
\s the period preceding 1914, there is every reason to believe that the 
immigrant tide would once more swamp the Nation's assimilative 
capacities^ j 
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OCCUPATIONS OF THE FOREIGN-BORN POPULATION 

The foregoing chapters leave little doubt but that economic factors 
have played an important r6le in various aspects of the immigrant 
problem. The original motivation of the immigrant's migration to 
this country, the age at which he comes, the place in which he has 
settled, his marital condition, and even his health, are all affected 
in one way or another by his wealth-gaining activities. It remains 
now briefly to consider these activities. 

The study of the immigrant's gainful occupations may be under- 
taken from two viewpoints: First, the occupations of the immigrant 
population as a whole; second, those of certain selected ethnic groups. 

1. OCCUPATIONS OF THE FOREIGX-BORN POPULATION AS A WHOLE 

The data concerning the economic activities of tho immigrant 
element relate to three topics: The occupation of the foreign-born 
population in the country at large; its territorial distribution and 
occupations; and child labor among the foreign born. 

OCCUPATIONS Or THE FOREIGH-BORN POPULATION IN TtlE COUNTItT AT LA ROB 

Tables 121 and 122 deal with the gainfully occupied foreign born 
in general, while Tables 123 and 124 take up their distribution among 
the principal classes of occupations. 

Two conclusions may be derived from the jint group of tables, 
namely, those dealing with gainful employments as a whole. 

In the first _place > . the foreign born are more genera lly employ ed 
than either the native white of native ^awmtage or the native white 
of foreign or mixed parentage. Thus, it appears from Table 121 
that, whereas the foreign-born white constitute 16.3 per cent of the 
population 10 years of age and over,* they compose 18.6 per cent of 
the gainfully occupied population of the same age class. Again, Table 
122 brings out the fact that 57.4 per cent of the foreign-born white 
are gainfully occupied, as contrasted with 46.6 per cent of the native 
white of native parentage, and 49.7 per cent of the native white of 
foreign or mixed parentage. 

i Census figures [or occupations rotate only to persons 10 years ofapud over. 
268 
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la view of the fact that the bulk of newly arrived immigrants are 
in the economically productive ages, 1 this high employment rate 
among them is to be expected. It is, nevertheless, significant, for it 
means that, relative to their numbers, the foreign bom are partici- 
pating more heavily in the country's work than are the native 
whites. — ~ 

In the second place, the immigrant women do not take up remu- 
nerative work as generally as do the men. Thus, in Table 121, the 
foreign-born males make up a larger percentage of the gainfully occu- 
pied than they do of the population 10 years of age and over, but the 
/females, a smaller percentage./ Again, it appears from Table 122 
thai, Whereas tn8 Immigrant Ulales exhibit a larger per cent employed 
than do any other population class wluch is shown, the females are 
not so numerously engaged in gainful occupations as are the native- 
born females of foreign or mixed parentage, and only a little more 
employed than the nativo white women of native parentage. 

The daughter of the immigrant plays a distinctly different role in 
the economic life of the country than does her mother. Instead of 
ehtering into gainful occupations with relative infrequency, she is 
Vtauisualiy heavily employed. Thus from Table 122 it is seen that a 
larger percentage of native white women of foreign or mixed parent- 
age than any other group of females, excepting the negroes, are found 
in gainful occupations, there being 24.8 per cent of this population 
class thus engaged, as against 17.2 per cent for the native women of 
native parentage, and 18.4 per cent for the foreign-born women. 



Table 121. — Per Cent Distribution, by Class of Population, ok thb 
Population of the United State* 10 Vkakh of Aoe and Over and of 
Persons Enoaoed in Gainful Occupations, by Sex: 1920 and 1910 
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» Cf suprMCh. VI, Tables 99, 70, and 71, pp. 153, 154, and 156. 
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Table 122. — Number and Proportion op Persons in Each Principal 
Class op the Population 10 Years op Age and Over Engaged in Gain- 
pdl Occupations, bt Sex, por the United States: 1920 and 1910 
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It is possible that the inimigrant woman, through unfamiliarity 
with American customs and the English language, is unwilling to 
venture as far from her home in search of work as her native-born 
daughter. It is more likely, however, that the larger percentage mar- 
ried among the foreign born is mainly accountable for this situation.* 
The immigrant woman is typically a wife and mother and is amply 
occupied at home. Her American-born daughter, however, remains 
unmarried for a considerable period and so is able to leave her home 
and earn her own living. Indeed, as suggested in the previous chapter, 
she may remain unmarried in order to hotter her economic position 
through remunerative activities. 

The second line of inquiry concerning the occupations of the 
foreign born relates to their employment in the principal types of 
industry. 



•ct 



Cn. VUI, pp. 212-215. 
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It appears that the foreign born achieve their greatest prominence 
in the throe major occupational groups of^extraction of minerals, 
manufactu ri ng an d mechanical industries, and domestic and' personal 

From Table 123 it is seen that, whereas 26.2 per cent of the native 
born of native parents and 34.6 per cent of the native born of foreign 
or mixed parentage are engaged in manufacturing and mechanical 
industries, 46.9 per cent of the foreign born are so occupied. Tho 
extraction of minerals employs 2.4 and 1.8 per cent, respectively, 
of the two native-born classes and 4.9 per cent of the foreign born, 
while domestic and personal service engages 5 per cent and 6.1 per 
cent, respectively, of the former and 9.9 per cent of the latter. 

Likewise, Table 124 indicates that, whereas the foreign-born white 
constitute 18.6 per cent of the gainfully employed in all occupations, 
they are 34.6 per cent of all those engaged in the extraction of min- 
erals, 28.4 per cent of those employed in manufacturing and mechani- 
cal industries, and 22.6 per cent of those performing domestic and 
personal service. 

The females show an occupational distribution similar to that of 
the males, excepting that they are, as the nature of the work would 
lead one to expect, numerically insignificant in the extraction of 
minerals. 

In the absence of more detailed data, any interpretation of this 
material must be largely conjectural. It would seem that, generally 
speaking, the foreign-born population is engaged in more laborious, 
disagreeable, and, probably, less skilled and less remunerative work 
than are the native-born white. Certainly these occupation groups 
are more arduous, more unskilled, more unattractive and, consider- 
ing steadiness of employment, less remunerative than trade, trans- 
portation, public service, professional service, and clerical work. 4 
Whether or not the same contrast obtains between these occupations 
and agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry is, perhaps, open 
to question. 

It should be observed that this statement applies to the foreign 
born in general. JThe next section shows that cex t . nin i n d ividuahr thnic 
jrroup s — notably the jHebrewa— engage very litt" 



* It should be rrmirntx'ral that wider the census classification ' 
Included hotel, restaurant, and laundry wurk, as well i 
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Another noteworthy point is the relative insignificance of the foreign 
born in agriculture and allied occupations. Table 123 shows that 
31.1 per cent of the native white of native parentage and 16.5 per cent 
of the native white of foreign or mixed parentage, but only 12 per 
cent of the foreign born, are engaged in this type of work, and Table 
124 indicates that the immigrants constitute only 8.5 oer cent of 
those occupied in these pursuits. 

In view of what has been said before, relative to the failure or the 
present generation of immigrants to settle in rural areas as heavily 
as their predecessors of former generations, this circumstance is^no 
more than would be expected.* It may be further noted here that 
these tables contain some slight evidence of the change that has 
occurred between the past and present generations of immigrants in 
this connection. From Table 123 it is seen that 14 per cent of the 
foreign born were engaged in agriculture and kindred occupations 
in 1910, as contrasted with 12 per cent in 1920.' 

TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION AND OCCUPATIONS OF THE FOREIGN-BORN 

POPULATION 

The material relating to the gainful employment oi tne immigrant 
in different parts of the United States is too scanty to admit of any 
thoroughgoing analysis. It does, however, reveal one significant 
tendency. 

Table 125, in connection with Charts 9 and 10, shows that there is 
a close correspondence between the proportion of each population 
class in the total population, and in the total number of occupied 
persons. That is, in those regions where the foreign born and their 
children are an important element of the population, they are also 
prominent among those employed. Again, in those sections where 
the immigrant stock gives way to the negro and native white of 
native parentage, the latter lead among the gainfully employed. 7 

Charts 9 and 10 illustrate these tendencies graphically. The one 
shows the proportion of each population class gainfully employed; 
the other, the proportion in the total population. The curves for 
each population class are substantially the same for each chart. The 
curves for the negroes and native whites of native parentage are, gen- 
erally, parallel and show an inverse relation to those for the foreign 
born and the native born of foreign or mixed parentage. The charts 
emphasize particularly the fact that the foreign born and their off- 
spring do not enter into economic competition with the negro, the 
one element being insignificant economically, wherever the other is 
largely represented among the gainfully occupied. 

' VI, supra. Ch. Ill, Table 28, p. VI. 

• Cr. also. Infra, Tables 128 and 130, pp. 2W-286. 

» Cf. Table 135, p. 800. 
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Table 125. — Pep. < est Distribution, by Class or Population, or Per- 
son* 10 Years or Aoe and Over Enoaoed in Gainful Occupations, bt 

1920 
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i Less than one- tenth of 1 per cent. 



Chart 9. — Per Cent or Each Principal Population Class in the Gain- 
fully Occupied Population 10 Years or Aoe and Oyer, by Geographic 
Divisions: 1920 
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Whether these relationships result from the fact that the foreigner 
and his children avoid those sections where the native white stock 
and the negro are in possession of the economic field, or whether, on 
the other hand, the territorial distribution of these population classes 
controls their relative economic importance is, as stated in a previous 
chapter, impossible of determination. At all events, the material 
presented here indicates that, however the sequence of causation 
may run, a definite relationship does exist between the territorial 
and economic distribution of the foreign stock, on the one hand, and 
the native whites and negroes, on the other. 

Chart 10. — Per Cent of Each Principal Population Class in Total 
Population 10 Years or Age and Over, bt Geographic Divisions: 1920 




Chart 11 points to another factor of importance. There is no 
particular relationship, direct or inverse, between the occupational 
significance of the total native white stock, on the one hand, and of the 
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foreign-bom white, on the other. On the contrary, Chart 9 shows 
a clearly parallel trend between the curves for the native born of 
foreign or mixed parentage and the foreign born. 

Apparently, the children of the immigrant find employment in the 
same regio ns in which their parents reside and work, and do not group 
themselves, scctionally, with the native whites of native parentage. 

Table 126 indicates the percentage of males and of females, re- 
spectively, of each population class gainfully employed, in the vari- 
ous geographic divisions, but it does not reveal anything significant 
to this study. Not only is there very little variation in each group, 
but such differences ais exist are generally similar for each group. 

Chart 11. — Per Cent ok Native White and Forbion-born White in Gain- 
fully Occupied Population 10 Years of Age and Over, bt Geographic 
Divisions: 1920 
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Tabls 196. — Proportion or Males and op Females in Each Principal 
Class op the Population 10 Years or Aoe and Over Engaged in Gain- 
ful Occupations, by Geographic Divisions: 1920 



PI8 CJ£NT t.NtiAOEP JN GAINFUL OCClTATfONS 



Native 



Native w lilU^- 
Foreign or miicd 
parentage ] 



Foreign-born 
white 



.Male 



United State* 75. 1 

Now England 77.1 

MiiMle Atlantic... 7ti 7 

Ka.it Nnrth Central 74.7 

West North Central 71.3 

Booth Atlantir 75.9 

East South 1'iiitrul 7f,. 1 

West «outh Central 714 

Mountain 73. 5 

74 4 



Female 



17.2 



25.0 
22. 2 
17.3 
15 3 
K 3 
12.3 
12.8 
14.4 
19 9 



Male 



7.V2 



•I « 



13 
. Ij 
7 

75.7 
77. 1 
K2 S 
77.1 
7*. 3 
7«.5 



Fomulo Male 



24. 8 

28. % 
2i9 
IS. 3 
24.3 
20. 9 
lfi. 4 I 
17. 1 
22. 7 



R0.3 

91.6 
91.0 

1*5. 8 

90. fl 
88.2 

81 1.0 
8V.0 

88. a 



Ne§ro 



18. i 

26.3 
20.0 
14.8 
11. 5 

18 r> 

IS. 2 

is e 

13.5 
17. 7 



81.1 

80.2 
86-8 
67.2 
84. 7 
79.4 
81.2 
79.6 
92.7 
88.7 



3S.9 

41 2 
46 4 

3.V7 
36. 8 
39.0 
40.8 
318 

us 



immigration and child labor 

One of the special reports of the Fourteenth Census is devoted to 
children in gainful occupations,' so that only a summary treatment 
of the immigrant's part in this problem is possible here. 

Tables 127 and 128 indicate that proportionately more immigrant 
chihlren are gainfully employed than is the case with either of the 
native white groups. 

Thus, Table 127 shows that 9.4 per cent of the immigrants aged 
10 to 15 years are engaged in gainful occupations as against 7 per 
cent of the children of native parentage and 5.8 per cent of the 
children of foreign or mixed parentage. Moreover, corresponding 
differences obtain for both males and females. 

Table 128 indicates, however, that the immigrant children aro by 
no means uniformly more generally employed than are the natives. 
Among the males, the natives of native parentage display a higher 
percentage gainfully occupied than the foreign born for the ages 10 to 
13 years, and 14 years, but the natives both of native and of foreign 
or mixed parentage have a smaller percentage for the age 15 years. 
Among the females, the native born of native parentage are more 
heavily employed through the age group 10 to 13 years, though the 
same is not true of the native born of foreign or mixed parentage. 

• Edwards, Alba M.: Children In Oeinful Occupations, at the Fourteenth Census of the United suites. 
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Table 127. — Numbbb and Pbopobtion op Childben 10 to 15 Ye abb or 
Aoe Enoaobd in Gainful Occupations, bt Sex and Population Class, 
bob the United States: 1920 and 1910 







CHILKBEN 


10 TO 


u tsars or 


AOS 














Engaged In gain- 
ful WX'UplktluUS 




Engage.] in gain- 
ful occupations 




Total 






Total 








number 






number 










Num- 






Num- 


Per 






ber 






ber 


cent 


Tint h uiiik 


12.MB.S83 


1,060.858 


8.6 


10,838,365 


1.99a 225 


18.4 


Vnf(.<i> whifrt— Vtftr* rwir#>ntnPA 


7,576,827 


627, 176 


7.0 


6, 322, wt> 


1.023,661 


16.2 


Native white- Foreign or mixed par- 
















3, COD. w 


176.000 


6.8 


2,009,259 


366,346 


B« 


ForeiKn-l>orn white 


413. 261 


3*. CM! 


9.4 


433,515 


62.997 


14.6 


Negro. 

Indian, Chinese, Jai«n».ie, and all other... 


L 9w; 


317, 231 


21.9 


1, 363. 821 


<i34.U3x 


46.6 


41. 15U 


2. rm 


6 6 


39. K44 


4.484 


11.3 




<i.294.WV, 


714,348 


11.3 


i,4«4.328 


1.35S. i:» 


XI 


Native white — Native parentage 


3.830,708 


390,344 


10 3 


3,205.203 


771,994 


24.1 


Native white -Foreign or mixed par- 
















1.61(1275 


107,410 


7.1 


l,SW,5«3 


176, 042 


18.1 


207.433 


22. "2* 


11.1 


218,373 
679. W5 
21.086 


3A. 159 


16.6 




719.314 
31,256 


191, »77 
1,791 


26.7 
8.4 




as 


Ft* m .lie - .--» 


fl.307.SB7 


346.610 


5.6 


6,864,187 


637.086 


IL9 




3,746,119 


136. 932 


3.7 


X Hi. T23 


350.657 


8.0 


Native white— Foreign or mixed parentage 


1,894.0*4 


r.7, ««) 


4.5 


L 329. OVA 


H>.3B3 


6>T 


Foreign-born white 


205*29 


16, Tflrt 


7.7 


315. 143 


2ft. 838 


1X6 


Indian. Chinese. Japanese, and all other.. 


73t.fi.sa 


125. 354 


17.1 


Wi *36 




89.4 


19,903 


BOB 


4.6 


IS. 779 


l! 156 


63 



It has been seen that there are relatively few children among the 
foreign born. 9 Moreover, it is likely that the bulk of these are rela- 
tively mature — that is, 15 years of age or thereabouts. If this is 
the case, the probabilities are that the high employment rate among 
these 14 and 15 year old foreign-born children overcomes the com- 
paratively low rate among the younger children; and so makes the 
whole 10 to 15 year old group appear to be more generally occupied 
than the native-born white children. 

Little further can be said by way of explanation of these tables. 
The necessitous condition of the average immigrant family is suffi- 
cient to account for a heavy employment rate among the boys and 
girls. Indeed, it is rather remarkable that child labor among the 
foreign born exceeds that among the native born by so little. 

• Cf. aupra, Cb. VI. Table flu, p. 163. 
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Table 128. — Number and Proportion op Males and op Females in Each 
Principal Class op the Population Engaged in Gainful Occupations, 
bt Aoe Periods, por the United States: 1920 



HI AMD AOE MJUOD 


NATIVE WHITE— NATIVE FABENTAGE 


MIXED PARENT AOS 


Total 


Enraged in gainful 
occupations 


Total 


Engaged in gainful 
occupations 




Number 


Per 
cent 






Per 


Males 

10tol3y«an 

I *^ :ir L 1 j in yt^ir>. . ............ — 

35 to 44 yean 

65 years and over 


33,361.496 


16,7*3,66* 


75.1 


8,380,660 


6,237,012 


75.3 


2,637.608 
831.730 
561,330 
588,313 
554,815 
1,083, 021* 
3.546,818 
7.96S.K03 
4. 354.663 
1,365,537 
58,759 

3L 718. 069 


144. 005 
95.919 
149,720 
373,619 
335,386 
833,481 
1389,440 
7,720, 512 
4,08>i,6<W 
831,456 
30,856 

3.733.329 


5.5 
15 2 
28.7 
46.3 
6U6 
75.3 
89.9 
97.0 
93.9 
00 9 
513 

17.2 


1,001, -S24 
230,7*0 
317, 065 
229,349 
316, 114 
431,956 
L0H, 770 
3,003.079 
L 028, 000 
253, 504 
6,834 

8,494.749 


13, 150 
27,117 
87, 143 
12U, (M4 
150, S94 
341.770 
025, 130 
2,910, 176 
1.508, 153 
16a 123 
4,313 

2.110,454 


1.3 
11.5 
m 8 
66.3 
69.8 
81.0 
91.3 
96.9 
92.6 
63. 1 
73.9 

24. 8 


20 to 24 years 


2, 575,468 
610,853 
559.798 
590,463 
550,013 
1. 101.395 
3,629, tee 
7. 807. 162 
3.8M.369 
1,373,349 
33,410 


48,437 
31,929 
,V>, ,5fi0 
117,827 
1 (0, 291 
378,393 
855,946 
1, 439. 349 
568. 2U2 
03. 033 
7,353 


1.9 
5.3 

iai 

20.0 
36.6 
34 4 
33.5 
18.4 
114 
6,8 
22.0 


1.049,258 
234,385 
320. 423 
332, 4H* 
318,133 
431,039 
L067, 020 
3, 160, 380 
L621. 1*1 
202. 359 
5,390 


4,3.58 
17.007 
45,627 
93, 1*9 
1 in. 912 
348,415 
521,017 
774,177 
271,734 
21, 6xfl 
1,794 


a 4 

7.5 
30.7 
40.0 

sas 

67.6 
48.8 
24.6 
16.7 
8.3 
33.3 






JN-BOBN WHIT 











TotuJ 


Engaged In gninful 
occupations 


nujSbtr 


En«a««t in Kiiiafu) 
occupations 


Number 


Per 
cent 


Number 


Per 




7, 419. 091 


6.627,907 


89.3 


4,009,463 


3,252. 802 


8L1 


10 to 13 yews 

14 VCarB — 

[ft and 19 yean* 

85 ywint and over 


127. 901 

39, 191 

40. 2S0 
49,628 
51,581 

117.W3 
456,988 
3.860,778 
Z292, 3S7 
679, 3K4 
13,733 

6,078.195 


3.260 
5,488 
14,169 
3Z072 
40. 3*9 
102, H14 
435.548 
3.484.701 
2.143.433 
355.075 
11.009 

1, 118,463 


3.6 
14.0 
35.3 
•4.6 
78.3 
87.3 
95.3 
98.1 
93.5 
52. 3 

8a 4 

18.4 


494,193 
122.059 
103.003 
100.02S 
100, 059 
201,260 
487. 169 
1,415,444 
7S9.791 
173.881 
13.510 

4. 043. 763 


98,470 
45, 751 
49, fiAO 
00. 351 
74. 217 
171. 200 
455. SOM 
1.376.860 
787. 459 
139.478 
10. 299 

1.671.288 


19.5 
37.8 
48.3 
03.6 
74.2 
83.8 
9X5 
97.3 
07.2 
SO . 2 
78.3 

38.0 


14 yean,. 

20 to 24 ymn 


135,381 
38.K49 
41,619 
51, 145 
52. 539 

121,309 

409, S58 
X 730, 904 
L 790. 118 

048.843 
8,532 


1,501 
3,748 
10. 519 
25, 283 
31.000 
72, 237 

177, aw 
506,367 
350, 0H4 
38,453 
1,097 


1.3 
9.8 
25. 3 
49.4 

m 3 

68.6 
37.7 
18.6 
13.9 
6.0 
20 0 


495.020 
125.637 
111.010 
118. 9*4 
105.728 
234.068 


04.982 
29.392 
30.9N) 
41.371 
42. 178 
101 23* 
361417 
680.933 
369. 11.55 
43,096 
4.747 


13 1 
33.4 
27.9 
34.8 
30.0 
43.7 
44. 5 
45.2 
45.7 
27.1 
47.5 




'69l]0O0 
168, 832 
,« 
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Two further points may be briefly discussed. In the first place, 
child labor among all population groups has declined sharply since 
1910. According to Table 127, the rate in 1910 for all population 
classes was 18.4 per cent, while it was 8.5 per cent in 1920. During 
the decade it decreased from 16.2 to 7 per cent for the native white 
of native parentage; from 9.9 to 5.8 per cent for the native white 
of foreign or mixed parentage; from 14.5 to 9.4 per cent for the foreign- 
born white; and from 46.C to 21.9 per cent for the negroes. Obvi- 
ously, some general factors have been operating among all popula- 
tion classes, the most important of which probably are child-labor 
and school-attendance legislation. This fact suggests a further possi- 
bility — namely, that, considering the unequal territorial distribution 
of the various population classes, it is entirely likely that differences 
in child-labor and school-attendance laws and in economic conditions 
account in at least some measure for the unevenness in the child-labor 
rate among those classes. Specifically, it is likely that the general 
absence of strict child-labor legislation in the South is one of the causes 
of the relatively heavy incidence of child labor among the native 
whites of native parentage. 10 

Again, attention may be directed to the fact that Table 128 shows 
the native whites of foreign or mixed parentage to be less generally 
employed than those of native parentage through the fourteenth 
year in the case of the males and through the thirteenth year in that 
of the females. It is likely that here, also, the territorial distribution 
of the two population classes explains their divergence in this respect. 
The children of the immigrant are concentrated in the North and 
West, where child-labor and school-attendance laws are fairly general 
and are rather strict, but the children of native parents are more 
prominent in the South, where, as has been suggested, legislation of 
this sort is not so widespread nor so rigorous. 11 It may be, also, that 
there is a relatively large number of children employed in agriculture, 
an occupation in which the present generation of native children of 
foreign parents are not so common as those of native parents. 

Be that as it may, the statistics suggest that whatever tendency 
toward child labor there is among the immigrants begins to disappear 
within one generation. 

u An additional influence, which would reduce the significance of the change noted in the text is the (act 
that the 1930 census enumeration was made in the winter, whrreas tln» 1910 enumeration was mudr m the 
srirlrjfc, *o that, to far aa wu-ultural labor enters into child labor, the 1930 census would show a much 
smaller number o( children pitifully employed, without betokening uny real decrease in child labor. 

u CI. United States Children's Bureau: Child Labor (Bureau Publications No. 93, reriaed edition). 
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2. OCCUPATIONS OF SELECTED ETHNIC CROUPS OP THE FOREIGN BORN 

In the absence of complete tabulations of the occupational status 
of the various nationality and mother tongue groups in the present 
population, recourse has been had to a sampling process somewhat 
similar to that utilized elsewhere in this monograph. The same 15 
nationality and language groups used in these other compilations 
have been selected, their distribution in certain typical occupations 
being tabulated for certain States." 

These tables are therefore based on data that are limited in three 
ways: (1) Only 15 ethnic groups are studied; (2) their employment 
in only a small number of occupations is noted ; (3) the count covers 
only a restricted number of States. For instance, it must not be 
inferred from Table 129 that 33.2 per cent of all foreign-born farmers 
are Germans. What the table does show is that this percentage of 
the farmers of these 15 ethnic groups in these States are Germans, 
which is something entirely different. Likewise, Table 130 is not 
to be taken as indicating that 64.7 per cent of all the occupied Ger- 
mans in the United States are farmers, but only that this propor- 
tion of the Germans in certain States are farmers. 

On the other hand, a fairly large number of individuals are tabu- 
lated. Tables 129 and 130 cover 388,922 males and Tables 131 and 
132 enumerate 102,019 females, about half a million in all. 

Nevertheless, it seems wise to analyze only the broader features 
of these tables, and the conclusions based upon them must be 
considered only partially conclusive. 

Proceeding on this restricted basis of analysis, one finds two in- 
teresting tendencies in the occupational distribution of the ethnic 
groups among the foreign born. The first is the trend away from 
farming on the part of the newer immigrants. The second is the 
evidence that certain ethnic and national groups have well-defined 
occupational preferences, particularly the Hebrews, the English, 
Scotch, and Welsh, the Irish, and the Scandinavians. 

Tables 129 and 130 bring out the first tendency, namely, the drift 
away from agriculture among the "new" immigrants. Table 129 
shows that the six "old" immigrant groups, namely, the English, 
Scotch, and Welsh, the Irish, Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, and German 
make up 76.3 per cent of those recorded as farmers, as against 12 
per cent for the six "new" immigrant groups — that is, the Russian, 
Bohemian and Moravian, Italian, Polish, Slovak, and Yiddish. 
Moreover, it is seen from Table 130 that all but one of the "old" 
immigrant groups display a higher percentage engaged in farming 
than do any of the "new," excepting the Bohemian and Moravian. 

» Those States were used which showed the largest numbers ol foreign-torn pontons omploytvj in tho 
occui-ution* selected (Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin). 
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Table 129.— Number and Peb Cent Distribution of Selected Groups 

Occupations, in Ceb- 



ToUL. 



Agricultural 
Fanners 
Cord mine c 
Managerial 
Foreme 



and 




Lstwrere 

lllMt furnaces 
fUreiin railroad 




To ta l — . — 

Agricultural: 

Farmem 

C oal mine i 



Foremen and OTerspem 

(manufacturing) 

8killed mi-chantr»: 

Carpenter* 

Liil Mirer*: 

Itlasl furnaces 

strain railroad 
Professional: 
Fh 

CI 




ToUl 



rorsTRT or birth 



Kng- 

laud. 
Hcot- 



iirjd 
Wales 
(Kng- 
llsh tind 
Celtic) 



3*8,922 



131.206 



10.02? 

84,871 

39.&03 
14.408 

3.2*4 

32. 1M 



24. 0M 



4. XV, 

y. w<2 



LS57 

3.135 

1.1*24 
481 

301 

1429 



Ireland 

(Kng- 
llsh 
and 

Celtic) 



12.(112 



1,706 
2,338 



1,052 

2,332 

2.(102 
1,084 

107 

1.91*3 



Can- 
ada 
(Kng- 
lt>h 
and 
Celtic) 



17. 282 



12.842 
115 



770 

1.701 

70 
41 

434 



Can- 
ada 
'French) 



3. 104 



2. 449 

7 



90 

440 

6 
4 

I<1 

77 



Sweden 

(Swed- 
ish) 



27. fi.15 



22,428 
1.0*1 



384 

* 871 

897 
149 

as 

229 



Nor- 
way 
(Nor- 
wegian) 



24, 2flS 



22, 

63 



181 

y 

12 

13 
105 



Den- 
mark 

(Dan- 
ish) 



n,r32 



79 



16 
19 



100.0 


0,2 


8.2 


4.4 


as 


7.1 


as 


L7 


loao 


13 


LS 


9.8 




17.2 


10.8 


4.8 


ioao 1 


8.1 


1.9 


ai 


(«) 


ao 


ai 




100.0 


13.6 


las 


7.7 


ao 


3.8 


Ll 


as 


ioao 


0.3 


fl.fi 


4.7 


L2 


8.0 


8.0 


1.4 


100.0 


4.8 


5.0 


as 




to 


m 


(') 


ioao 


3.3 


7.8 


as 


8 


L0 


ai 


ai 


100.0 


0. 2 


3.3 


10.4 


as 


as 


04 


a7 


ioao 


7.8 


0.2 


3.8 


a2 


a7 


as 


04 



The precise percentages do not, of course, carry any particular 
weight, because of the restricted nature of the data from which they 
have been computed. They are, however, sufficiently striking to be 
accepted as being at least indicative of a much greater concentration 
in agriculture on the part of the older generation of immigrants than 
among those of to-day. Moreover, this evidence is corroborated by 
the conclusions which have been reached elsewhere, particularly 
those relating to the heavy settlement in rural districts — for example, 
in the northern Mississippi Valley — of those foreigners who migrated 
to America 20 years or more ago." 



Co. IV, T«ble 40. p. 07. 
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OF FOBSIGN-BOBN WfllTB MALES 10 YEARS OP A OB AND OVBB, IN TTPICAL 

tain States: 1920 







covNTir or birth and moth eh 
tokovb— continued 
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MOTBBR 


TONOUB— AU. COl'lCTSU£S 


(intCIKI) OCTVPATION 




Russia 
(Kus- 
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and 

Moravia 

(Ctecb) 


Mexico 
(Span- 
Ub) 


Italy 

(Italian) 
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Polish 


Blovak 


Yiddish 


Total 




12,880 


5.380 
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53,708 


67. 4J7 




44,583 


22, 023 


Agricultural: 


















a 


Farmers 




519 


4,184 


32 


608 


, 4MM 


8,288 


L113 


14S 


Coal mine operatives 




4,303 


461 


64 


26,068 


5,4» 


40,327 


30,912 


60 


Managerial 
















Foramen and ovetytr 


























54 




1.647 


1.886 


670 


61 


1.684 


Skilled mechanics: 


















Carpenters ... ..... 




1,443 


2S2 


0 


5,811 


5.466 


3,001 


241 


6.862 


Laborers: 






















2.030 


1W 


203 


8,788 


4,043 


10,070 


9,086 


143 






351 


61 


184 


7,»1 


1,083 


1.470 


2,204 
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Professional: 
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23 


16 


373 
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78 


3 
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Salcsmen (stores) 




3. IS* 
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,803 


6,422 


1.137 
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(manufacturing) 
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; 18.8 
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15.4 


16.2 


14 


a? 
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Laborers 






















6.1 


a6 


0,7 


22.0 


iai 


28,2 


26. 0 


04 




2.4 


a4 


L8 


eao 


7.6 


10 3 


15.3 


06 


Professional 




















Physicians and surgeons. 




13.2 


a7 


0,6 


11.4 


16.7 


14 


ai 


27.8 


Salesmen (•tons) 




8.8 


a& 


ai 




18.0 


3.3 


a2 


4ao 



It may be observed, in passing, that the Irish stand out in sharp 
contrast from the other northwest Europeans in that among them 
the farmers come to only 13.5 per cent, and that they make up a 
bare 1.3 per cent of all those shown as engaged in this occupation. 
The connection between this fact and the urbanizing tendency found 
in Chapter IV to exist among the Irish is too plain to require further 
comment. 

The Bohemians and Moravians, on the other hand, are out of line 
with the other central, south, and east Europeans. They compose 
3.2 per cent of all those recorded as engaged in farming, and 77.6 
per cent of them are shown as employed in this occupation, a higher 
proportion than is exhibited by the English, Scotch, and Welsh, or 
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by the Germans. This result is not surprising. The Bohemians and 
Moravians, or Czechs, have been repeatedly found to bo "old" 
immigrants, as to year of migration, and as to other characteristics, 
although they fall within the territorial limits usually assigned as 
the homeland of the "new" immigration. 



Table 130. — Per Cent Distribution, bt Ttpical Occupations, of 
Selected Groups op Foreion-born White Males 10 Years op Aoe and 
Over, in Certain States: 1920 
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1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 



The second interesting feature revealed by these tables is the evi- 
dence of clearly defined ethnic and national characteristics in the 
economic behavior of certain groups. 
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The most noteworthy are those shown by the Hebrews, represented 
in these tables by the Yiddish-speaking group, and by a considerable 
proportion of the Russians. Table 129 indicates that the Yiddish 
make up a baro 0.1 per cent of all those engaged in farming, and but 
0.4 and 0.5 per cent, respectively, of those employed as blast-furnace 
and steam-railroad laborers. They are, on the other hand, 16.8 per 
cent of the manufacturing foremen, 16.3 per cent of the carpenters, 
27.8 per cent of the. physicians and surgeons, and 40.9 per cent of 
the salesmen in stores. 14 Table 133, moreover, shows that in three 
out of four of these last-named occupations the Yiddish-speaking group 
lead among the foreign born. Again, from Table 130, it is seen that 
only 0.6 per cent of the Hebrew males are employed as farmers, 0.3 per 
cent as coal-mine operatives, 0.6 per cent as blast-furnace laborers, 
and 0.3 per cent as steam-railroad laborers, but 7.6 per cent as manu- 
facturing foremen and overseers, 4.1 per cent as physicians and 
surgeons, 26.6 per cent as carpenters, and 59.7 per cent as salesmen 
in stores. 

The Hebrew women exhibit similar tendencies. The Yiddish- 
speaking females compose only 3.1 per cent of the foreign-born 
women employed in domestic service, but they are 7.2 per cent of 
the telephone operators, 9.7 per cent of the school-teachers, 43.9 per 
cent of the semiskilled clothing factory operatives, and 42.7 per cent 
of the stenographers and typists. 14 And Table 131 shows this ele- 
ment to be the most numerous group in the last two of these types 
of employment. 

There seems to be a clear disposition among the men and women 
of this ethnic group to avoid heavy manual labor and farming and 
to engage in skilled or semiskilled work and in commercial, clerical, 
managerial, and professional pursuits. It is interesting to relate this 
type of behavior to the urban tendency that appears to characterize 
the Hebrews, not only in the United States, but also in Europe. 
Obviously, a race of city dwellers would be ill-suited for agricultural 
work. Moreover, they would be better trained than would a peasant 
population for skilled and semiskilled labor, and for clerical, managerial, 
and professional work, which are typically associated with town life. 
This is not to say that the Hebrew foreign born are merely taking up 
occupations learned in "the old country." Such could not be the 
case with the womon employed as factory operatives, but it does 
seem that they bring with them to this country at least a disposition 
to take up certain occupations, and in many cases they probably 
already have a specific training for the vocations which they adopt 
in America. 

It inuit not be forgotteu that only tbe for ri^-tom whUt* In each of these occupations »re counted. 
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Tabus 181.— Numbrr and Pbii Cent Distribution, bt Selected Groups, 
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On the other hand, those foreigners of peasant stock — such as are 
most of the other present-day immigrants — are fitted neither by 
aptitude nor education for anything but agriculture or heavy labor. 
In default of extensive opportunities in the former lines of employ- 
ment, they have turned into the latter, as represented in these tables 
by blast-furnace and steam-railroad labor, and by coal mining. 

The English, Scotch, and Welsh are notable for their relatively 
small representation in farming and their large representation in coal 
mining. They make up only 3.3 per cent of the foreign-born farmers 
recorded in Table 129, which is less than the quota of any other " old" 
immigrant group except the Irish, while they are 8.1 per cent of the 
coal-mine operatives, which is more than the quota of all the other 
five northwest European groups combined. Moreover, in Table 130 
only 18.1 per cent of the natives of England, Scotland, and Wales are 
found in farming as contrasted with 41.1 per cent engaged as coal- 
mine operatives. As elsewhere in this section of this chapter, no 
significance attaches to the exact percentages just cited. The tables 
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or Fo he i on-born Whitx Females 10 Year* or Aax and Over in Typical 
tain States: 1020 
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» It Is probable that a considerable proportion of the persons returned as Russian In mother tongue 
in reality Hebrews. 



do, however, indicate that the English, Scotch, and Welsh are prob- 
ably much less occupied in farming and much more engaged in coal 
mining than most of the other "old" immigrants. The explanation 
of this tendency is obvious. Great Britain has, for the past 100 
years, undergone a process of urbanization and industrialization at 
least as pronounced as that which this country is experiencing. 
As a result, an increasing number of British natives are being born 
and reared out of contact with farm life. More than this, there are 
extensive coal mines in England and Wales. Consequently, it would 
seem that the immigrants from those countries are showing a disposi- 
tion to follow the occupational bent given them by their early training, 
so that comparatively few of them take up farming, while a consider- 
able number of thom— probably Welsh for the most part — continue 
to mine coal in America, as they did in the old country. 

It may further be observed that in both these respects the English, 
Scotch, and Welsh resemble such "now" immigrant nationalities as 
the Poles and Slovaks much more than they do the other "old" 
stocks. 
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As has been indicated above, the Irish males, like the British, 
avoid agriculture. Instead, they exhibit a wide diversity of occupa- 
tions. Table 129 shows them to compose all the way from 1.3 to 
10.5 per cent of the occupations listed therein, and Table 130 indi- 
cates that they are fairly heavily engaged in each occupation and 
concentrated in none. In fact, as is brought out in Table 134, the 
largest proportion of Irish males engaged in any single type of 
employment is only 18.5 per cent, which is considerably less than the 
corresponding percentage for any other group in the table. More- 
over, this rate applies to two occupations, coal mining and carpentry. 



Table 132. — Per Cent Distribution, bt Ttpical Occupations, op 
Selected Groups op Foreign-born White Females 10 Years op Age 
and Over, in Certain States: 1920 
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The Irish females do not display such a wide scattcration, for Table 
132 shows some 81.3 per cent of them to be engaged in domestic 
service, while of all the domestic servants enumerated in Table 131, 
43 per cent are Irish- 
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This large proportion of Irish girls and women engaged in domestic 
service is probably related to the excess of females over males in the 
foreign-born population of Irish extraction, reference to which has 
been made above. Apparently the Irish women established a secure 
place for themselves in this line of employment during the height of 
their migration 70 or 80 years ago and have found it their most 
profitable field of endeavor ever since. 

The varied activities of the Irish males are less easy to explain. It 
may be that, as a group given largely to city life, they have come to 
reflect, in their choice of occupation, the diversified industrial develop- 
ment of the average American city. 

It is interesting to note that some 24.5 per cent of the Irish men 
and boys are shown in Table 130 to be employed as steam railroad 
and blast furnace laborers. This is a larger percentage for these 
typical forms of unskilled labor than that shown by any other "old" 
immigrant group, and for that matter is higher than the percentage 
in these occupations displayed by the Yiddish, Russians, Bohemians, 
Moravians, and Poles among the "new" immigrants. It suggests 
the tendency of an agricultural people — such as many of the Irish 
are — to drop into the ranks of unskilled labor, if, after arriving 
in this country, they fail to continue in farming. It also illustrates 
once more the fact that, in so far as occupational distribution is 
concerned, there is no uniformity of behavior within either the "old" 
or "new" immigration. 

The three Scandinavian nationalities manifest one outstanding 
tendency. This is their heavy concentration in farming. Of the 
Swedish males, 81.4 per cent are shown in Table 130 to be farmers; 
of the Norwegian, 87.3 per cent; and of the Danish, 88.2 per cent. 
And, according to Table 129, these three groups together comprise 
38.5 per cent of all the various ethnic groups engaged in farming. 

This phenomenon is easily explained when it is remembered 
that these immigrants come from essentially agricultural countries. 
Moreover, at the time of their heaviest migration to the United 
States, abundant farm land in the northwest Mississippi Valley was 
still available for settlement. 

On the other hand, the Germans, whose principal immigration to 
this country antedates that of the Scandinavians and was therefore 
at a time when agricultural land was even more easily obtainable 
than the Scandinavians found it to be, do not exhibit as heavy a 
concentration in farming. Table 130 shows only 64.7 per cent to be 
thus engaged, relatively less than is the case with any of the three 
Scandinavian countries, besides tho Bohemians and Moravians, not 
to mention the English and French Canadians. 
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This circumstance may be the result of the limited nature of the 
data from which these percentages have been reckoned. 1 * On the 
other hand, it may indicate a stronger native disposition toward 
fanning among the Scandinavians than among the Germans. That 
such a difference between the two ethnic groups exists has already 
been suggested by the fact that the Scandinavians are concentrated 
in the northwestern Mississippi Basin, while the Germans have a 
very considerable representation in the urbanized and industrialized 
Middle Atlantic region. 1 * 



Table 133. — Ethnic Group Most Prominent in Each Typical Occupation, 

by Bex, in Certain States: 1920 1 
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SUMMARY 

This chapter may bo closed with the rather obvious statement 
that very much remains to be done in analyzing the occupational 
status of the foreign-born population. The data collected here are 
either so inclusive as to prevent adequate analysis or too meager 
to justify far-reaching conclusions. They show clearly that a wealth 
of interesting and significant information concerning the economic 
aspects of immigration could be obtained from the census returns. 

Immigration takes much of its importance from its rolation to the 
economic development of the United States. Not only does it 
influence the country's productive capacity, but it is intimately 
bound up with tho problems of labor. It is therefore to bo hoped 
that at some future time the census returns may be analyzed in 
further detail, to permit a thoroughgoing examination of this most 
important question. 

Perhaps the most striking aspect of the material is the evidence 
furnished by the tables presented in Section 2, to the effect that 
there are very marked differences in the economic activities of various 
ethnic groups. 

It may be remarked finally that, so far as the half million cases 
in this tabulation may be accepted as typical, the occupational differ- 
ences between tho various ethnic groups are significant only when 
applied to individual racial entities and not to the collectives known 
as the "old" and "now" immigration. The "old" immigrants, for 
example, decidedly do not all prefer to take up agriculture. The 
Irish, and the English, Scotch, and Welsh are engaged in farming to 
a very limited extent indeed, and even the Germans seem to be so 
employed to a smaller degree than tho Bohemians and Moravians, 
who are a central European, that is, a "new" immigrant people. 
Neither do the "new" immigrants engage chiefly in rough, unskilled 
labor, as is often stated. The Hebrews emphatically do not, and 
the Bohemians and Moravians are mostly farmers. On tho other 
hand, a considerable number of Irish, who are "old"' immigrants, 
par excellence, are so employed, whilo an even greater proportion of 
English, Scotch, and Welsh are seen to be coal-mine operatives; 
that is, arc engaged in work that is heavy and laborious and not so 
skilled but that the "unskilled" Polish, Italian, and Slovak peasants 
may also perform it. 

Again, these tables lend no support to the generally held opinion 
that the "old" immigrants are more given to occupations requiring 
some degree of education than the " new." The Hebrew women are 
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heavily represented among the stenographers and typists and the 
Hebrew men among salesmen in stores. As for professional occupa- 
tions, the Hebrews, Italians, and Russians together provide 52.4 per 
cent of the physicians and surgeons tabulated in Table 129, and the 
women from the same groups compose 17.9 per cent of the school- 
teachers listed in Table 131, which is a remarkably large proportion 
in view of the advantage possessed by the British, Irish, and English 
Canadians in their knowledge of the English language. 

At least, therefore, until more conclusive data are adduced to 
support a contrary conclusion, the distinctions between "old" and 
"new" immigration can not bo taken to imply any significant 
differences in the economic behavior of the congeries of races and 
nationalities subsumed under each term. 
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CONCLUSION 

In the foregoing chapters various phases of the immigrant problem 
have been examined. Many important aspects have been passed by, 
others have been taken up only in summary fashion; yet a body of 
data has been collated and analyzed which is sufficiently compre- 
hensive to warrant the reaching of certain general conclusions. 

They may be put under four headings: The significance of iinmigra- 
tion to American national life, the differences between the foreign 
and native population, the differences between the various elements in 
that foreign population, and the possibility of formulating a per- 
manent national immigration policy on the basis of the existing data. 

1. SIGNIFICANCE OF IMMIGRATION IN AMERICAN NATIONAL LIFE 

It seems almost superfluous to call attention to the profound signifi- 
cance to this country of its large foreign population. Yet, without 
some such analysis as that with which this monograph is concerned, 
one is likely to overlook the many and sundry ways in which 
immigration affects the life of the Nation. 

That the foreign population demands attention because of its mere 
size goes without saying. Considerably more than 13 in every 100 of 
the whole population are foreign born and about 20 more are the 
offspring of foreign parents, while the number of those whose grand- 
parents and great-grandparents were born in other lands can only be 
conjectured. 

More than this, the age composition of the immigrants causes them 
to be of even greater numerical importance among the adult popu- 
lation, so that they number more than one in five among the popu- 
lation of voting age. 

This calls attention to the fact that immigration is closely related to 
the governmental problems of this country, for, as a result of it, a 
share in the responsibilities of citizenship in this self-governing com- 
monwealth has been given to tens of thousands who were born and 
reared under other flags, other traditions, and other ideals of govern- 
ment, and to tens of thousands more whose Americanism has been 
inevitably and indelibly colored by nurture through childhood and 
youth at the hands of parents born abroad. 
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Again, the chapter just concluded indicates that this country's 
economic problems are closely bound up with those of immigration. 
Immigration means a labor supply, abundant and willing, for Ameri- 
can industry. Immigration means competition with American labor, 
diverse standards of living leading to a disorganized wage market, 
and group antipathies giving rise to perplexing problems of trade- 
union organization and of workshop management. Immigration 
means a gradual infiltration of foreigners and their children into rough, 
heavy, low-paid work and the beginnings of a caste system based on 
ethnic lines. And immigration has, until a generation ago, meant 
heavy accessions to those pioneers of toil who dug the canals, laid 
the railroads, cleared the forests, and planted the farms on America's 
fast fading frontiers. 

Of deeper significance is the bearing of immigration on the ethnic 
life of the country. As pointed out below, it has introduced an im- 
mense conglomerate of racial strains into the population. Moreover, 
the statistics of marriage and of births show that these newer breeds 
are multiplying apace, while the data concerning intermarriages indi- 
cate that they are crossing rapidly with each other and even more 
rapidly with the native stock. 

On the other hand, a study of the death rates of the native and 
foreign elements suggests that the latter possess, for the present 
at least a lower vitality than the former, so tbat their long-run 
increase is not so great as their immediate prolificacy indicates. 
Moreover, it has been seen that the fecundity of the native stock is, 
on the whole, probably about the same as that of the second and 
succeeding generations of foreigners. Yet, again, the paucity of 
women among the present generation of foreigners is found materially 
to have limited the number of their offspring and to have stimulated 
matings of foreign fathers and native mothers and a consequent 
absorption by the native stock of a considerable proportion of foreign 
blood. Finally, it is well to remember that there are certain areas, 
notably in the "old South," where infusions of foreign blood have 
been almost negligible and where, excepting the possibility of unions 
between negroes and white persons, the old American stock con- 
tinues to breed practically "pure." 1 

Consequently, the old colonial stock has by no means been over- 
whelmed by the foreign element. It is true that tho population of 
100 years hence will be ethnically very different from that which 
witnessed the founding of the Republic, yet the older stock appears 
to have withstood remarkably well the initial shock of the foreign 
invasion, to be still the dominant racial element, and to be on the 
way to accomplishing a gradual absorption of the various immigrant 

1 Cf. Dotted States Bureau of the Census: A Century of Population Orowth, Washington, lflos, pp. 87-89, 
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breeds. Whether the native American type could continue indefi- 
nitely to hold its own if a reversal of conditions should bring about 
for another two or three decades an immigrant wave comparable 
in volume to that which ended in 1914 is, however, quite another 
matter. 

There is one further factor which tends to mitigate the disturbing 
influence of immigration upon the ethnic composition of the Ameri- 
can population. This is the fact that a large proportion of the foreign- 
born population have come from the same countries as did the original 
American stock. The English, Scotch, Welsh, and some of the 
Irish spring from the same population out of which the bulk of the 
original settlers of this country were drawn. Moreover, the English, 
Scotch, and Welsh immigration has persisted with remarkable 
strength right down to the present, not bulking as large propor- 
tionately as in the early decades of the nineteenth century, yet 
remaining sufficiently heavy to constitute a significant and steady 
reinforcement to the country's original ethnic stock. Furthermore, 
there has been, particularly in recent years, an unceasing infiltration 
of large numbers of Canadians of the same English, Scotch, and 
Welsh extraction. Finally, the statistics of intermarriage show that 
the English, Scotch, and Welsh, as well as the Canadians, have 
amalgamated very rapidly with the native American elements. 

2. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN FOREIGN AND NATIVE POPULATIONS 

If the foreigners arriving in this country for the past century had 
been, like the English, Scotch, and Welsh, essentially similar in 
race, language, and culture to the original American type, the immi- 
grant problem would be neither so complex nor so deep-rooted as 
it is to-day. That there is, however, no such uniformity has been 
amply demonstrated in the foregoing chapters. 

The most obvious contrast between native and foreign elements 
is that of ethnic origin. No account has been taken in this study 
of the various oriental groups, which are of a type unmistakably 
different from the white or "Caucasus" element in this country. 
Instead, attention has been focused on the European, Levantine, 
and American immigration. Nevertheless, even this limited study 
has revealed the existence of a not inconsiderable number of 
colored peoples among the current immigration to this country. 
Negro immigration has been seen to be on the increase. Moreover, 
there is a very heavy infusion of Indian blood in the Mexican 
element that has assumed such large proportions in recent years. 1 

> " Of those who oomprlm the ninety or mem million people living in Mexico, Central America, the 
West Indies, and South America, only * minor fraction are of the race elements usually regarded an white." 
FocfBter: The Rada) Problems Involved In Immigration from Latin America and tbe West Indies to 
the United States; V. 8. Department of Labor. 1W8, p. 41. 
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In this connection it is interesting to note that the part-Indian 
Mexicans are most heavily settled in the West South Central divi- 
sion, adjacent to the East South Central and South Atlantic divi- 
sions, where tho negro population is heaviest. 

Within the white race itself there are, moreover, important ethnic 
differences. Tho precise nature of these differences can not be deter- 
mined without a thorough canvass of the anthropological structure of 
modern Europe — a task far beyond the limits of this monograph. It 
is, however, obvious that such immigrants as are drawn from central, 
southern, and eastern Europe and the Levant — and they are more 
than half of the present-day foreign-born population — have little 
ethnic affinity with the descendents of the English, Welsh, Scotch, 
and Scotch-Irish who predominated among the early settlers of this 
country. Whether or not these " new " immigrant stocks are inferior 
or superior to the original colonial element, they are most assuredly 
very different from it. 

An almost equally significant point of distinction between the 
immigration of to-day and the native population is that of language. 
The vast majority of the population of this country is English- 
speaking. Its schools, its courts, its Constitution, its laws, its litera- 
ture, its business life all make use of the English language. Yet 
nearly four-fifths of the foreign-born population of 1920 come from 
non-English-speaking countries. More than this, many of the 
immigrants of to-day speak languages which have only the remotest 
affinity to the English tongue, many of them, such as the Yiddish 
and tho Arabic, not even using the same alphabet 

Less easily traced are the cultural differences between Che native 
and immigrant populations. Indeed, relatively little reference to 
them has been made in the course of this monograph, for cultural 
characteristics are ordinarily such as to escape statistical enumeration 
and analysis. That the type of civilization to which the average 
immigrant is accustomed differs significantly from that predominant 
in this country is, however, indicated by the preceding paragraph. 
Difference in language implies difference in culture — is, in fact, an 
essential clement in it. There is little doubt but that the immigrant, 
whose mother tongue is foreign to the native American's speech, also 
brings with him traditions, customs, and ideologies different from 
those of the native. What the nature of these differences may be, 
and whether they are superior to American social life or are symptom- 
atic of a lower cultural level, are questions that can not be consid- 
ered here. It is sufficient that attention should be called to their 
existence and to their very great significance to the Nation's future. 
For, whether or not there are, as many students believe, inherent 
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and ineradicable differences between the native American people 
and some, at least, of the immigrant stocks, the cultural divergence 
between the native population and many of these foreign elements 
are sufficiently well defined and widespread to make inevitable a 
profound modification of this Nation's customs and ideals, particu- 
larly in those portions of the country most densely populated by the 
foreign born. And it may further be observed that contrasts of this 
sort, more especially in the field of language and religion, are, together 
with ethnic differences, particularly productive of misunderstanding 
and prejudice between native and foreigner, and so are disruptive 
of that unity and solidarity within the population which is indis- 
pensable to the common welfare. 

At this point reference should be made to one feature in which at 
least the present generation of immigrants differs from the native 
population, namely, their age and sex ratio. Whether the fact that 
the average immigrant to-day comes to this country unaccompanied 
by women and children implies a difference in custom from the na- N ~ 
tive population, particularly in respect to family life, is a matter that 
is open to question. It has been seen that it is, at least, possible that 
economic pressure is mainly responsible for this characteristic of 
present-day immigration. Whatever its cause, however, it is 
certain that the results of this phenomenon must make an impor- 
tant — albeit a temporary — impress upon the social life of the country. 
It means that thousands of the men who come to this country 
are unable to enter into normal family relations. Some of them 
are probably "birds of passage," who intend to return in a few years 
to wives or sweethearts in "the old country"; 3 others are eventu- 
ally joined by their wives in this country; still others marry Ameri- 
can girls. Yet, as has been seen, a considerable proportion remain 
unmarried throughout their stay here, while many of the rest are 
single, or temporarily absent from their wives for a considerable 
time. 

The consequences of this situation are obvious. Many immigrants 
are forced to live in congregate boarding houses, to the detriment of 
their own and of the public health. Others enter families of other 
immigrants as lodgers, thereby increasing congestion and endanger- 
ing family life. 4 More than this, the deleterious effect upon any 
community's morale of the presence within it of a largo number of 
temporarily or permanently celibate men in the physical prime of 
life is so obvious as to require no discussion. 



« Cf. Reports of the Immigration Commission, vol. 1, pp. 447-»fi0. 
« CL Reports of the Immigration Commission. toI. 1, pp. 7*8-751. 
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3. DIFFERENCES AMONG VARIOUS IMMIGRANT STOCKS 

Almost as striking as the divergencies between the native and for- 
eign elements are those to be found among the immigrants them- 
selves. For that matter many of these contrasts are more striking 
than those to be observed between the native Americans and certain of 
the foreign strains. For example, there is a far groater dissimilarity 
between the Englishman and the Syrian than between that same 
Englishmen and an American descendant of the original colonial 
stock. 

First of all, tnere are differences of nationality within the foreign 
stock. The classification of the foreign born according to country 
of birth, in Chapter V, calls attention to the heterogeneity of the 
immigrant population in this respect. And this heterogeneity is of 
moment to the American Nation, for it means that the misunder- 
standings, antipathies, and hostilities derived from the nationalistic 
rivalries of the older countries are reproduced among the foreign 
population of the United States. 

Ethnic differences between the several immigrant groups are of 
almost as great importance as national. On the one hand, they may 
tend to offset national divergencies in that certain types — the Hebrew, 
for example — are found throughout various nationalities. On the 
other hand, they may further complicate the differences arising out 
of nationality, in that several distinct and mutually antagonistic 
groups may come from the same political jurisdiction, such as the 
Greeks, Syrians, Armenians, and Hebrews, migrating from Turkey 
in Asia. 

More than this, ethnic differences are of greater long-run signifi- 
cance to this country than national, for the effect of the latter may 
be largely overcome after one or two generations, but the effect of 
the former may be transmitted, in some degree, at least, for several 
generations. 

The nature of the data upon which this monograph is based has 
not permitted any adequate discussion of the various ethnic types 
among the immigrants, much less the physical and psychological 
characteristics peculiar to each. Here, as in other features of this 
study, littlo more can be done than to point out the fact that they 
exist and require further analysis. 

Related in part to ethnic stock is language. The wide variety of 
mother tongues among the immigrants has been pointed out in a 
previous chapter. It need only be observed here that differences in 
the native speech of the immigrants tend to aggravate and complicate 
the problems resulting from their divergence in nationality and race. 
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Some account has been taken in this study of dissimilarities in vigor 
and virility among the immigrants. Certain groups have been found 
to be much longer lived than others. Some diseases decimate one 
group but leave another relatively unscathed. There are wide varia- 
tions in birth rates; likewise in infant mortality. The consequences 
of these differences have been indicated elsewhere. Certain ethnic 
strains are, relative to their numbers, probably making a larger 
long-run contribution to the population than others — for example, the 
Scandinavians as compared with the Italians. Moreover, certain ele- 
ments seem better able to stand up under the stress of the life they en- 
counter here and to be correspondingly more effective economically and 
otherwise than others, such as the urbanized Hebrews as compared 
with the urbanized Irish. Whether, however, differences of this sort 
represent divergent inheritances of survival power, or merely con- 
trasting conditions of environment, training, and induration to par- 
ticular conditions, this study provides no basis of determining. 

As pointed out above, matters of culture ordinarily escape statis- 
tical analysis. Nevertheless, certain striking dissimilarities between 
the immigrant groups in this respect have been observed.' They 
have been seen to differ in a marked degree as regards intermarriage 
with each other and with the native Americans. Again, certain 
groups — namely, the Irish and Hebrew — have been found to show 
a decided preference for urban life, whereas others appear to seek a 
rural environment, albeit it seems that the majority settle in urban 
or rural localities according to the weight of economic influences. 

The citizenship status of the immigrants has been seen to present 
many contrasts. In this connection, as in many others in this mono- 
graph, the data available for analysis are not such as to admit of 
any final conclusion as to the relative assimilability of the several 
immigrant stocks. The material leaves no doubt as to the existence 
of noteworthy differences, not only in the proportion of persons 
naturalized among the various foreign groups but also in the prompt- 
ness with which these groups seek citizenship. 

Furthermore, the chapter immediately preceding this one has 
indicated that the several immigrant groups vary considerably as 
regards their economic life. 

Finally, a striking series of contrasts has been found among the 
immigrants in regard to the year of their immigration and the region 
of origin. On the whole, those immigrants who migrated to America 
a generation or more ago came from northern and western Europe, 
while the later arrivals have come from central, southern, and east- 
ern Europe and Asia Minor. So clear cut is this line of cleavage that 
the two groups are customarily termed the "old" and "new" immi- 
gration, as they have been in this treatise. The distinction has, 
however, been found not to be of such universal application as it is 
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commonly believed to be. As a generalized description of the flow 
of immigration to this country, it has been found to be only partially 
accurate, since certain nationalities which are most numerous among 
the "new" immigration, chronologically considered, are classified in 
the "old" immigration, territorially considered, and vice versa. 
Furthermore, as a clue to the economic, civic, and physical charac- 
teristics of the immigrants, this classification has been found to be 
of only limited value. In no single instance of the rate of inter- 
marriage with native Americans has any significant correlation with 
the "old" and "new" immigrant grouping been found. In other 
cases, as in urbanization and sex ratio, such correlation as the surface 
data indicate disappears under close analysis or seems to be, at least 
in part, the resultant of other factors. 

This is not to say that the classification of this section of the 
foreign stock into "old" and "new" immigrants is not a valuable 
one. It calls attention to certain broad tendencies in American 
immigration, and for some purposes is a useful summary expression. 
More than this, there is probably a substantial correspondence 
between the cultural characteristics of the immigrants and the division 
of northwestern from central, south, and eastern European. The 
differences in intermarriage follow this line of cleavage, and, as 
pointed out in the discussion of that phenomenon, it is entirely 
likely that other cultural differences accompany this one, and, 
indeed, are responsible for it. A more thorough canvassing than 
has been possible here of the type of civilization found among the 
immigrants may very possibly, therefore, uncover a whole series of 
important contrasts associated with that distinction between "old" 
and "new" immigrants. But the data embodied in this monograph, 
at least, make it seem unlikely that the distinction will prove of any 
material value in the study of other features of the foreign stocks, 
particularly those involved in inherent characteristics of mind and 
body, and that, rather, the most fruitful basis of differentiation is 
the individual nationality or ethnic strain. 6 

In this connection one final observation may be offered. There 
are other immigrant elements than European and Levantine and 
other broad fines of demarcation than that of "old" and "new" 
immigration. In addition to the oriental Asiatic immigration, which 
is beyond the limits of this study, there is the North, Central, and 
South American, not to mention that from the Atlantic Islands. 
And certain groups within this foreign element are of substantial 
numerical importance, while others, such as the negro and part- 
negro migration from the West Indies and the Atlantic Islands, have, 

* For a contrary opinion. see Laughlin, li. U.: "Analysis of America's Modern Melting Pot;" Hear- 
ings before toe Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, Sixty-seventh Congreaa, third session, 
Not. 21, im 
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because of their race, a significance out of all proportion to their 
numbers. Neither must it be forgotten that at least one group — 
namely, the Mexican — is much more truly a "new" immigrant 
people than many of those from central, south, or eastern Europe, 
and, being largely Indian, is a distinct racial type. 

4. THE STATISTICAL BASIS FOB A PERMANENT IMMIGRATION POLICY 

The immigrant question is of no more interest to the student of 
social and economic science than it is to the publicist, for, as the 
preceding portions of this chapter have demonstrated, many of this 
country's social and civic problems are intimately connected with 
that of immigration. Therefore, any information which may be 
forthcoming concerning the immigrant and bis children is of value for 
the material it may provide to those concerned in the formulation of 
national policy. 

What contribution do the statistical facts on immigration, as 
epitomized in this monograph, make to this work of policy formula- 
tion? Relatively little, it must be acknowledged. 

This monograph has, it may be hoped, added somewhat to the 
common fund of knowledge relating to the immigrant in America, 
It has set forth a considerable body of data from which certain 
generalizations have been drawn and certain tendencies traced. 
The same observation could be applied to many other statistical 
studies in the same field. Furthermore, some of the results of 
this and similar discussions may be of direct use to the publicist. 
Such material, for example, as that relating to the numbers and 
territorial distribution of the foreign born might well be taken into 
account in determining the Nation's attitude toward them, particularly 
as regards programs for "Americanization." 

Nevertheless, neither this nor any other statistical study provides 
the material for a full-rounded immigration policy. For such a 
policy would, necessarily, have to rest on the answer to a series of 
questions which can not be answered on the basis of the existing data. 
Exactly how has immigration affected the Nation's economic life? 
What difference has immigration made to tho Nation's social, cultural, 
or civic life? How is it modifying the Nation's ethnic composition, 
its general appearance, its physical fitness? Precisely what are the 
characteristics — physical, psychological, cultural — of the various 
immigrant groups? What of these characteristics are inherited-; 
what are mainly environmental in origin? What groups, if any, are 
superior to others? Finally, just what is an immigrant group; is it 
essentially nationalistic in nature, or is it linguistic, or is it ethnic? 
These are the questions the answers to which can furnish the basis for 
a well-grounded immigration policy, and anything approaching ado- 
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quate answers to the queries can not be derived from this study. 
Neither can they be drawn from other statistical studies without 
sacrificing some of the safeguards of scientific method. Some of 
the topics covered by them are outside the province of statistical 
inquiry. Others must wait upon more extensive enumeration 
and more thorough tabulation than have yet been achieved. Still 
others, such as the measurement of racial mental ability, are only 
beginning to be made the subject of scientific inquiry .• 

The present fund of statistical information relating to immigra- 
tion — extensive as it is — can not, thcreforo, be accepted as in any 
way providing a proper statistical background for a permanent 
immigration policy. It furnishes certain materials that may be of 
use in the formulation of such a policy. But it derives perhaps its 
greatest value from the fact that it calls attention to the importance 
of the immigrant problem; that it indicates the questions that must 
be elucidated before securely established solutions can be devised 
for this problem; and that it suggests the paths that may most 
profitably be followed in seeking the answers to these questions. 

• Ct Brtefaam: A Study of Anmioan Intelli«i Doo. i'ducoton, 1923. 
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22.3 
111 
1L0 
24 

as 

1ft 

no 

203 



14.0 
30.6 
12 6 
28.3 
29 0 
37.4 

27.3 
23.5 

16.0 

1L8 
A3 
18.7 
19.9 
17.5 

aa 4 

0 4 

&5 
304 

13.0 

ii. e 

08 

8.9 
7.1 
8.7 
L4 
43 
0.8 
04 

0a 
la 

LS 
07 
08 
0ft 

08 
38 
10 

7.8 

17.4 
04 

18.7 

117 
08 

24.1 

no 

117 
22 1 
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White Stock IN Total Population, FOR DIVISIONS AND States: 1920 



WHITE rOTCLATlOR BT MATITITT AND PAKENTAOB 








go tc lock 
























Total 


t 






N^ivcwhit* 






Number 


Percent 


Number 


Per cent 


Numb*. 


— 








58, 421. 957 


8.8 


36. 89ft, 958 


34.4 


13,712,754 


13.0 


22 686,204 


2L5 


1 


1803,140 
8, A3 1,012 
11,790,370 
7,471548 
8, 770,416 
0, 092, 782 
1059,7X5 
4002,508 
1887.387 


87.0 
43.3 
54.0 
59.6 
62 8 
68..", 
68.0 
60. 0 
61.0 


1512 930 
12.010. 828 
0,148,492 
4,749,839 
869. 524 
374.766 
1. 155, 942 
1,210.391 
2 466,247 


— — 

61.0 
54. 0 
429 
37.9 
6.2 
8. 1 
11.3 
36.3 
44.3 


1,87a 654 
4,012, 575 
3, 223, 279 
L 371, 061 
316, 92(1 
71.939 

431225 

1,033,868 


25.3 
211 
15,0 

iao 

2.8 

as 

4.5 
13.0 
18.6 


2,642276 
7,008, 2"3 
5,025,213 
1377. 878 
553,604 
202,826 

757! 166 
1.432 379 


317 
31.9 
27.6 
26.9 
10 
13 

as 

227 
25.7 


2 
8 
4 

6 
« 
7 
8 
9 
10 


400,780 
225, M 2 
228,325 
1,230,773 

449*306 


04.0 
50 9 
64.8 
81.0 
28,7 
32.5 


260.015 
216,819 
123,492 

2,572,751 
430.427 


85.1 
48-9 
35.0 
66. 8 
69.6 
65,9 


107,340 
91.233 
44,526 
L077, 534 
173,499 
370,613 


14.0 

2a 6 

110 
28.0 
28.7 

27.3 


181608 
125,586 
78,966 
1,405,217 

mm 


21.2 
28.3 
224 
38.8 
40.9 
38.6 


U 
12 
18 
14 
16 
10 


3, 668, 206 
1, 212, 675 
4,750,071 


35. 3 
38 4 
54.5 


6,503, 761 
1,824.412 
3,082,655 


62 9 

57.8 
42.3 


2.786,112 
738.013 
1,387,850 


26.8 
23.4 
15.0 


1717,649 
1,085, 799 
1204,805 


358 
34.4 
26,3 


17 
18 
10 


8,669.122 
4329.544 
3,0(W,.'«3 
1,870. 447 
1,064,694 


63. 7 
70.8 
47.8 
46.5 

4a i 


1,002.771 
619, .127 
3,232,770 
1,931. 180 
1.582.244 


33.0 
17.7 
49.8 
52 6 
5*. 4 


078,697 
150, 808 
1,206,951 
726,635 
480,128 


1L8 
5.1 
18.6 
10.8 

17.5 


1,234.074 
368,959 
1025,819 
1,204. 545 
1,108,116 


21.3 
12 9 
31.2 
328 
41. » 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


(527.637 
1,528,553 
2.536,936 
307, 966 
308.598 
757,064 
1,808,804 


84.7 
63-6 
74.6 
SX1 
48.6 
58.4 
74.0 


1,541,800 
855.628 
6SM08 

43i, m 
3\o,m 

522, 155 
400,102 


64.6 
35.6 
20-2 
66.8 
48.8 
40.3 
226 


486, 164 
225.647 
186,038 
131,500 
82 391 

111 578 


20.4 
14 
5.6 
20.3 
110 
1LS 
12 


LOOS, 145 
629,981 
601082 
300,485 
228, 158 


412 
213 
14.7 
415 
35.8 
28.7 
114 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 


139,878 
893, 088 
239, 488 
1,834,404 
1, 232, 857 
1,765,203 
700,418 
1,642, (597 
632,295 


62.7 
61.6 
54.7 
66.5 
84.3 
69.0 
47.5 
68.7 
55.0 


52,730 
311,040 
87, 372 
83,415 
144,378 
18,579 
19, 120 
49,417 
105,858 


23.6 

21.5 
20.0 
3.6 
0.0 
tt7 
1.1 
1.6 

iao 


10,810 
108. 177 
28,54* 
3a 785 
61.909 
7.099 
6.401 


10 

7.0 
IS 
L3 
12 

as 
a 4 

0.6 
4.4 


32,929 
209,472 
58,824 
52,630 
82 472 
11. 477 
12 719 


118 
114 
114 
13 
10 
a 4 
as 

1.0 
15 


32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
30 
40 


2,039, 134 
1,832,757 
1,894, 129 
826, 783 


84.4 
78.4 
59.4 
46.3 


14L 436 
53,239 

27,200 


ao 1 

28 
23 

L5 | 


3a 780 
15,478 

'JSS 


1.8 

a7 
as 
a4 


111040 
37, 758 
35,241 
19, 181 


16 

1.6 
L6 
1.1 


41 
42 
43 
44 


1,226,692 
041,724 
1,679. 107 
8,112,363 


7tt 0 
82.4 
82.8 
66.7 


53,065 
154,887 
142, 087 


8.0 
8.6 

7.0 
17.3 


13,075 
44, 871 

36a 519 


08 

16 
10 

7.7 


39,090 
111 010 
102, U9 


12 
11 
10 
16 


45 
40 
47 
48 


275,603 
294,282 
122,884 
603.041 
278,817 
151, 145 
345,781 
36,285 


50.2 
68. 1 
63.2 
64.2 

75.8 
45.3 
54.7 
46. 0 


218,457 
13L416 

67,262 
321,062 

61,356 
14a S>4 
108, 130 

84,414 


47. 1 
30 4 
34.6 
34.2 
17.0 
420 
43.6 
44.6 


93.930 
38,993 
2\255 
116. 954 
29.077 
7X009 
56,455 
14,802 


17.1 
10 

110 

114 
11 

214 

no 
111 


164,887 
92 453 
42 007 

204. 108 
32.279 
62,205 

181065 
11012 


30.0 
21.4 
21.0 
21.7 
10 
110 
31.1 
213 


40 

so 

51 
52 
88 
54 
55 
50 


711,708 
407,726 
1,677,959 


62.6 
63.5 
40.0 


608,071 
271,430 
1.586,756 


44.8 
84.6 

». 


25a 056 
103, 151 
681.662 


114 
110 
110 


358.010 
161269 
906,004 


214 
21.0 
214 


87 
58 
50 
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Table 136. — Per Cent or Native and Foreign Born in Total 
Popclation, for DivtBioNB and States: 1850-1920 



C.8. 



Gkoo. dits.: 
New England. 
Mid, Atlantic 
E. N. Central 
W. N. Central. 
South Atlantic 
E. 8. Central.. 
W. 8. Central. 
Mountain 
Pacific.. . 



tarn 


UN 


1X2 


9.7 


15.0 


11.3 


20 s 


17. S 


17.3 


1X2 


1ft. 0 


11. S 


3.0 


11 


la 


L5 


7.3 


0.3 


118 


18 


34. » 


71. « 



New England: 



N. 
V< 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut . . .[ 
Mil' Atlamtk: 

New York 

New Jersey... 

Pennsylvania. 
E. N. Central: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin 
W. N. ctm: 

M Innesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 
8oi*Tn Atlantic 

Delaware. 

Maryland 

Dlst. of Col 

Virginia 

West Virginia. 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

E. 8. Central. 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 



7.8! ft. 01 ft, 5 
0.1 6.4 4.5 
14.3 10.4 10.7 
34.21 31.1 1ft. 5 
25.5 31 4 18.3 

•j) i| 17. i ia i 

31.2 
112 
111 

14. Oj 14 O 11.0 
&4j IN s.6 
20 3! 10 0 IS. I 
22. ft) 10.0 13.8 
34 . Ai 35. 7 3ft. 2 




W. 8. Central 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Mountain: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado. 

New Mexico 

Arizona. 

Utah... 

Nevada 
Panne: 
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137. — Per Cent or Native White and Foreign Write Stock in 
Total Population, for Divisions and States: 1800-1920 



1 AND 



U.S. 



QXOQ. iuvm 

New England. 
Mid. Atlantic. 
K. N. Central. 
W. N.Central 
South Atlantic 
E. 8. Central . 
W. 8. Central 

Mountain 

Paclfte 

New England 
Maine 

N Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island . 

Connecticut... 
Mm. Atlantic: 

New York.... 

New Jersey... 

Pennsylvania. 
E.N. Central: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

W. N. Central: 

Minnesota.... 

Iowa 

MisBouri 

North Dakota. 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 



Native white at 
native parentage 



im 



i»it 



55.3 53.8 53 S> 54.8 



MM 



37.0 
♦3.3 

tLt 

5ft 8 
(528 
88. 5 
88.0 

saol 

51. » 



39.9 
41 8 1 
53.4 
56.11 

oaz 

84.8' 
05.71 
55.7 
50.3 



44. 9 

47.9 

sa i 

54.7 
58. 5 
62.8 
81.7 
5L1 
48. 2 



SI. Si 
50.8 
53.» 
55.8 
57.2 
82.3 
58.4 
40.8 
47.0 



8. Atlantic: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Diat. of Col.. 

Virginia 

WestVirginia 

N. Carolina . 

8. Carolina.... 

Georgia 

Florida. 

K. 8. Central 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama. 

Mississippi 

W. 8. Central: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Mount aim: 

Montana 

Idaho......... 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico.. 

Ariioaa 

Utah 

Nevada....... 

Pacttic: 

Washington .. . 

Oregon........ 

California 



84 8 

50.9 
84.8 
31.0 
28.7 
32 5 



88. 

53.5 

84.4 

32.8 

29.5 

35.5 



71. « 78. 6, 
68.9 67.4 
65.6 67.8 
368 U 7 
33.8 39 8 
41.0 47.9 



Total 



34.4 35.1 



81.0 
54. Oi 
42 6. 
37.9 

e.2 

3. 

11. 3 
36.3 
44.3 



59.0 
53 9 
44.8 
4! .5 
G 0 

20 
ia» 

40 0 

45. 



35.1 
48.9 
35.0 
66.8 
0ft 6 

"1 

82 ft, 



33.0 

46.4 
35. 1 
W"i 0 
68.7 
63. 1 
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32 S 



53.9 
49.9 
45.2 
426 
5.7 
4.2 
11.4 
43.3 
46.7 



28.7 
40 9 
34. 2 
61. » 
64.0 
57.2 



50. 2| 56. 7 
52 4 48. 4 

3*. 3 36.3 




Foreign-born white 



13. Oj 115 




14. 0 14.8 
20 .61 22 4 
12 6 14.0 



28.0 
28.7 
37.1 

26.8 
23.4 
15.9 

11.81 
5. 1 
18 6 
19.8 

17.6 

2ft 4 

9.4 
6.5 
20 3 



31. 2 
32 8 
2ft 5 

29. 9 
25.9 
18.8 

12 6 
& 

21.3 
21 

220 

26.2 
12 3 
7.0 
27.1 
12 9j 17. 
II. 6 14.8 
6.2 &0 



8.9 

70 
6.5 

1.3 

4.2) 

a 37 
a 4 

0.6 

M 

a r 

0.8 

a 4 

as 

26 
20 

7.7 

17.1 
9 0 
13 0 
12 4 
8. 1 
23 4 
12 6 
1ft I 



12 4 



14.5 



25.7 

21. 

18, 

14. 81 
2 0| 
1. 
4. 

17. 

19. 



24.2 



23 
1.6 
4.6 
20 2 
22 ft 



Native white of 
foreign or miied 



21.5 



35, 7 
21.5) 3L0^ 28.9 
18.6 
17.3 

4.0 
23 
6,8 
227 
25,7 



UM 



2ft 5 



31.3 



8(i 
8.0 
7.4 
1.3 
4. 

a 

0 4 

0.6 
4.5 

L7 
0.8 
0.9 

0.5 

LI 
2 1 
24 
6.2 

34.4 
12 4 

18 6 
15.9 
6,9 
22 W 
17.0 
220 



44.81 46.9 44.6 42 4| 12 4 21. 1 
34 fij 35. 4 33. s| 30.8 12 0 15.3 
: | 48.6 61.1 50.6: 19.0 21.8 



12 4 

21.41 

12 0 
29.9 
31.2 
30.1 

20.0 
228 
16 0 

11.0 
66 
20.0 
223 
24.9 

28.8 
11 

6.0 
35.3 
220 
16.6 

8.0 

7.4 

7.8 
7.0 
1.0 
23 

a 

0.4 
0.5 
26 

23 

0 . 9 
08 

as 

1. i 

A 8 
26 
6.8 

25 6 

13 5 
17.0 
16.8 

6 H 
18.2 
10.1 

2a 3 

lft 7 
110 

21.3 



11.0 
10.2 
112 
29. 2 
307 
215 



27.6 28.0 
26.91 27.6 
3.6 
26 
0.9 
324 
25, 1 



21. 2> 
28.31 
224 
38.8 
40.0 
38.0, 



18.2 



20.(1 18.3 



28. 2 
28.5 
28 8 
27.8 
17 
3 0 
7.3 
30. 
37.1 



15,3 



23.0 
28,8 
25.8 
228 
18 
21 
6.5 
323 
23-3 



11.3 



22 0 19.5 113 
31.1 21.2 18 7 
31 81 32 0 27 I 
35.91 32 7 27.3 
32 01 31. 1 25.9 



20. 1 35, 8 
22 7 31 4? 
16- ft 26.3 

12 S( 31. 3 
0.A 12 ■ 
22 0; 31, 21 
25.9 32 8 
30 7 41.9 



32 0 32 21 
30.7 3A6 
23.6 227 



15. A 
16 0 

1 7 

42 ■ 
36. 1 
19 0 

10 3 

7.8 
9.0 
80 
1. 1 

2 5 

a 2 

05 

0. 6 
16 

3.3 

1. 1 
1.0 
0.6 

1.3 
14 
1.0 
0.8 



17.5 
22 1 
20 0 
0,8 
10.8 
217 
25, 1 



44.2 
20. 2 
14 
40 

.V, H 
28.7 
10.4 

118 
114 
12 4 
23 
60 
0.4 
08 
1.0 
0.5 

16 

1.6 
L5 
LI 

22 
0.1 
50 
9.0 



2H.2 30.0 



21.4 
21.0 
3L7 
0.0 
12 0 
31. 1 
253 



24. 1 26.4 
16. 1 2L0 
24 2 20. 4 



21.5 
110 
3(1 8 
34.3, 
44. g 



30.6 
25.7 
203 



220 21.6 
US 118 
31.1 37.3 
31 4 29.3 
46.2, 420 



IV 3 46. ft 39 . S 
28.4 20.2 26.8 
IS. 7 16.0 10-3 
42 51 41.8 32 2 



37 21 38. 9 



3a 4| 

17.3 

12 8) 
14. 8 

lie; 
L S 

17 
0 4 

OlT. 

18 



6.4 
1.8 

1.6 
M 

23 
8.8 
5,7 
0.3 

38.4 
32 1 
223 
227 
20 
20 6 
25.2 
25.6 



sae 228 



31.3 



12 8 

12 0 
12 1 
12 0 
1.8 
& 1 
0 4 

16 



0 5 
20 

1.0 
L3 

25 
7.8 
0. 1 
ft* 



16,6 

10 5 
16.0 
12 5 
1.5 
24 

a4 
ao 

Ll 
10 

0.7 
L0 
L5 
1.3 

21 
20 
L8 
23 



3ft 3) 21. 7 
30.4 229 
20.51 222 
22 6 10.3 
0.2J 7.8 
20.9 15.0 
4t 8 »0 5 
27. 7j 20. 3 



217 310 10.3 
3a 1 30 6; 12 7 
J6.7 20.7 26.4 
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Tab i e 138. — Urbanisation or Native and Foreign White Stock, fob 

Divibions and States: 1920 





VKBAHUATIOK 








rtA CENT 






















Foraign white stock 




Totiil 
Dorjula- 

J ... . 

tlon 


populat" 




iMiuive 
white of 
native 


To 


tal 


Panign. 

born 


Native 
white of 


DIVISION" AND STATE 


















white 


foreign or 
mixed par. 




| 


— 


s. 
g 




5 = «= 
c a° 


— a c 


: = ; 


»- _ — 




9i e 
~ -'- -. 


3 Bj 






a 

1 


a 

1 


It 




"La 










m 






1 7*11 ml' 'I*' u — 


10S, 710, 030 


■.rt, OXF1, OW 


51. 


4 


OO. t> 


t " *] 

1 aV 




4fi n 


13.0 


IX 1 


21.5 


2X0 


Ocor.Rimic divisions: 


























Nrw Kngland . ..... 


7, 400, 900 


865,073 


79. 


I 


37.11 


31.8 


61. 0 


66. W 


25 3 


28. 0 


3X7 


3X9 


Middle Atlantic ... 


22,261. 144 


16,672, SK- 


71 


V 


43. 3- 


35. 8 


54. 0 


61.0 


22. 1 


2X4 


31.9 


3X 5 


East North Central 


21, 17", .'.II 


IS, 049, 772 


ea 


8 


64.0 


45.8 


42. 6 


fia 7 


15.0 


1X2 


27.6 


31. 6 


Wmt North Central 


12, 544, 240 


4,727,372 


37, 


7 


90.6 




37.9 


39. 8 


ia» 


1X8 


2X9 


27.0 


South Atlantic 


13,060, 272 


4,338,7V2 


at 


0 


62.8 


50 0 


6.2 


14.6 


23 


X 1 


AO 


as 


Kast South Central 
Wirt Sooth Central 


8, <«03, 307 


1. 994.207 


23. 


t 


68.6 


61.7 


8.1 


9.6 


as 


X4 


Z3 


7.2 


la 242, 224 


2, 970, » 


2U, 


0 


66.0 


64. 1 


11. a 


17.6 


AS 


7.4 


6. 8 


1X2 


Mountain 


3,336, 101 


1,214, WO 


a& 




6U0 


57.2 


36.3 


40 K 


1X6 


14 9 


2X7 


25 9 


Pacific 


5,566,87] 


a 47i Ann 


A9 


* 


Al OJ 


atO 7 


44.3 


46.9 


1R6 


19 7 


2X7 


27.2 


New Kv ;t.* si». 




























788,014 


9QQ *41lt* 
*4W, t.NW 


»>». 


(-• 


64. 6 


31. *) 


35.1 


46. 2 


' 14.0 


1X7 


21.2 


2X4 


JaJ » *w lit* r» i raal Vi 1 fa 

jipw j i airi|Xuirv.. . . 


443,083 




w. 


I 


4TBJ. IF 


Aft -l 


48.9 


«* ' 


20 6 


2X6 


3X3 


3X9 




352,428 




SI 


2 


64. h 


CO, H 




4A 0 


IZ6 


IX S 


2X4 


29.4 


V f ''.tciirhil eu> 1 f <I 


3,85X 356 


1 MM *>3H 

*V*J, aVW* 


(U 


s 


J J . w 


m a 

JUL O 


AA H 


Aft I 


28.0 


2X0 


3X8 


39.5 


Ij Vl /'W 1.1 lwl.4f\ft 


604, 3V7 




or? 




♦a. < 


37. 0 


AO A 


7n t 


28.7 


2X1 


4a o 


41.4 


Connecticut 


1,380,631 




#17 


K 


•VA £> 


17 ft 

27. B 


vKK V 


TO '< 


27.8 


2X S 


3X6 


4X8 


Middlb Atlantic: 
























V.. w Vnrkr 


10,385,227 


8,588,844 


82. 


7 


3A3 


29.0 


AO A 

OA O 


Aft fc 


26.8 


30. 1 


3X8 


3X7 




3, 156, 900 


2,474,906 


78. 


1 


38.4 


33.8 


H7 ft 

O*. 8 


*0 A 
03. •) 


23.4 


2X4 


34. 4 


37.0 


Pennsylvania 


8,720,017 


vUl t Old 


ft* 


n 


Wwt ** 


%i. al 


S3* 4 


4Jt 4 


15.9 


1X3 


2X3 


3X1 


Ei AST /NUBTU V.. ItJiTKAL. 


























Ohio 


5, 759, 304 


H A77 1M 

3, Oi /, 1410 


03. 


s 


AS 7 

iUk t> 




33.0 


41.4 


11.8 


IX S 


21.3 


25.9 


lrid tana . . 


2,93X390 


1.482,855 


sn 
«* 


<■ 


TO K 


7n i 


17 7 


93 7 


6. 1 


80 


1X6 


1X7 


lllinriad 


6, 485, 280 


A A/ri t * j 


AT 
04. 


\> 


AT 1 


1A It 


40 ft 

43 


An i 


18.6 


2X8 


81.2 


36. S 


Xf i,-hinn 


3, 608,412 


O Oil Kitfl 
at, a¥ti, LWU 


A1 


: 


it * 


An n 


M A 


ST 9 
Ol. 4 


19.8 


2X3 


32 8 


3X9 


Wisconsin 


2,632,067 


i, *m, off"*? 




:•, 


4aA 1 


■ft 7 

aW. # 


flfil 4 


VJ\X O 


17.5 


3X4 


41.9 


4X4 


West Noktb Central: 
























2,387, 1X5 


1 nAl Mil 


At 

n. 


) 






A4 A 


AS 1 

DO. O 


3a 4 


2X0 


44.2 


4X3 


IrilAft 


2,404,021 


M7 C 4 0 r 

af n» te*D 


"UK 


I 




03. 1 


SA A 


AS 1 

AV*. 1 


9.4 


ias 


2X2 


24.8 




3, 404, aVi 


1 aaaW QfTI 


-i'i- 


r 


T J H 




*U. al 


SI 7 


5.5 


X* 


14.7 


2X3 


N.'lM*th l>Iaarr>fW 


646,872 


uia Tin 


1 J 


f, 


4VA 1 


all 1 
t 1 . J 


A« a 


Sit 11 


30.3 


IX s 


4X5 


3X7 


IM1U IIJ I 'IV* Ottt 


636, 547 


ini w*"' 


10. 


II 


AJ> K 
^45. O 


47 1 
Of. 4 


4Jt ft 


49 *3 

•lat afi 


12 9 


11.9 


3X8 


3X3 




1,296,372 


tOo, 


51. 


;•; 


FA A 


BJ| 7 
OO. l 


4/1 1 

•A* 4* 


41 9 

SI. 4 


■ 11* 


14.6 


2X7 


3X5 




1, 769. 257 


all T raaU 
617, 964 


34. 


y 


74. 0 


72. 8 


99 A 

43. O 


90 9 
4*A 4 


0.2 


6.4 


1X4 


1X8 


BoratAn^mB*' 


223.003 


1 iSU, < 1J i 


Di. 


j 




M ft 

ox a 


91 ft 


1A 1 

4*Ol S 


19 


1X9 


1X8 


22.5 


Maryland * " 


1, 440, 681 


860,422 


r*J. 


( 


A1 A 

Ola V 


00. «. 


21. fl 


SOl 1 


7 0 


ia i 


1X4 


2X0 


i miner « l oiumoia 


437, 571 


VJ< , 0/1 


inn 


[i 


Rat T 

in. i 


M 7 
0*. I 


on n 

3U. u 


9jn n 


0.5 


as 


1X4 


1X4 


2, 30u! 187 


f,— 1 WSJ 


AW. 


■j 


AA r i 


Al i 


1 A 


7 4 
4 . 0 


i v 


9 a 

4k V 


9 S 
4> J 




W«f Viva*4nlaa 

» est \ irfd ma - 


1,463! 701 


:i«o.0O7 


25. 


■j 


84.2 


78.3 




14 A 

1*1. D 


\:l 


X4 


X6 


1X3 


IN f fi 1 1 l nrOuflAV- . . . - 


2, 550. 123 


400, 3711 


IB 




09.0 


06. 1 


n 7 


•C 4 


as 


X9 


a 4 


1.4 




1,683,724 


293.087 


17. 




47.6 


55.9 


1 i 

•a I 


A A 

"» 


0.4 


1.4 


as 


XO 


Georgia 


2,805 832 


727.850 


25, 


1 


56.7 


57.6 


1.6 


4.9 


ao 


1.7 


1.0 


X2 


r ion<is . ............ 

V a mm C/it -.n tf"* a* w*a< a 1 • 


968,470 


355,825 


36. 




55.0 


45.8 


10.9 


20. 2 


A 4 


X3 


X5 


11.9 


EAST bQUTH I KSTRAL. 

Kentucky 


2,416,630 


633,543 


26. 


■ 
. 


84.4 


66.8 


6.9 


16.6 




X4 


A6 


1X2 




2,337.885 


611.226 


36. 


1 


78.4 


65.8 


13 


6.3 


a7 


1.9 


1.6 


4.4 




2, 348, 174 


509,317 


21. 


i 


59.4 


64.7 


2.3 


46 


0.8 


X2 


1.5 


A4 


Mlslslppi 


1.790,618 


240,121 


13. 


4 


46.2 


52.9 


1.6 


5.9 


a 4 


L7 


1.1 


4.2 


Ww South CumuL: 


























1,752,304 


290,497 


16. 


t 


7tt 0 


07.4 


3.0 


7.3 


at 


1.9 


X2 


A3 




1,708,500 


628, 163 


34. 




62.4 


51.0 


8.6 


18.6 


26 


X2 


XI 


1X4 




2,028,283 


539.480 


26. 




8X8 


81. 1 


7.0 


9. 1 


20 


X6 


50 


X4 


4,663,228 


1,612,686 


32. 


\ 


66.7 


62.9 


17.3 


22.3 


7.7 


11.1 


xe 


11.2 


Mountain: 


























Montana 


548,889 


172,011 


31. 


71 


5tt 2 


47.4 


47.1 


51.3 


17.1 


1X0 


900 


SX2 




431,866 


119,037 


27. 


'1 


08.1 


67.4 


30.4 


31.4 


ao 


9.3 


21.4 


22.0 




104.402 


57,348 


29. 


' 


63.2 


58.8 


34.0 


38.7 


1X0 


It 7 


21.0 


34.0 




030.629 


453, 250 


48. 




64.2 


61.0 


34.2 


36.7 


1X4 


1X2 


21. T 


216 




360,350 


64,060 


18. 


i 


75.8 


75.2 


17.0 


22.0 


XI 


X7 


ao 


1X3 




334.162 


117,627 


35. 


.» 


45. 2 


49.6 


42 0 


47.0 


2X4 


24.6 


1X0 


2X4 


utah M ::::: 




215,584 


48. 




54.7 


sai 


43.6 


48.9 


1X8 


1X0 


31.1 


3X9 


NfiVs*lA — .......... 


77,407 


16,254 


19. 




46.0 


53. 1 


44. 5 


43.0 


1X1 


17. 1 


25.3 


368 


Vkcmc. 


























1,356.621 


748,735 


55. 


i 


52 1 


49.0 


44.8 


47.5 


IX 4 


30.0 


26. 4 


27.3 




783.389 
3,426,861 


301, 01W 49. 
1 2.331,729! 68. 


■|J 
.H 


1 49.0 


58. 2 
48.2 


34.6 
46 3 


4a oj 

47.i| 


1X0 
IX 4 


30! 3 


21.0 
26.4 


2A3 
27.6 
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Tabls 140. — Concentration or Population in Large Cities, and Per 
Cent Distribution of Native and Foreign White Stock, fob Divisions 
and Stateb: 1920 



United States. . 

O I<X1 RATHM" [ I visions: 

New England . . .... 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 

West North Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Central. 

West South Central 

Mountain 

Pad Be. 

New England: 

Main*. 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 

East North Central: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois . 

Michigan— 

Wisconsin 

West Noeth Central: 



Iowa. 

Missouri 

North Dakota. 
South Dakota. 



South Atlantic: 

Delaware. 

Maryland 

Dlst.of Columbia. 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 



South Carolina. 



noriST.'." 



East South Central: 

Kentucky. 

Tennessee 



Total 



i 

1 



106.710.630 27 



Mississippi.. 

West South Central: 

Arkansas........... 

Louisiana ... 




Pacific: 

Washington. 
Oregon. ..... 

California... 



7,400.909 
22,201. 144 
21, 474, 443 
12, 444. 248 
13, WO, 272 

\8Q3,307 
10. 242. 224 

3,330,101 

6.466.871 




7«\ 0H 

443,083 

352.42S 
3,842,346 

«M, 3tf7 
1.380,631 

10,384,227 A, 807, 810 
3, 144,000 1.084,100 
8,720,017 2.047.086 

6, 749, 304 

iSSao 

3,608,412 
2,632.067 

% 387, 124 
2.404.021 
3,404.044 

646,872 

636,447 
1.296,372 
1.709,247 

223,003 
1,449.601 

437, 671 
2,309,187 
1,463,701 
2. 449. 123 
1,083,724 
2, 894, S32 

968,470 

2,416,630 
2, 337. 884 
2,348.174 
1,790,618 

1.742,204 
1.798.400 
2.028,283 
4.063,228 

448,889 
431,866 
194.402 
939, 62W 
360,340 
334,102 

1,360,021 
783, 389 
3.426.861 
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Table 141. — Per Cent Increase from 1900 to 1920 op Total and Urban 
Population and Pbr Cbnt or Nativb and Fobeiqn White Stock in Total 
Population, fob Divisions and States: 1920 



Uottxd States.. 



OeooiunHC nivwioNs: 

New Knitlaml 

Middle Atl«nt!r_ 

East North Central.. 
West North Central.. 

South Atlantic 

East South Central.. 
West South Central 
Mountain. 



Nsw England: 

Malm. 

New Hampshire 

Vermont... ......... 

M afwnchuMjtta 

Rhode Inland 

Connecticut 

Mhwt.k Atlantic: 

New York 

New Jersey. 




Dliaois. 

Mlchljran 

Wisconsin] 

Wept Nobth Cekt&al: 

Minnesota 

Iowa. . 

Missouri... 

North Dakota.... 

South Dakota- 

Nebraska 

Knn.ua 

South Atlantic: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia. 

Virginia... 

West Virginia. 

North Carolina 

South Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florldrv 

East So cm C«MT»AL: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee. 

A tah&ma. ... 

Mississippi.. 
Wkst SOOTH Cl 

Arkansas... 

1/OUislana 

Oklahoma.. 

Texas 

Mountain: 

Montana 

Idaho............... 

Wyoming 

Colorado............ 

New Mexico 

Arizona.. ........ 

Utah 

Nevada .... 

Pacific: 

WaahlnitwL- 

CaU^ornlal * 



PKK LENT or TOTAL POPULATION: 



Total 




i iwi 


Native 

whit* of 

native 
parent uge 


Foreign white stock 


Total 


Foreign- 
born 
whit* 


Native 
whit* of 
foreign or 
mixed par. 


38. 1 


_ . — . . 

78.7 




55 3 




S4.4 


11 0 


SI 8 


3i 3 
44. 0 
34 3 
31.3 
34.0 
17.8 
56. 8 
9B. 2 
110. 4 


44. 7 

65. 5 

sa 7 

«U 4 

943 
76. 3 
181. 0 
124. 4 
206. 3 


37.9 
43. 3 
54 9 
59.6 
62 H 
68. 5 
68. 0 

ro o 

51.9 


61.0 
54.0 
42 6 
37 9 
6 3 
1 1 
11.3 

y>. 3 

44.3 


35.3 
311 

lit A 
10 9 
1 3 

0 8 
A 5 
rt 6 
18.6 


35.7 
31. 9 
27 a 

4.0 

A. 0 

A 8 
— — - i 

25.7 


10.0 


28.7 


64 8 


35. 1 




2L. 2 


7.7 


23. fl 


m a 


IX \i 


30. 0 


JH 1 


2. fi 


45. 0 


64 8 


35. 0 


12. 0 


32. 4 


37. 3 


42 2 


31. 9 


66 8 




jo. n 
40. 9 


41.0 


4A5 


at 7 


6M. 8 


28, 7 


52 0 


72 2 


SIS 


65. 9 


27 % 

«W« <4> 




42. 9 


82 1 


35. 3 


62 6 


26.8 


35.8 


67. 5 


. ... — 
88. 2 


38. 4 


57.8 


23.4 


3A4 


38, 4 


82 6 


54 5 


42 2 


15. 9 


36. 3 


38. ,1 


840 


S3. 7 


33 0 


11 8 


31. 3 


18. 4 


71.9 


79. S 


17.7 


5.1 


116 


34. 5 


88.3 


47.3 


49.8 


116 


SL3 


31. 3 


135. 4 


45.5 


52 IS 


19. 8 


32 8 


37.3 


57.5 


40. 1 


St 4 


17. 5 


41 0 


36. 3 


r5. 8 


34. 7 


6*. 6 


314 


44.3 


7. 7 


53. 0 


13. 6 


35.6 


14 


26.2 


9.6 


4tt 7 


"4.5 




5. 6 


1A7 


1017 


276.9 


31 1 


66. 8 


20 3 


41 5 


■18.5 


148.9 


4* 5 


48. 8 


12 9 


35.8 


21. 0 


ea 4 


38. 4 


40. 3 


11. i 


2S 7 


20. 3 


86. 8 


74.0 


22. 6 


& 3 


14 4 


2a 7 


4a 9 


62 7 


23. 6 


19 


11 8 


23. 0 


47. 1 


61.6 


31.5 


7.0 


114 


57.0 


57. (1 


54.7 


2ft 0 


6.5 


114 


24 5 


88. 2 


66. 5 


16 


L 3 


18 


Si 7 


194 1 


84 3 


9 9 


A 3 


5 8 


35. 1 


162 3 


(59.0 


17 


as 


14 


25. ft 


71. 7 


47.5 


1.1 


a 4 


as 


30 7 


110. 1 


56, 7 


1.6 


06 


L0 


83.2 


2325 


55.0 


iao 


4 4 


15 


US 


38.3 


84 4 


■ 5.9 


LI 


10 


15.7 


87.1 


78.4 


23 


a7 


L6 


28.4 


133.0 


59.4 


23 


as 


L5 


IS. 4 


ioao 


♦6 2 


1.5 


a 4 


LI 


33. A 


loao 


7a o 


10 


as 


13 


sa 2 


7LS 


514 


8.6 


15 


11 


ISA 6 


823.5 


82 8 


7.0 


10 


10 


S3. 0 


ioas 


66.7 


17.3 


7.7 


9.6 


135.0 


103.4 


sa2 


47. 1 


17. 1 


sa o 


167.0 


L 090.0 


68. 1 


30.4 


10 


JU4 


iia i 


115. 1 


63.2 


34.8 


no 


31.6 


74.1 


73.9 


64.2 


34 2 


114 


31.7 


815 


137.3 


75.8 


17.0 


11 


10 


171.8 


5029 


45.3 


42 0 


23.4 


116 


e* 


104 5 


64.7 


4a 6 


126 


31.1 


828 


1110 


46.9 


44 5 


19.1 


25.3 


181.8 


354.1 


516 


44.8 


114 


38.4 


80.4 


193.6 


63.5 


346 


110 


31.6 


13tt 8 


190.8 


40,0 


46.3 


119 


314 
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Table 142. — Total and Urban Population or States Abbanc 
to Numerical Increase : 1900 to 1020 



NUMERICAL INCREASE: 1900 to 1030 

— ■ ■ 



total population 



New York.... 
Pennsylvania. 
California 



Ohio 

New Jersey 

Michigan 

Oklahoma , . 

Massachusetts. 

Washington.... 

Georgia 

North Carolina 



Alabama , 

Wert Virginia. 
Connecticut... 
Virginia.. 



Florida. .. 



Colorado.. 



S.116,333 
2,417,909 
1.841,808 
1,663,730 
L614.518 

l,«0t,849 
1.272,231 
1,347,430 
1,337,802 
1,047,010 

KM. 518 
679, 501 
000,313 
635, 731 
563,025 

518,477 
5O4.S01 
472. 211 
4A5.0O3 
440,640 

438,028 
416,884 
413. 928 
388,828 



South Carolina. 
North 



Missouri 

Idaho 

Kentucky.... 
Maryland.... 
Mississippi... 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

A riiooa 

Rhode. Island.. 



Iowa 

New Mexico. 
Dirt, of Col.. 
Wyoming 



Delaware 

Nevada...... 

New Hampshire 

Vermont..... 



343, 40h 

327, m 

317,26V 
306, 560 
288,762 



URBAN POPULATION 



New York . 
Pe 

mil 

Ohio... 
Ca 



Michigan 

New Jersey... 
Massachusetts 

Texas 

Indiana....... 



Washington 

Oklahoma... 

Missouri.... 

Wisconsin... 

Minnesota.. 



Connecticut... 

( leorglB 

Virginia. 

North Carolina. 
Iowa 



Alabama.. 

Kansas 

Tennessee. 
Maryland. 



3,291,733 Oregon 

2,158.2051 Florida.. 

1,786,7*5 Wert Virginia. 

1,678.7" 



1,288,2371 Arkansas... 
1.145,774 Kentucky.. 
L0B3,1S(X Dirt, of Col 

891,93d Nebraska.. 

620,166 South Carolina. 

537,258 Mississippi 

481.063 Utah 

468,799 Idaho. 
454.35* Arizona. 
453,493] Montana.. 



Maine 
381, 4771 North Dakota. 
333,917^ Bouth Dakota 
303.580. New! 
308,1081 New 



282.603 Delaware. 

287,061 Vermont . 

384,587 Wyoming. 

278,216 Nevada... 
261,875 



181,533 



178,764 

166,875 

ia 

152,604 
122,731 

130,080 
110,157 
ioa,«M 

&s 

60,743 
64,836 
60,936 
63, 492 

37,679 

35,050 
34.145 
30,691 
8.059 



8PEARMAN RANK CORRELATION BETWEEN 
F.ACH POPULATION CLASS AND ACTUAL INCREA8K 
LATION OF EACH STATE. 



PER CENT OF 
"ILNPOPU- 



Population class 


Total 


Urban 


Native white— Native parentage „ 

Native white— Foreign or mixed parentage 


-. 148±.<KM 
+. 064 *. 086 
+. 06B*. 096 
+.058*. 086 
+.193±.083 


-.082*. 086 
+. 121*. 086 
+.087*. 085 
+ . 110*. 095 
+. 150*. 084 
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Tab lb 143.— Total and Ubban Population or States Arranged According 
to Numerical Incbbabe, Omitting States Having 25 Feb Cent ob More 
or Population Neobo: 1900 to 1920 



NUMERICAL INCREASE: 1800 TO 1920 



TOTAL 



New York... 
Pennsylvania 

California . 

Illinois....... 

Texas 

Ohio 

New Jersey . . 
Michigan 

ton 
(a 

Wisconsin 
West Virginia. 
Connecticut... 

Indiana 

Colorado 




3,116,333 Mo 

2,417,902 Kansas.... 

1,941,808, Missouri.. 

1,663,730 Idaho 

614, 518 Kentucky. 



In- 



lay 



l.flOl.M'J 
1.272.231 
1. 247. 430 

{;O47!01O 

838.51$ 
835,731 
563. 025 
MM, 901 
473,311 

413,028 
3W.939 
3f». 853 
327.726 
317.1^ 



Maryland 

South Dakota. 
Nebraska 



305. 'Jfi> 
288,703 

370,084 
268,456 



Utah 

Iowa 

New Mexico. 

Wyoming 

Maine. _ 

Delaware 

Nevada 

New. 



172, 647 
172, 168 
1&\040 
101, 871 
73,548 

38,366 
35.072 
31,495 
8,787 



New York... 
Pennsylvania. . 
Illinois... ... 

Ohio 

California... 



Michigan 

New Jersey 

Massachusetts 



Washington.. 
Oklahoma.... 

Missouri 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota... 



Connecticut.. 
Iowa 



In- 



3,291,733 
2. 159, 205, 
1,786,785; 
1,678, 7M 
1,554,030 

1, 289, 237 
1, 145, 774 
1,083,1- 




537, 258 
481,063 
458,799 
454,355 
463,493 

392,584 
303, 10W 
287,061 

SSj 



Oregon 

West Virginia. 

Colorado 

Rhode Island. 
Kentucky 



Nebraska. 
Utah 



Maine 

North Dakota . 
South Dakota.. 
New Hampshire 
New Mexico... 



Delaware . 
Vermont.. 
Wyoming. 
Nevada... 



257, 839 
243.542 
ML 808 
181,533 
165,875 

152,604 
110, 157 
108,034 

fS 

66,742 
64.836 
80,936 
53, 492 

37,579 

35,060 
34.145 
30,691 
8,059 



SPEARMAN RANK CORRELATION BETWEEN PER CENT OF EACH 
E ACH^STATE H A^NQ N I^S8 C TH AN 'm^E^R ^EN^^NEORoTlS^lW 





Total 


Urban 


Foreign white stock.. 


-. 191*. 104 
+. 181 ±- 104 
170i- 106 
+.K*±.104 


-.136 ±.109 
+. 181 ±. 106 

£■£■ 
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Table 144.— Population Dknhitt per Square Mile and Per Cent of 
Native and Foreign White Stock in Total Population, for Divisions 
and States: 1920 



Population 

density 
per square 

mue 



Or TOTAL 



United States. 



35.5 



O boob Arctic divisions: 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 

West North Central... 

South Atlantic 

East South Central.... 
West South Central... 

Mountain 

Pacific 



New En.iland: 



New 
Vermont 



MlI Ncw Y^k*".*. 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

East North CmtUi 

Ohio 



Wisconsin... 

West Noetm Central: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Bonn Atlantic: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia 

«■ Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carotins 

Georgia 

Florida 

East Soith Centhal: 



Alabama 

Mississippi 

West South Central: 

Arkansas _ 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

MoiKTAiK: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 



Utah. 

Nevada. 

PAcrnc: 

Washington . 



Native 
white 
of native 



1MM 
222.6 
87. S 
34.6 
52.0 
49.5 
23.8 
3.0 I 
17.5 



7, 



25.7 
40.1 
38. « 
479.2 
566.4 
286.4 

217.9 
420.0 
184.5 

141.4 

81.3 
115.7 
63.8 
47.6 

29.5 
43.2 
40.5 
0.2 
8.3 
16.0 
21.6 

113.5 
M5.8 
2U2.9 
57.4 
60.9 
52.5 
55.2 
49.3 
17.7 

60,1 
56.1 
45.8 
38.6 

33.4 
30.6 
29.2 
17.8 

3.8 
5.2 
2.0 
0.1 
2.0 
10 
5.5 
0.7 

20.3 
8.2 
22.0 



55.3 



37.9 
43.3 
54.9 
50.6 
62 H 
68. 5 
68.0 
60.0 
51.0 



64.6 
50.0 
64.8 
31.0 
28.7 
316 

35.3 
38.4 
54.5 

63.7 
70.5 
47.3 
45.5 
40.1 

34.7 
63.6 
74.5 
32.1 
48.5 
58.4 
74.0 

62.7 
61.6 
54.7 
68.5 
84.2 
69.0 
47.5 
58.7 
55.0 

84.4 
78.4 
50.4 
46.2 

70.0 
52.4 
82.8 
68.7 

50.2 
68.1 
63.2 
64.2 
75.8 
45.2 
54.7 
40.0 

6X5 
63.5 
40.0 



Foreign white stock 



Total 



34.4 



61.0 
54.0 
4X6 
87.0 
0.3 
3.1 
11.3 
30.3 
44.3 



35.1 
48.9 
35.0 
66.8 
60.6 
65.0 

6X6 
57.8 
4X2 

33.0 
17.7 
40.8 
5X6 
59.4 

64.6 
35.6 
20.2 
66.8 
48.8 
40.3 
2X6 

23.6 

21.5 
20.0 
3.0 
0.0 
0.7 
1.1 
1.6 
10.0 

5.0 
X3 
X3 
1.5 

3.0 
8.6 
7.0 
17.3 

47.1 
30.4 
34.6 
34.2 
17.0 
4X0 
43.6 
44.5 

44.8 
34.6 
40.3 



Ign- 
whlte 



13.0 



25.3 
2X1 
15.0 
10.0 
X3 
0.8 
4.5 
13.6 
18.6 



14.0 
20.6 
1X6 
28.0 
28.7 
27.3 

28.8 
23.4 
15.0 

11.8 
5.1 
1X6 
10.8 

17.5 

2X4 
0.4 
5.5 
20. J 
1X0 



6.2 

8.0 
7.0 
6.5 
1.3 
4.2 
0.3 
0.4 
0.6 
4.4 

1.3 
0.7 
0.8 
0.4 

0.8 
XS 
X0 

7.7 

17.1 
0.0 
13.0 
1X4 
XI 
23.4 
1X6 
10.1 

18.4 
13.0 
10.0 
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Table 145.— Per Cent of Nboro Population and Pes Cent of Native and 
Foreign White Stock in Total Population, for Divisions and States: 1920 





WHITE AKD 


NEOBO FOPCLATION 


FEB CENT Of TOTAL FOrTLATKM 




Number 






Foreign white slock 




DIVISION AXP STATE 






Per 


Native 
















oent 
Negro 


white of 






Native 








in total 


rkirent- 




Forelgn- 


white of 




White 


Negro 


nonu- 


, R.I U\ 


Tot*] 


born 


foreign 






latlon 






white 


or m 


lied 
















pare i 




UjrrrxD Statu 




10,463,131 


9.9 


55. 3 


34.4 


13.0 


21.8 


Ok(X»rafhk* bivuiinwa: 


















New England 

Middle Atlantic 


7, 31ft, 079 


79.051 


L 1 


37.9 


6L0 


25.3 




317 


21. Ml. MO 


000. 183 


3.7 


43. 3 


54.0 


321 




31.9 


East North Central . 


20. 838, 862 


514. 5M 


24 


54. 9 


42.6 


15.0 




27.6 


West North Central. . 


11225,387 


278.521 


2.3 


59. 8 


37.9 


las 




26.9 


South Atlantic 


•.MS, 940 


4.325. 120 


30.9 


62. 8 


&2 


23 




4.0 


East South Central . 


0. 367. 547 


2, 523, 532 


28 4 


68. 5 


3.1 


as 




IS 


West South Central.. 


8.114,777 


2. 063. 579 


20. 1 


68. 0 


1L3 


4.8 




6.8 




3,214 soy 


30,801 


0.9 


ea 0 


36.3 


116 




227 




A, 353. 631 


47.780 


A A 

0. 9 ! 


51.9 


44.3 


18 6 




317 


New England: 


















Maine 


70S, 005 


1,310 


0.2 


64. 6 


35. 1 


14.0 




21.2 


New Hampshire 


442,331 


631 


0. 1 


50. 9 


48 9 


sae 




28.3 




351. B17 


572 


0.2 


64. 8 


35.0 


12 6 




224 


ilassarhusetu 


3, 803, 524 


4.% 466 


1.2 


31. 9 


66.8 


28.0 




388 


Rhode Island 


693.980 


10,036 


L7 


28. 7 


89.6 


28.7 




40.9 


Connecticut 


1.356,732 


31.046 


1.5 


32 5 


65.9 


27.3 




310 


MthDLl ATLAXTtr: 
















lie.* York 


10,172,027 


198.483 


1. 9 


35. 3 


62.6 


26.8 




318 


New Jersey 


3, 037, 087 


117, 132 


3.7 


38. 4 


57.8 


23.4 




34.4 


Pennsylvania 
Ea.xt Nortti Centh.u; 


8,432.726 


284,568 


J, 3 


54. 6 


42.2 


15.9 




26 3 


















Ohio 


1571.883 


186,187 


3. 2 


S3. 7 


33.0 


11.8 




21.3 


Indiani 


2. 849, 071 


80,810 


2. 8 


7a a 


17.7 


5. 1 




126 


IllnoLi 




182,274 


28 


47.3 


49.8 


18.6 




31.3 


M U-higon 


3.801.627 


60.082 


L6 


in ? 


.'.18 


19.8 




328 


Wisconsin ... 


2,816.838 


5.201 


A A 

0.2 


4a i 


59.4 


17.6 




41.9 


Wfcfrr Nonm Centii.«l: 














Minnesota 


2,368.836 


8.808 


0.4 


34.7 


64.6 


20.4 




44.2 


Iowa _. 




10 (tl<, 


0 8 


63. 8 


A J. O 






26.2 


Missouri. ...... 


3.225,044 


178,341 


5.2 


74.5 


20.2 


5.5 




14.7 


North Dakota 


638. 954 


467 


a i 


32.1 


86.8 


2a 3 




46. 5 


South Dakota 


619. 147 


832 


a i 


48. 5 


48 8 


129 




35.8 


Nebraska 


1,27V. 219 


13,242 


1 A 
1. 0 


58. 4 


40.3 


11.5 




ie y 
/Jv / 


Kansas 


1,708,906 


57,925 


3. 3 


74. 0 


22.6 


as 




114 






















192, 615 


30.335 


13. 6 


63. 7 


23.6 


29 




14.8 


Maryland 


1, 204. 737 


244.478 


16. 9 


61. 6 


2L5 


7.0 




14.4 


District of Columbia. 


326. 8fi0 


109.966 


25. 1 


54. 7 


20.0 


as 




114 


Vintlnla 


1.017.909 


690,017 


28. 9 


6ft. 5 


3.6 


1.3 




13 


West Virginia 


1.377,235 


86,345 


5. 9 


84 2 


9.9 


4.2 




16 


North Carolina 


1,783,779 


763,407 


29. 8 


69. 0 


tt7 


as 




a 4 


South Carolina 


•18,538 


864.719 


51. 4 


47. 6 


LI 


0.4 




as 


Georgia 


1, 689, 1 14 


1, 206, 365 


41. 7 


56. 7 


1.6 


a 6 




L0 




638,153 


329,487 


34.0 


55.0 


ia9 


4.4 




as 


East 8onn Central; 
















2, ISO, 560 


235,638 


9.8 


84.4 


5.9 


1.3 




4.8 


Tennessee 


1, 88.% 983 


45), 768 


19.3 


78.4 


2. 3 


a7 




1.6 


Alabama 


1, 447. 032 


900.652 


38.4 


59.4 


13 


as 




1.6 




853,962 


935, IM 


53.2 


46.2 


1.5 


a4 




LI 


West South Central: 




















1,279,757 


472,230 


27.0 


70. 0 


3.0 


as 




22 




1,096,611 


700.257 


:ts.y j 


52.4 


8.6 


26 




a l 


Oklahoma 


1,831, IM 


14?, 408 


7.4 1 


82.8 


7.0 


20 




10 


Movktuk: 


3,918,165 


741, 6M 


15.9 


66.7 


17.3 


7.7 




16 




694,360 


1,669 


as 


sas 


47.1 


17.1 




sao 




425.668 


820 


0.2 


68. 1 


30.4 


9.0 




21.4 


Wyoming. - 


190, 146 


1.375 


a 7 


63.2 


34.0 


110 




21.6 


924,103 


11,318 


1.2 


64.2 


34.2 


124 




31.7 




331,673 


5,733 


1.6 


76.8 


17.0 


8.1 




20 




291,449 


8,005 


X4 


45.2 


42.0 


23.4 




116 




441,901 




as 


54.7 


43.6 


126 




3L1 


Nevada 


7a aw 


'■SS 


tt4 


46.9 


44.5 


111 




213 


PAunr: 




















1,319,777 


6.883 


as 


52.5 


44.8 


114 




36.4 


SXfc:::::::::: 


769.146 




as 


63.5 


34.6 


no 




21.6 




1264.711 


3\763 


'••! 


49.0 


4*3 


119 




36.4 
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IMMIGRANTS AND THEIB CHILDREN 



Table 146.— Industrial Distribution 



of population 10 yeabb of aoz 
Population, fob Divisions 



3 

3 
4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 

12 

i:< 

14 

15 
16 

17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

26 

27 
20 
29 
30 
31 

:\: 
33 
34 
35 

:;o 

37 
58 
3B 
4 0 

41 
42 
43 
44 

45 
44 
47 
48 

49 

SO 
51 
62 
63 
64 
69 
£6 

67 



DIVISION AND MATE 



I-Orl LATlUN 10 TEAK* or 



Total 



Untied Statics 



Oecm-rmtiic divisions: 

New England ... 

Middle Atlantic 

Eatt North Centra] 
Wort North Central 

South A Untitle 

East South Central. . 
Wait South Central,. 

Mountain 

VaaUe 



New England: 

Maine. 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Miissnchusflts. .... 

Rhode bland 

Connecticut 

Middu Atlantic: 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

East North Ckntkai 

Ohio 



Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin. 

West Noimi Central: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South DukotA. 

Nebraska 



South Atlantic: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia 

Virginia 

West Virginia . . 

North Carolina 

South Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Florida 

East tkx'Tii Ci 

Kentucky. 

ToniK'ssw. 

Alabama. 



West Soitii Central: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana.. 

Oklahoma. 

Texas 

Mountain: 

Montana 

Idaho. 



Wyoming. 
^oWlo 



New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

I'Acunc: 



N 



"41.014. 24* 



3. 234. 392 
9.240.2UI 
8, 616. 649 
4.687,906 
6,339, 990 
3.310,844 
3, 716. 248 
1. 254. <.t* 
2.413,710 



309. 858 
192,827 
138, 4M 
1, 728. 318 
275,000 
,W9. ea'. 

4, 503. 20t 
1,310,653 



2.301, 518 
1,117.033 
2,827,738 
1,474,014 
995, MS 

907,013 
858, rt98 
1. 317, 160 
207,082 
216, 671 
467,081 

rat. 39i 

91,224 
(103,478 
236. 027 
833,576 
491, Hrt 
895. 852 
074.257 
1. 129. 157 
385, 312 

861, 122 
830, <m 

908. 216 
721,410 

634,664 
G8I.233 
(Wl,42* 
L 719, 023 

214, 183 
153,469 

81,636 
366. 457 
122,031 
130,579 
149,201 

37.648 

678,067 
322. 2S3 
1,612,760 



In sjuviflrO iinlustrifu 



,and 
ry 



N urnN'r 



10,063. 168 



255, 580 
660,240 
1.633,790 
1,0*0,253 
3,177.438 
1.805.142 
1,808,084 
427,168 
490, 473 



77, 301 
30, 4.Y, 
44.260 
57,555 
8,354 
37,681 

314,774 
61.153 
384.313 

360, 655 
294, otr, 
3S0. 705 
290, :\n 
308,050 

307.870 
327, 121 
396, 863 
119,886 
117,377 
187,115 
333.113 

17.094 
95.881 
947 
301.707 
125,5112 
477,086 
4211, 655 
613.357 
123, 9.19 

393. 749 
400. 134 
504. 045 
508,014 

408, 651 
290, 936 
314.657 
793.840 

85,020 
72,8*10 
20, 015 
100, 151 
55.033 
36, 199 
43. 259 
8, 589 

131.536 
92,000 
272, 947 



26. 3 



7.9 
7.1 
10.2 
36.8 
40.8 
64.5 
48.7 
34.0 
30.6 



34.9 
15.8 
32.0 
3.3 
3.0 
6,4 

7.0 
4.7 
8.3 

15.7 

26 3 

14.5 
19.7 
30.9 

33.9 
38. 1 
Stt 1 
57.9 
54.2 
40.9 
37.3 

19.4 
15.9 
a 4 

30. 2 
25.6 
53. 3 
02.4 
64.3 
33.3 

46.3 
48. 2 

65.0 
■ 7tt 2 

64.4 
43.7 
46.3 
46.2 

30.7 
47.5 
3L9 
27.3 
45.1 

27 7 
20. 0 
2X9 

22.7 
28.5 
18.0 



Number Per 



1,000, 22i 



4,853 

.)!.(, U16 
218,238 
74, 141 
134,221 
104, 999 
8.1, O09 
93. OM 
35.722 



748 
406 
1.899 
1, 198 

100 
443 

7,549 
3,935 



59,573 
33,322 
90,644 
28,798 
3,901 

14.094 
14. 196 
21,516 
1,298 
1,437 
388 
20,312 

70 
MW7 
79 
16.205 
103. 151 
1.990 
024 
2.460 
2.999 

51.471 
17.530 
35.639 
259 

6,550 
7.009 
38,349 
31,495 

16,718 
i, 133 
8,790 

23,382 
7,310 

15,437 

10, 117 
6,178 

8,831 
2,203 
24.098 



36 

03 

3.7 
15 
1.6 
36 
3.3 
22 
7.4 
1.6 



0.7 
02 
1.4 
0 I 
01 

a i 

as 

as 

9.7 

36 
3.0 
3.4 
10 

at 

1.7 
1.7 
L6 
06 
tt7 

ai 

3.3 

ai 

LI 

m 

1.9 
21.0 

as 
ai 
as 
as 

6.0 

ii 

3.9 

ao 

1.1 

5.6 
18 

7.8 
3.3 

las 

6 4 

ao 

1L8 

as 

16.5 

L6 
tt7 
1.6 



» In wMitlon to the 4 

5 



soleetivl. totul l:idu<b«, lis shown in the census report on 
public service (not elsewhere classified), professional 
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Stock in Total 



POPULATION 10 TtABJI Or AO* AND OVEB 



PER CENT Of TOTAL POPILATION 







Native 
white of 
native 


Total 


Foreign- 
born 
white 


Native 
wnite 01 
foreign or 
mix I'd par. 


1 

j 
3 
4 
8 
6 
7 
a 
g 

10 




Nttmbor 


Per cent 


Number 


Per cent 


12, 818, 524 


30. 8 


t AM U4 

3,003, *>1 


7. 1 


55. 3 


34.4 
rr—i 


13.0 


21.5 


1,632,367 
3,812,388 
3, 171, 064 
082,321 
1. 202. 668 
523,407 
588,383 
227, 431 

6t^. . r il)rj 


50. 5 
41.3 
37.2 
2L0 
225 
15.8 
15,8 

to 1 
18. 1 

28.0 


215, 101 
70S, 229 
828,047 
358. 829 
324.221 
17a 865 
247,885 
111, 517 
207,318 


8. 7 
88 
7.4 
7. 8 
8. 1 
5.2 
87 
8. 0 

a 6 


■ i — 

37. 0 
43, 3 

r,i, o 

59. 6 
62 8 
08. 5 
68. 0 
IV. 0 
5L 0 


01. 0 
54! (J 

42 6 

37.9 
8. 2 
1 1 
1L 3 
38 3 
41 3 


26. 3 
22 1 
15.0 
10.9 
1 3 
0. 8 
1 6 
13 8 
18. 6 


36. 7 
31. 0 
27! 6 
219 
1 0 
2 3 
1 8 
22 7 
25. 7 


120, 248 


38. n 


22, 610 


7.3 


64. 6 


35. 1 


11 0 


21 2 


n 


99. 323 


51. 5 


12, .151 


ft. 4 


50.9 


48.9 


20. A 


28.3 


12 


it. 072 


32 3 


9, 278 


8 7 


818 


35.0 


116 


214 


13 


887, h98 


81. 4 


121, 899 


7. 1 


81.9 


68. 8 


28.0 


38.8 


14 


161. 020 


58, ft 


15, 904 


8l 8 


28.7 


69.6 


28.7 


419 


13 


318, 206 


iVL 0 


33, 1 IB 


JV. fl 


316 


65.9 


37.8 


38.6 


16 


1,757,108 


39.0 


403,674 


8.0 


35.3 


62.6 


26.8 


35.8 


17 


62% 575 


48. 0 


111, 115 


8 5 


38.4 


67.8 


23.4 


314 


18 


1 , 'Mi -rtr 

1,420, «0o 


41.0 


<X. 1 t Al\ 


S. 3 


54.5 


422 


119 


21V. 3 


19 


950,382 


4L7 


173.581 


7.5 


63.7 


33.0 


1L8 


21.3 


20 


377, 440 


33.8 


83,968 


7.5 


79.5 


17.7 


11 


110 


21 


876. 000 


33. 3 


IMA 1»» 


4> J 

o. 4 


47.8 


49.8 


116 


3L 2 


22 


618, 425 


42. 0 


U0, 394 


flL 1 


45.5 


52 6 


19.8 


328 


23 


333,811 


34. 1 


60, M3 


8l 1 


40. 1 


59. 4 


17 8 


41. 9 


34 


204.002 


22.5 


70,4*2 


7.8 


3A7 


64.6 


914 


44.2 


26 


* • ><> 


JX 6 


67. Jlo 


7. 8 


63.6 


35.6 


9.4 


26.2 


28 


•£30,KK3 


25. 1 


101, Sow 


7. 7 


715 


30. 2 


16 


117 


27 




n 4k 
R8 


12, 462 


(V. h 


32 1 


66 8 


20 3 


46. 5 


28 




id. 1 






48.5 


4*8 


12 9 


35.8 


29 


83,901 


IB A 

18. 4 


■j/* ,11- 


a a 


614 


40.3 


11.6 


28.7 


30 


121, 844 




67, 233 


O Q 


710 


22.6 


12 


114 


31 


84,840 


tao 


7,945 


8.7 


82.7 


23.6 


19 


118 


32 


207,415 


34.4 


55,930 


A3 


6L8 


2L6 


7.0 


114 


33 


44, 5t» 


1 o n 


ID "At 

IB, <45 


7. 1 


64.7 


20.0 


18 


114 


34 


wo, iii 




n a t " 

f>l, 01 < 


7 ft 

7.8 


66.5 


16 


L8 


28 


38 


117,031 


23.8 


37, .5.57 


7.8 


84 2 


19 


12 


5 6 


36 


211,022 


23-0 


36,337 


4. 1 


(iflio 


0L7 


0.3 


14 


37 


100,541 


18.2 


21,932 


13 


47.5 


LI 


a 4 


18 


38 


181,533 


18.1 


54, 751 


4. 8 


517 


1.8 


as 


L0 


39 


100,727 


28. 1 


28,398 


7.8 


6&0 


119 


14 


15 


40 


147,034 


17.8 


49,808 


6.0 


814 


6.0 


LS 


16 


41 


150,703 


112 


51,450 


6.2 


714 


13 


17 


L6 


43 


150,711 


16.6 


42,085 


4.6 


69.4 


13 


as 


1.6 


43 


74,050 


in 


27, 324 


18 


412 


1.6 


0.4 


LI 


44 


76,334 


1X0 


28,725 


AS 


mo 


10 


as 


12 


48 


139,144 


20.4 


50,924 


7.6 


52 4 


16 


15 


11 


48 


101,785 


15.4 


43, 547 


8,4 


82 8 


7.0 


10 


10 


47 


2881120 


16.6 


124,400 


7.2 


66. 7 


17.3 


7.7 


16 


48 


32,820 


15.2 


18,023 


18 


502 


47.1 


17.1 


30.0 


49 


24,585 


18.0 


11.208 


7.8 


811 


30.4 


10 


21.4 


50 


15,3*4 


18.8 


0,857 


12 1 


612 


316 


110 


21.8 


51 


73,024 


20. 2 


32.210 


18 


612 


34.2 


12.4 


21.7 


53 


18, 118 


112 


10.332 


9.0 


75.8 


17.0 


11 


0.0 


53 


24,055 


18 4 


11.589 


10 


46.2 


410 


23.4 


lie 


54 


33, 594 


22.5 


12,429 


18 


517 


43.6 


116 


81.1 


55 


7,182 


10.1 


4,310 


1L8 


46.9 


415 


111 


2V3 


58 


170,530 


81.0 


63,388 


9.2 


615 


418 


114 


214 


57 


88, 425 


27.4 


29.071 


10 


03.5 


34.6 


110 


2L6 


58 


430,831 


28.5 


124.848 


13 


49.0 


46 3 


19.9 


26.4 


59 
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Table 147.— Rank or States According to Native 



I 



FER CXNT Of TOTAL rorrHTIOJi Of STATX 



Native white 
erf native 
parentage 



TTfK or TESRITORT 



Total 



Natlvr white 
of fon-ign or 

mixed 
parentage 



UrUin com- 
munities 



Cities of 
10U.IUI 
or more 



Rate of 

population 
growth, 
11OJ-I920: 



1 Kentucky 

3 W. Virginia 

3 Oklahoma 

4 Indiana 

fi Te nneasce 

0 N. Mexico 

7 Missouri 

8 Kansas 



10 



31 
32 



36 
37 
3b 
3W 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 

« 



47 
4S 
49 



Arkansas 

N.r 



U Idaho 

12 TV x as 

II Virginia 
14 I Vermont 

16 Maine 

16 Colorado 

17 Ohio 

18 Iowa 
IB Oregon 

30 W yomlrut 

21 Delaware 

22 Maryland 
33 
24 



Florida 
27 Dirt ..I Col. 
38 Utah 
38 Pa. 

30 Washington 



Ixmtoiana 
N. Hamp. 
Montana 
California 

8. : 



8. Carolina 
Illinois 
Nevada 
M Issisjlppi 
Michigan 

Ariiona 
Wisconsin 
New Jersey 
New York 
M InnesoU 



46 Connecticut 



N. Dakota 
Moos. 
R. Wand 



R. I aland 
Mass 

N. Dakota 

Connecticut 

Minnesota 

New York 
Wisconsin 

New Jersey 

MIc 



N. Damp. 
S. Dakota 
Montana 
California 
Washington 

Nevada 

Clah 

Pa. 

Aritona 
Nebraska 

Iowa 
Mai nii 
Vermont 



Ohio 
Idaho 
Delaware 



Maryland 
Missouri 
Diet, or Col. 



N. Mexico 
Florida 
W. Virginia 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 

Kentucky 
Virginia 

A rkarwis 
Tennessee 
A lihama 

Georgia 
Mlwsslppl 
8. Carolina 
N. Carolina 



R. 

Maw. 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 

Ariiona 
N. Ramp. 
Minnesota 
N. DakotH 



M khlgan 

Nevada 

Illinois 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Montana 

Pa. 

Maine 

Oregon 

Wyoming 

8. Dakota 
Vermont 

Utah 
Colorado 



lown 
Idaho 
Delaware 
N. Mexico 

Texae 
Maryland 
Diet, of Col 



Indiana 
Florida 
W. Virginia 
IxHiLsiana 
Oklahoma 

Virginia 
Kentucky 
Arkansas 
Alabama 
Trnne 



Georgia 
Mississippi 
8. Carolina 
N. Carolina 



N. Dakota 
Minnesota 
\V isconein 
R. Island 

Mats. 

Connecticut 
8. Dakou 
New York 
New Jersey 
Michigan 

Illinois 
Ctah 
Montana 
Nebraska 

N. Hamp. 

California, 

Washington 

Pa. 

Iowa 

Nevada 

Vermont 
Colorado 
Wyoming 



Ohio 

Maine 

Ariiona 



Delaware 

Missouri 
Maryland 
Diet, of Col. 
Indiana 



Dirt, ol Col. 
It. island 
M ass. 
New York 
New Jersey 

California 
Illinois 
Connect I cut 
Pa. 
Ohio 

N. Ilamp. 

Michigan 
Maryland 
Washington 
Delaware 

Indiana 
< >rrgon 
Colorado 
Clan 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 
Minnesota 
Maine 
Florida 



Ariiona 



N. Me i li-o 
Florida 
Louisiana 
W. Virginia 
Oklahoma 

Kentucky 
Virginia 
Ark ansas 
Tennessee 
Alahnrnm 

Mississippi 
Georgia 
8. C arolina 
N. Carolina 



Louisiana 

Texas 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Vermont 

Wyoming 

Oklahoma 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
W. Virginia 
Georgia 

Alabama 

Nevada 
N. Carolina 
N. Mexico 
8. Carolina 

Ark ansiut 
8. Dakota 
N. Dakota 
M Isslsslppl 



Dirt, of Col. 
New York 
Maryland 
Delaware 
Illinois 

Mass 

U Island 

California 

Ohio 

New Jersey 

Oregon 
Missouri 
Connecticut 
W iwhington 
Michigan 

Pa. 

Color ado 
Utah 

Minnesota 
Louisiana 

, Wisconsin 
Nebraska 
Virginia 
Texas 



Kentucky 

Alabama 

Georgia 



10WB 



Ariiona 
Idaho 

Washington 

Oklahoma 

California 

Montana 
W yomlng 
N Dakota 
Oregon 
N. Mexico 

Florida 
Nevada 
Colorado 
New Jersey 
Utah 

8. Dakota 

Dist. of Col. 
Texas 

W. Virginia 
Connecticut 

M ichignn 
New York 
R. Island 



Minnesota 
N Carolina 
llh nois 
Arkansas 

Oearfla 
Louisiana 
Alabama 
Wisconsin 

Vtrgmla 
Maryland 
Nebraska 
Delaware 



Indiana 
Tennessee 

Mississippi 

Kentucky 

Maim 

Missouri 
1 Iowa 

N. Ramp. 
\ Vermont 
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T 


rpa or tsaaiTt 




























Rate of pop- 
ulation 
growth, 
1900-1W0: 
Urban 


Density of 


Per cent Of population 10 years of age and 
in gainful occupation* 


over, engaged 


iA*ngm 01 
residence of 
foreign -born 
white In the 
United 




populnliotx 

^X" 


Agriculture, 
forestry, Bnd 

animal 
DLtSijanary 


Extraction 
or minerals 


Manufactur- 
ing and me- 
chanical 


Transporta- 
tion 


1 


Idaho 
Oklahoma 
Arltona 
N' Dakota 
Washington 


Dirt, of Col. 
R Island 
Mass. 

New Jersey 
Connection 


Mississippi 
Arkansas 
3. Carolina 
N. Dakota 
Alabama 


W. Virginia 
Nevada 
Arliona 
Wyoming 

Pa. 


R. Island 
Connecticut 
N. Hamp. 
Mass. 

New Jersey 


Wyoming 
Nevada 
Mar viand 
Washington 
Kan&jis 


Iowa 

S. Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kentucky 
Minnesota 


1 
2 
3 
4 
ft 


Florida 
California 


New York 
Pa. 


Georgia 


Montana 
Utah 


Michigan 
Ohio 


Oregon 
N. Mexico 


WLsoonsin 
Arkansas 


e 

7 


W. Virginia 


Maryland 


N. Carolina 


Colorado 

Kentucky 
N. Mexico 


Pa. 

New York 


New York 


Kurtsaa 
N.Daktfta 


8 
9 

10 


N. Carolina 
Arkansas 
S. Dakota 
N Mexico 
Michigan 


Delaware 
Indiana 
Michigan 
W Virginia 

Kentucky 


Kentucky 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

N. Mexico 
Louisiana 


Oklahoma 
Alabama 

Illinois 
Idoho 


Delaware 

Maryland 

Wisconsin 

Indiana 

Illinois 


Colorado 
Delaware 
New Jersey 
Illinois 
Utah 


Louisiana 
Tennessee 
Idaho 
Utah 

Oklahoma 


11 
12 
11 
14 

IS 


Alatwuna 
Wyoming 
Nevada 
Georgia 

Utah 


Virginia 
Tennessee 

S. Carolina 
N. Carolina 


Nebraska 
Montana 
k>wo 


Indiana 

Ohio 

Tenness* 
Michigan 
Virginia 


Vermont 
Washington 
California 
Oregon 

Florida 


Pa. 

California 


Oregon 

Mississippi 

Alabama 

N.namp. 


1« 
17 
18 
10 
20 


Montana 

Mississippi 

Virginia 

Tennessee 

Kansas 


Georgia 
N. Hamp. 
Wisconsin 
Alabama 
Iowa 


Minnesota 

Florida 

Vermont 

Wyoming 

Wisconsin 


Texas 
Iowa 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

California 


Missouri 
W. Virginia 
N. Carolina 
Virginia 
Utah 


Missouri 
W Virginia 
Virginia 
Florida 

Ohio 


Maine 
Maryland 
Washington 
R island 
Indiana 


21 
22 
23 
24 

29 


New Jersey 

Ohio 

Minnesota 

Colorado 
Connecticut 


Louisiana 

Vermont 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Minnesota 


Missouri 

Utah 

Oregon 

Arizona 

Colorado 


Washington 

Vermont 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Arkansas 


Minnesota 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

Colorado 

Kansas 


Indiana 

Lnuiiiana 
Maine 
Idaho 
Texas 


8. Carolina 
Dist. of Col. 
Mass. 
Montana 

! Illinois 


2A 

27 
28 
2M 
30 


Indiana 
8 Carolina 

ljtJQ3fQ A Ufa 

Illinois 


Oklahoma 
Maine 

wSnZn 


Indiana 
W. Virginia 
Maine 
Nevada 
Washington 


Florida 
Oregon 
S. Dakota 
N. Dakota 
Wisconsin 


Nevada 
Diet, of Cot. 
Wyoming 
Ariiona^ 


Dist. of Col. 

Mass. 

Vermont 

Okl'homa 


Georgia 
Vermont 

Florida 

Michigan 

California 


31 
32 
33 
34 

25 


New York 
Nebraska 
W uconsin 
Dirt. o( Col. 
Iowa 


Texas 
Florida 
Nebraska 
N. Dakota 
Colorado 


Michigan 
I>eiaware 
California 
Maryland 

N. Hamp. 


New Jersey 

Maine 

N. Carolina 

Ooorgia 

N. Hamp. 


Tenncsve 
Kentucky 
Alabama 
S. Carolina 
Georgia 


Tennessee. 
Michigan 
WLsoonsin 
N. Dakota 
8. Dakota 


N. Carolina 
New Jersey 
New York 
Connecticut 
Virginia 


36 
27 
3K 
30 
40 


Maryland 
Vermont 
K Island 

Delaware 


8. Dakota 

Oregon 

Utah 

M Rh tana 

N. Mexico 
Artrona 


Ohio 

Illinois 

Pa. 

New York ^ 


New York 
8. Carolina 
Nebraska 
Delaware 


IdiltlO 

Texas 
Oklahoma 
Montana 
N. Mexico 

8. Dakota 

Mississippi 


Kentucky 
R. bland 
Connecticut 
Georgia 


Nevada 

Pa. 

Ohio 


41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

4fl 
47 
48 
4° 


M™n2 CkT 


New Jersey 
Mam. 
R Island 

Dkrt.ofCol. 


Mass 
R. Island 
Mississippi 


Arkansas 

N. Carolina 
Mississippi 


W. Virginia 
Texas 
V Mexico 


N. Ramp. 




Dist.ofCol. 




8. CarolFJa 



43381'— 27 22 



« 
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Table 148.— Rank or States Accoedino to Native and Foreign White 

More of Population 



I 



i 

2 
3 
4 

5 

r, 

7 
S 

9 
1IJ 

II 

12 
13 
H 
13 



Native white 
of native 



Kentucky 

W. Virginia 
Oklahoma 



N. Meiioo 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Idaho 

Tens 

Vermont 

Maine 

Colorado 

Ohio 



IS Oregon 

17 Wyoming 

18 Delaware 

19 Maryland 

20 Nebraska 

21 Utah 



Total 



R. bland 

Mass. 

N. Dakota 
Connecticut 



Forclim-born 
white 



22 
23 
24 
23 

2T, 
•27 



31 
32 
33 
34 
33 

36 

37 
3S 
3M 



Pa. 

W BshlUKtOtl 

N. Hamp. 
Montana 

California 
8. DakoU 



Arlrona 

Wisconsin 
New Jersey 
New York 
M innesoU 

Connecticut 
N. Dakota 
Mm. 
H. Island 



New York 
\v Lsronsin 
New Jnx'y 
Michtean 
Illinois 

N. Hamp. 
9. Dakota 
Montana 
Calilornia 
Washington 

Nevada 

Utah 
Pa. 



Nebraska 

Iowa 
M aine 
Vermont 

Oregon 

Wyoming 

Colorado 
Ohio 



Delaware 



Maryland 
Missouri 
Indiana 
Texas 
N. Mexioo 

W. Virginia 

Oklahoma 

Kentucky 



R. Island 
Mass. 

Connecticut 
New York 
Now Jersey 

Arizona 
N. Uamp. 
Minnesota 
N. DakoU 
Calilornia 

Michigan 

Nevada 

Illinois 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Montana 

Pa. 

Maine 
On-K'jri 
Wyoming 

8. DakoU 
Vermont 

Colorado 
Ohio 

Nebraska 
Iowa 
Idaho 
Delaware 
N. Meiioo 

Texas 
Maryland 

Kansas 

Missouri 
Indiana 



Native white 
of foreign or 
nitied par- 
entage 



Urban com- 



N. DakoU 
Minnesota 

Wisconsin 
R 



Connecticut 
8. Dakota 
New York 
New Jersey 
Michigan 

Illinois 
Utah 
Montana 
Nebraska 
N. Uamp. 

Calilornia 
W ashiintou 

Pa. 



Cities of 



R. Island 

Mass. 
New York 
New Jersey 



Nevada 

Vermont 

Colorado 

Wyoming 

Oregon 

Idaho 

Ohio 

Maine 

Arizona 



Missouri 

Maryland 

Indiana 

Texas 

N. Menco 



W Virginia W. Virginia 
Oklahoma Oklahoma 
Kentucky Kentucky 
Tennessee | T 



Illinois 
Connecticut 

Pa. 
Ohio 

N. Uamp. 

Michigan 
Maryland 
Washington 
Delaware 



Oregon 
Colorado 
Utah 



MimiL-soU 
Maine 
Iowa 
Arijona 



Texas 

Montana 

Nebraska 



Ol 

Kentucky 
Tennessee 
W. ViTRinia 

Nevada 
N. Mexioo 
akota 
DakoU 



N.N 
8. D 

1 N-r 



New York 
Maryland 
Delaware 



R. Island 
Calilornia 

Ohio 

New Jersey 
Oregon 

Missouri 
Connecticut 
Washington 
M ichigan 
Pa. 

Colorado 
I tah 



Texas 

Tennessee 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Kansas 

Iowa 



Rate of por> 
ulation 
growth, 
1000-lSHO: 
Total 



Arirona 

Idaho 

W ashinston 



Montana 
w ) onilng 
N. Dakota 
Oretton 
N. Mexioo 

Nevada 

Colorado 

New Jersey 

Utah 

8. Dakota 

Texas 

W. Vistula 

Connecticut 
Michigan 
New York 

R. Island 

Ohio 

Pa. 

Mass. 

M inncsoU 

Illinois 
W isconsin 

Maryland 
Nebraska 



Kansas 

Indiana 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Missouri 
Iowa 

N. Hamp. 
Vermont 



Table 149.— Number and Per Cent Distribution, bt Year of Immigr ation, of 



IN CTTIK.1 OF~ 



2,500 to 



n,m to 



ino.oooto 

230,000 



230,000 or 



Total— Number 

Wl» 

1018 

1917 \ 

19Ifl 

1915 

1914 

1911-1913 

1900- 1910 

1901- 1905 

ISM) or earlier 

Year not reported 



10, 3.V1, 983 



143, 212 
51,329 
77,132 
124,881 
148,457 

358,160 
1,289.714 
1,783,725 
1,428,308 
4,144,(132 



2,055,482 



1.743, WO 



1, 138,330 



5,405.572 



2W, 303 

12, 122 
17, ISO 
27,677 
20,652 

02,166 
233. \m 
307,450 
250, 3«S 
8*10, M7 
215,250 



25,523 

2.3. 107 
27,170 

61.547 
222, M0 I 
289,913 
222,057 
C93, W9 
132, Oi- 



ls, 172 
7,012 

\n,m 

17,427 
18.430 

Si. 32X 
140, 349 
185. 651 
144.800 
470. 438 

85.818 



08,922 
22,547 



195,119 
W3.08S 
980,703 
811,073 
2, 09ft. 998 
874,921 
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TTFK OF TEBJUTORT — continued 




















Length of 
residence of 
foreign-born 
while In the 
United 
States 




Riitc of pop- 
ulation 
growth, 
I*J0-I1CD: 
Urban 


Density of 


Per cent of population 10 years of age and over, engaged 
In gainful occupations 




population 
per siiuare 
mil* 


Agriculture, 
forestry, and 

animal 
husbandry 


Extraction 


Manufactur- 
ing and me- 
chanicol 
Industries 


Transporta- 
tion 


J 


Idaho 

Oklahoma 

Anion* 

California 


R. Island 

Mass. 

New Jersey 
Connecticut 
New York 

Pa. 


N. Dakota 
S. Dakota 
Tennessee 
luano 
Kentucky 

Texas 
Oklahoma 
N. Mexico 
Nebniska 
Montana 


W. Virginia 
Neva* la 
Arizona 


R. Island 
Connecticut 
N. Uamp. 

New Jersey 

Michigan 

Ohio 
Pa. 

New York 
Maine 


Wyoming 
Nevada 
Maryland 
j> asnington 

Oregon 
N. Mexico 
New York 
Arizona 
MouUna 


Iowa 

S. DakoU 

Nebraska 

Kentucky 

M innesoU 

Wisconsin 
Kansas 
N DakoU 

Vf 1mm»J 

Missouri 
Tennesseo 


1 
2 
S 
4 
5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


Wyoming 

Montana 
CU1. 
Colorado 
Kentucky 
N. Mexico 


W. Virginia 
Oregon 
Texas 
o. Dakota 


ah hi y mil ii 

Ohio 

Dllnols 

Delaware 


N. Moil oo 

Michigan 

Wyoming 

Nevada 

Utah 


Indiana 
Michigan 
W. Virginia 
Kentucky 


Iowa 

Minnesou 


Oklahoma 

Illinois 

Idaho 

Indiana 


Delaware 
Maryland 
Wisconsin 
Indiana 


Colorado 
Delaware 
New Jersey 

Illinois 
ruh 


Idaho 

uun 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
N. Hamp. 


11 
12 
13 
14 
14 


Kansas 
New Jersey 

Ohio 


Missouri 
N. ITimp. 
Wisconsin 
Iowa 
Vermont 


M issouri 

CUh 

Oregon 
Arizona 


Ohio 

Tennessee 
Michigan 
Texas 
Iowa 


Vermont 

WashluRton 

California 

Oregon 

Missouri 


Pa. 

California 
Nebraska 

Iowa 

MinnesoU 


Colorado 
Maine 
Maryland 
Washington 
R. Island 


18 
17 
18 
19 
20 


Minnesota 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Indiana 


Minnesota 
Oklahoma 

Maine 
California 


Colorado 
' Indiana 
W. Virginia 
Maine 


Minnesota 

Missouri 

California 

Washington 


W. Virginia 
Utah 

Minnesota 
c'T'rado 


Missouri 
W. Virginia 
Ohio 
Indiana 


Indiana 
Mass. 
Montana 
Illinois 


21 
22 
23 
24 


Nevada 


Vermont 






29 


Pa. 

New York 
Nebraska 
Wisconsin 
Iowa 


Washington 
Texas 
Nebraska 
N Dakota 

Colorado 


Washington 

Michigan 

Delaware 

California 

Maryland 


Maryland 
Oregon 
S Dakota 
N. Dakota 
Wisconsin 


Kansas 

Nevada 

Wyoming 

Arizona 

Nebraska 


Idaho 
Texas 
Mass. 

Vermont 
N. Hamp. 


Michigan 
California 
New Jersey 
New York 
Connecticut 


28 
27 
28 
29 
30 


Maryland 
Vermont 
R. Island 
Mass. 
Delaware 


8. DakoU 

Oregon 

Utah 

Idaho 

Montana 


N. Hamp. 

Ohio 

Illinob 

Pa. 

New York 


New Jersey 

Maine 
N Hamp. 
New York 
Nebraska 


Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Idaho 

Texas 

Oklahoma 


Oklahoma 
Tennessee 

Michigan 
Wisconsin 

N.Dakota 


Nevada 

Pa. 
Ohio 

Wyoming 
Delaware 


SI 
32 
33 
34 
35 


Missouri 
Kentucky 
Maine 
N. Damp. 


N. Mexico 
Arizona 
Wyoming 
Nevada 


Con necticut 
New Jersey 
Mass. ^ 


Delaware 
Connecticut 

aTiand 


Montana 
N. Mexico 
8. DakoU 
N. Dakota 


8. Dakota 
Kentucky 

R. Island 
Connecticut 


W. Virginia 

Texas 

N. Mexico 
Arizona 


38 
27 
38 
39 



THE FOREION-BORN WHITE POPULATION, BY DIFFERENT CLASSES OF ClTIES: 1920 









in crms or— 






Urban 


2,500 to 
23,000 


25,000 lo 
100,000 


100.000 10 
250,000 


250,000 or 


Totfxl - "Pw O0Dt.... .... ........... 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100 0 


10O.0 


1919 


» * , 


1.4 


1.6 


1.6 


1.3 




0.6 


as 


0.0 


08 


a4 




0.7 


as 


08 


1.0 


0.9 


1919 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 


1.5 


1.0 




1.4 


1.4 


1.0 


1.6 


1.4 


1914 


3.5 


3.0 


3.5 


3.5 


3.8 




12 5 


11.3 


1X8 


12 3 


1X8 




17.0 


14.9 


18. « 


16.3 


18.1 




18.8 


12.1 


12 7 


12 7 


15.0 




40.0 


42.8 


39.8 


41.3 


38.R 


icftf not rejwrtel ...... .................. 


8.0 


ia4 


8.7 


7.6 


6.9 
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(Report of U. 8. 



Table 150. — Decennial Immigration to 

i of this table for 




1 In the report for 1902 and nibaequent reports., theBurean of Immigration publishes Immigrants, by 
countries, for each flwul year beginning with 1867. 



calendar years, thus leaving the number arriving during the 1 months from January 1 to June 30, 1848, Dot 
distributed by country. In this table the distribution 



1847 tol 



From IKS1 to 18&5 the only figures available are by 
inuary 1 to June 30, I84&, not 
is estimated on the basis of the percentage from 
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8tatm, bt Country or Last Permanent Rbsidhnck: 1820-1919 

1840, 1870, 1880. 1890. and 1000. Rrporu of the U. 8. Commissioner of 



1.427.337 



nlmbir— continued 



to 



ISM 

to 



to 



538,381 128.903 100.0 100.0 



PEK CEXT DISTRIBl'TION 



111* 

to 

111! 



to 



214,fiSO 
2.873 
1,019 

630,144 

12.3H9 

671 
7. 634 
3. m 
4,81V 
75,300 
385,434 



530 

- - - - 

45 



IT 
1,476 
1.U1B 

106 
79 



78 



11.803 
1.359 



7,441 



71.4S3 
3,875 
102 
170. C72 

1,140 

937 
1.377 
30 
4.430 
30, 330 
124,726 



33, 023 
3, 151 
163 
61,617 

01 

173 
1,105 
28 
3,148 
7, CM 
5,753 



ll> 



280 



86 

"is 



40 

2.3 
3.010 

40 



17 
2,505 

in 

3 



47 



15 



11,876- 2,207 

7,1*7 3,636 

11,7m 3,061 
1,051 4631 



83,650 19,541 



4. 2 
L4 
0.3 
26 
1.8 
L8 
a 7 
07 

as 

0. 4 
10 
2.7 



{ 11} 



a 4 



17.4 
0.2 
LI 



10.4 

an 

1.8 
ai 



L4 
L7 



1L2 

2.9 

LS 
0.0 



0.2 
0.2 



4.8 
1.3 
0.2 
4.2 

2 2 

3 0 
0 7 
0 5 

as 
a 4 

0 8 
4.0 



w 

24.4 



0 4 



18.8 

a7 

0.8 



1.8 
33.5 
0.3 

ai 

<») 



0.8 
2.1 



1.5 
0.4 

13 

0.3 



0 1 

0.5 



to 



loao 



7. 

1.6 

as 

11.0 
2.6 
64 

1.6 
0.8 
0. 5 
1.0 
1.0 
14.7 



zw 

14.5 



("1 



11 
03| 

ai 



03 
16.3 
0.2 

a7 



0.6 
0.0 



ai 

o 

a 



ai 

0.4 



1686 
IBM 



100.0 



12 3 
2.B 

as 

12 8 

15 
7.6 
1.6 
1.0 

a 4 

1.6 

as 

27.5 



as 
ao 



1S70 

to 

I87t 



8.6 

ai 



61 

ai 



(•) 



0) 



1.3 



9. < 



0. 5 



at 
ai 



100.0 



17.7 
3.2 

a2 

15.4 
3.2 
3.3 
1.1 
06 
0 3 
0.0 
2.6 

27.4 



a4 

12 



1.3 



C) 



1.7 



as a< 



0) 



«.o| 



11.8 

a2 

a6 

m 



as 

ai 



1866 
to 
i Mil 



loao loao looo loo. o loao 



I6M 
1S&6 



1646 
to 
tStt 



a 7 

1.0 
a Si 
24 4 
1.6 
2.4 
06 
a 4 
aa 

1.0 
1.8 
35.2 



a 2) 



a-.' 



(•) 



0.5 



0.2. a 4 



ai 

7.4 

CO 

2.6] 



4. W 

ai 

a 4 
ai 



(•) 
aa 



I 

12. 0 

LS 

a2 

30.0 

as 

ai 
a 4 
as 
a» 

28 
34.8, 



! 



1886 , 

to 

188* \ 



15. 0 

a2 
a i 

46.0 

as 

(•) 
as 
as 
as 

IS 
27.0 



(») W 



"(»)" 



P) 
'(>)" 



(') 

as] a i 
a3 o. i 



ai 



0) 



10 (•) 



1.2 (») 



12] 

ai 

a4 

ai 



(') 

2.8 



2.4 
02 

as 
ai 



13.3 

as 

(') 

SL7 

a3 

as 
as 

« 

0.8 
7.3 
23.2 



ai 



ai 



(>) 

p) 
a4 
a4 

aa 

o 



22 

1.8 

2 1 

0.2 



15.5 



• Figures tor the "United KLnrlom. not specified," probably 
years. 

« Less than onc-u-nth of 1 per o*nt. 
' Not roturiKvl scpumtily. 
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IMMIGRANTS AND THEIR CHILDREN 



Tabus 151. — Ncmbxr and Pkh Cent Distribution, by 8bx and Ycab of 

Representative Urban 
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Immigration, fob Selected Groups of Foreign-bob* White in Certain 
and Rural Areas: 1920 



COOKTkT OF BI»TH AXD MOTRZK TOMOC1- Continued 


MOTH KB TOMOVB— AIX C0UMTXIE3 




Denmark 
(Dunl&h) 


Russia 
(Russian)' 


Bohemia 

and 
Moravia 
(Ciech) 


Mexico 
(8ponlsh) 


Italy 
(tt*U*n) 


Oorman 


PoUah 


Slovak 


Yiddish 




41, 710 


lfiO, 817 


71,080 


64, 537 


448,267 


686,114 


356, 4fi0 


32,999 


873,112 


1 


654 

191 
370 

v/O 

644 
908 


754 
442 
822 
1 2H9 
% 110 
8,890 


128 
48 
80 
181 
456 
1,690 


11,415 
4,90T> 
5,389 
6, 711 
ft. 434 
3,589 


11,064 
1,888 
4,630 
8. 27"? 
11,214 
24,496 


1,016 
376 
881 
1 640 
3^220 
13,609 


raw 

399 
790 
1 434 
3^321 
18,129 


105 
43 
44 
109 
290 
1,665 


1,604 
1,041 
a 185 
4 023 
7] 398 
28,911 


3 
1 
4 

6 
6 

7 


2,800 
4,411 
4,685 

22, m 

a, 657 


20,446 
38, 189 
30,058 
41,025 
7.SS2 


7, 825 
11.991 
10,912 
34,850 

4,043 


5,720 
6,864 
8,401 
4811 
6,197 


a«, 188 
122,792 
113,905 
142, 086 

23,181 


43,439 
65,901 
48,387 
435,118 
62, 727 


8a 381 
84,700 
55,911 
03.660 
17,043 


a 001 
0,874 
7,202 
4,621 
1,446 


103,043 
170,745 
1*2, 291 
181, 845 
20,027 


8 
0 
10 
11 
12 


kxlo 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


13 


LB 

a« 

0.9 
L4 
LS 
2. 2 
49 
10.8 
1L0 
64.7 

8.8 


as 

0.3 

as 
as 

LS 

ft. A 

1&3 

23.7 
18.7 
25.5 
4.9 


as 
ai 
ai 
as 
as 

2 3 

ia« 

18.7 
IS. 3 
48.4 
6.6 


17.8 
7.8 
8.4 

ia4 
a 4 
a 6 
ao 
ia« 
as 
ao 
ai 


20 

as 
as 

LS 
20 

ias 

324 

2a s 

26.0 

ao 


ai 
ai 
ai 
as 
as 

2,0 
63 

as 
as 

63.4 

ai 


as 
ai 
as 
a 4 
ao 
a i 

224 
23.8 

ia7 

263 

as 


as 
ai 
ai 
as 
ao 

SL3 
29.0 
21.8 
17.0 

a4 


a2 
as 
as 
ao 

Ll 

43 

14.2 
25. 4 
226 
27.0 
20 


14 
16 
18 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
34 


24, 861 


90,484 


35,497 


34, 777 


* ■ ■ — 

307,410 


356,645 


100,048 


18,100 


848,887 


38 


403 
121 
240 
334 
324 
440 
1,768 
2,825 
8,879 
13,740 
1,622 


247 
397 
730 

5,' 196 
17,788 
90,422 
17,232 
23,124 

3,445 


62 
31 
SO 
78 
205 
834 
4,039 
6,276 
4,822 
16,906 
1,334 


6,897 
2,801 

a 013 

a 674 
2,855 
1,897 
3, 101 
a 862 
1,882 
3,237 
2,754 


5,110 
901 
1, 800 
3,667 
5,606 
13,048 
47,107 
88.888 
(■/;, 831 
84,804 
ia043 


621 
207 
399 
867 
1,770 

23. •m 

36,432 
32,406 
229,998 
21,702 


435 
225 
400 
729 
1,734 
9, 620 
48,144 
40,190 
82,671 
51,105 
7.O0O 


66 
31 
35 
80 
141 
799 
8,840 

am 

4,054 

*•£ 
623 


834 
470 
1, 34A 
2,000 
a 707 
14,036 
61,060 
84,668 
8*414 
98,578 
7, 70S 


38 
27 
28 
30 
30 
SI 
32 
33 
34 
34 
38 


100.0 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


87 


L0 

as 

L0 
LS 
LS 
IS 

7.1 
1L4 
1L0 
64.3 

as 


a« 
as 
a4 
as 

L4 

6.7 

ia7 

227 
19 0 
24.6 
3,8 


0.2 

ai 
ai 
as 

0.6 
21 
ILS 
17.8 
164 
47. S 
1.7 


18 7 
7.8 

a4 

10.8 
80 

as 

B7 

MlB 

as 
ao 

7.7 


L7 

as 
as 

L3 
LS 

as 

15 3 
223 

218 
27.4 

as 


as 
ai 
ai 
as 
as 

28 

ai 

64.6 

ai 


as 
ai 
as 
a4 
ao 
as 

222 
24.7 
16 4 
24.7 

as 


a4 
ai 
ai 
as 
as 

44 

3L1 

sat 

221 

17.0 
24 


ai 
ai 
a4 
as 

Ll 

ao 
lao 

24.6 
229 

2as 

as 


38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
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IMMIGRANTS AND THEIR CHILDREN 



Tablb 151.— Nombrr and Per Cbnt Distribution, bt Srx and Y»ar or 

Reprebentativb Urban and 

[Tb« imi covered Include New York City, 



Or IMMICRATIOX 

AMD HI 



'2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
V 
10 
11 
12 



14 

IS 
16 
17 
IS 
10 

au 

2t 
22 
23 
24 



1019 

1918 

mi 

1910 

1915 

1914 

1911 to 1913. 
1906 to 1910. 

lum to iw.. 



1019 

1918 

1917 

1910 

1915 

1914 

1911 to 1913.... 
1906 to 1910... 
1901 to IBtH ... 

luooori 
Noli 



tUUNTHT or BIRTH AND MOTHER IOSIil'1 



Total 



1.774,182 



d. 

and Wales 
(English 
and 
Celtic) 



21, 180 
6,877 
ll.SAS 
18,927 
23, 589 
57,833 
197, 112 
295,074 
242, 727 
735.213 
104, TV-' 



100.0 



104,962 



Ireland 
(English 
and 

Celtic) 



201.224 



1.2 

a 4 

a7 

I. 1 

1.3 
3.1 

II. 1 
166 
13.7 
41.4 

as 



2,820 
497 
013 
1,461 
1,012 
2,749 
9, Ml 

14.763 
8,557 
4H.892 
15,197 



ioao 



zo 
as 
aa 

1.4 
LS 
2.6 
9.2 
13.8 
8.0 
44.7 
14.2 



710 
215 
50S 
1,647 
1,943 
3.458 
11,575 
20,931 
19,218 
120.779 
24.534 



100.0 



as 
ai 
a2 
as 
a» 

1.7 
5.6 

iai 

9.4 
58.9 
12.0 



Canada 
(English 
and 

Celtic) 



93,600 



Canada Sweden 
(yrt-nch) (Swedish) 



3,372 
1.318 
1,507 
2,032 
1.939 
1,083 
3,823 
8,046 
7,373 
43.608 
18,904 



22,0.55 



680 
192 
2B1 
396 
272 
222 
653 
1, 873 
1.674 
12.584 
3,248 



ioao ioao 



3.0 
L4 

i.o 

12 
11 
L8 
4.1 
8.0 
7.9 
46.6 
•20.2 



3.1 

a» 

1.2 
1.8 
1.2 
1.0 
8.0 

as 

7.0 
S7.1 
14.7 



68,266 



478 
164 
345 
6V2 
653 
981 
3,721 
6,643 
8,713 
38,970 
6,916 



ioao 



a7 
as 
as 

1.0 
LO 
1.4 

as 
a7 

118 

47.1 

iai 



^ ' The Q^a r.* uw d for Kusslan probably include a considerable proportion <A Ilibrews erroneously re- 
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Immigration, job Selected Groups or 
Rural. Abbas: 1920 — Continued 



Foreign-born White in Certain 



and the St&us c< Hbode Island, ArUona. North 



lli.849 



191 
70 

244 

363 
1.134 
1.6MV 
1.706 
9,081 
2, (Hi 



100 0 

1.1 

04 
as 

1.4 
1.3 
13 
0.7 

iao 
lai 

33.0 
1X1 



70,432 



195 
425 
6S3 
872 
3,694 
11,0150 
1 7. 6*17 
12,827 
17,901 
4,417 



100.0 

0.3 

as 
ae 
as 

1.3 
A3 
10.0 
25. 1 
IA2 
25.4 
A3 



Bohemia 

tod 
Mor»vi« 
(Czech) 



Mexico 
(Spanish) 



3d, 383 28, 785 



04 

25 

30 
103 
SSI 
856 
3, 586 I 
5,715 
5,090 1 
17,944 ' 
2,719 



100.0 
0.2 

ai 
ai 
as 
a7 

14 
9.9 

is. 7 

14.0 
49.3 

7.9 



4.B18 
2,105 
3,377 
3,037 
1579 
1.692 
2.819 
3.002 
1.519 
2,574 
2,443 



ioao 

1A7 
7.3 
8.3 

ia« 

9.0 
A9 

ai 
ia< 
as 

A9 
AS 



240,857 



157. 417 



5,954 
987 
2, 770 

4, fi0» 

5, 70S 
11,448 
38,081 
54,1*9 
47,024 



12,088 



ioao 
16 

a 4 

L2 
1.9 
14 
AS 
16.8 
22.5 
19.5 
24.1 
5.0 



395 
109 
282 
77S 
1.450 
5, 554 
19,440 
29,469 
25,792 
206.120 
41,025 



100.0 



ai 
ai 
ai 

0.2 

a4 

1.7 

&» 

A9 
7.8 
<i2.3 

as 



265 

174 
390 
70S 
1,587 
8,009 
34, 237 
35,510 
23,340 
42, 555 
10.045 



ioao 

as 
ai 
a2 
a< 

1.0 

as 
si. 7 

22,6 
14.8 



14. BOO 



39 
21 
19 
49 
149 
760 
1151 
4,101 
3, 148 
2, 533 



100.0 

aj 
ai 
a i 
as 

LO 
6.3 
31.3 
27,7 
21.3 
17.1 
AO 



324,235 



760 

571 

iHo 

3,091 
14.876 
50,982 
85,077 
68,877 
83,267 
12.259 



10O.0 



as 
as 
ao 
ae 

Ll 
4.0 
1A7 
26.2 
31.3 
25.7 
3.8 



2 
S 
4 

S 
0 

7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
13 



13 

14 

IS 
10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

24 
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Table 152.— N 



IMMIGRANTS AND THEIR CHILDREN 



and Peb Gent Distbibution, bt Sex and Ybah of 

Representative 



[The are** covered Include New York City, Chicago, Detroit, 



TKAB Of IMMIGRATION 



Total 



1HP MOTHM TONOCf 



England. 

Scotland, 
nod 
Wales 

(English 

Bll'i 

Celtic) 



Ireland 
(Emrllsh 

and 
Celtic) 



Canada 
(English 

and 
Celtic) 



Canada 

(French) 



Sweden 
(riwodlabj 



Norway 
(Norwe- 
(tan) 



3,19S,m 200,287 



ww. 

lm. 

1917. 

leifi 

is is 

1014 

1011 to 1013. 

lOOf. to 1010. 

m\ to ioos...... 

1900 or curlier... 
Not rt'ported. . . . 



34,<"iC7 
0,478 
16, 7fih 
2S.529 
40,551 
111,575 
397. 805 
585, *40 
497. 444 

l.rrs. 118 
19*, 3yeji 



WW. .*.«.«•..»— 

1918 

1017 

1018 

IBIS 

1014, 

1011 to 1013 

1906 to 1910 

1001 to 1006 

1900 or earlier 

Not reporuxl 



WW 

1018 

1017 

WW 

1015 

1014 

1011 to 1013.... 
1906 to 1010.... 

1001 to 1005 

l'JOO or earlier. 
Not) 



WW 

1018 

1017 

WIS 

WIS 

1014 

1011 to 1013... 
I r j06 to 1910... 
1901 to 1005. .. 
1900 or earlier. 

Not reported.. 



347.470 



14*, 342 



LI 

as 
as 
ae 

L3 
35 
114 
1&3 
15. A 
30.9 
6.2 



18.6S7 
4. 777 
7,400 
13, 252 
20. 34G 
57. 796 
212.303 
311447 
273.782 
654.550 
72.483 



LI 

as 
as 
as 

1.2 
A 6 
12.0 

i& e 

116 
39.8 
4.4 



5,624 
904 

1.067 
2.3H2 

4| Vi2 
18,505 
30,411 
18,023 
04,873 
20, 73* 



1.502 
402 
817 
2,300 
3.853 
6.345 
21.306 
38,376 
33. yrj3 
205.802 
32. 798 



100.0 



18 

as 
as 

1.3 
L4 
14 
12 

15 2 
10 

47.4 

ia4 



0.4 

ai 

0 2 
07 
1.1 
1.8 
61 

1L0 
9 8 

812 
14 



1,645.843 II 101,873 



146,543 



2,964 
430 
475 
994 

1. 353 

2. r.7 

9. 1S3 
16,511 

1865 
50, 108 
7,735 

100.0 



10 
14 

as 

1.0 
1.3 

10 
16.2 

17 
412 

7. 6 



706 
1* 
810 
732 
1.927 
2.913 
9. 81« 
17.885 
14.847 
87.667 
9,461 



100.0 



7,300 
2,296 
2.369 
3.564 
3. 421 
2.934 
6.630 
13.727 
12,763 
71,543 
21,796 



1,514 
353 
486 
799 
518 
418 
1.230 
3, 515 
3.210 
22. 7H0 
3,897 



1,241 
324 
728 
1,343 
1.229 
1,874 
6.966 
11,996 
14.&27 
50.027 
7,934 



10 

LB 
L6 
24 
13 
10 
AS 
13 
86 
48.2 
1A7 



as 
ai 

02 

as 

L3 
10 
6. 7 
12. 2 
10. 1 
60.8 
6.5 



4,0.79 
1,034 
021 
1,633 
1,578 
1,327 
2 973 
G, 069 
5,853 
34,088 
7,274 



100.0 



3.0 

ao 

L3 

11 

LJ 
L I 
12 
11 
8.3 
58.8 

iai 



Ll 

as 

17 
L2 
Ll 
L7 
14 
1L1 
13,7 
55. 3 
7.3 



53. 157 



A 1 

1.5 

1.4 

14 

14 

10 

A4 

11 

18 | 
61.0 
10. 9 



M4 
169 

•232 
408 
266 
206 
606 
1.694 
1.621 
11.849 
1,346 

100.0 



816 
187 
409 
731 
639 
998 
3.625 
6.262 
7. 527 
29, 130 
2,843 

100.0 



A4 

ao 

1.2 

ii 

L3 
Ll 
11 
18 
14 
6L6 
7.0 



LS 
a4 
18 
L4 
L2 
L0 
18 

il-t 

112 
54. 8 



1,005 
309 
601 
830 
834 
962 

3,144 

7. 807 

8, 187 
21.490 

4,194 



2 0 
0.8 
L3 
L7 
L7 
L0 
14 
116 
110 
43. 5 
18 



693 
240 
302 
384 
387 
440 
1,423 
3,8*2 
4,593 
11,435 
1,081 



ioao 



17 

ao 

1.3 
1.6 
1.8 
L8 
16 
1A2 
110 
410 
16 



' The figures u*xl for Russian probably iodude a considerable proportion of Hobrews erroneously 
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Immigration, for Selected Groups op 
Urban Areas: 1920 



White in 



Milwaukee, Dob ton, and the State of Rhode Lrlandl 



tonuu«— con. 



norms TONotn— all coumtblb 



Dcn- 
ra.uk 
cDnnLsh) 



Russia 



162, 721 



Bohemia 



and 
Moravia 
(Cioch) 



Mexico 
(Span- 
ish) 



4.380 



Italy 
(Italian) 



0 erman 



539,702 



Ml, 633 



PuJUb 



Slovak 



38,427 



Yiddish 



170 
2SH 
431 
416 
637 

1, V>4 
2,053 
2,703 

11, 147 

2. COO 



100 0 



728 
420 
797 
1,223 
2,044 
8,573 
27,956 
36,244 
28,540 
30,302 



10Q0 



119 
36 
56 
180 
411 
1.537 
6,771 
14 545 
9. 574 
37.816 
2. G6B 



100 0 



996 
558 
428 
3SS 
374 

23a 

291 
285 
137 
178 
487 



100.0 



10, W1I 
1.850 
4,573 
8,152 
11,047 
23, 997 
83.437 
134763 
112,428 
141.084 
21, 541 



100.0 



807 
310 
586 
1,404 
2,701 
11,556 
35, 184 
51,434 
43.63.5 
314. 507 
39,440 



100.0 



650 
382 
768 
1,301 
3,210 
17.408 
76,018 
79.918 
51,005 
80.095 
14.208 



100.0 



91 
40 
38 
93 
361 
1,381 
6,070 
8,207 
fi. 243 
4, 857 
1.138 



100.0 



1,507 
li023 
3, 174 
4,008 

7,365 
28,770 
101. 524 
160.650 
151,360 
180,709 
19.579 



2 
3 
4 

5 
8 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 



14 

15 
18 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 



25 

■2C 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 



38 
-19 
40 
41 
43 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 



2.5 
0.7 
K3 
1.9 
L8 
37 
80 
13 7 
11.6 
48.0 
8 6 



13.883 



a 5 

03 

as 
as 

1.3 
ft. 6 
18 3 
23.7 
18.7 
38.7 
4.8 



85,401 



as 
ai 
ai 
as 
a7 

16 

11.3 
17.7 
16.0 
46.6 
15 



23. 4 
13. 1 

iao 
ai 

6.4 

6.6 
68 
87 
3.3 
4.3 
11.4 



£0 
03 

as 

1.8 
3.0 
4.4 
15.5 
22.4 
20.8 
26. 1 
4.0 



as 
ai 
ai 
as 
ae 

33 

7.0 
103 

8,7 
82.7 

7.9 



02 

a i 
as 

0 4 

1.0 
6.4 
23. 5 
24.4 
16.9 
24.5 
4.4 



29,044 



2,905 



301, 748 



256,352 



181,694 



as 
a i 
a i 

03 
09 
49 

21. 4 
28.9 
22.0 
17.1 
4.0 



15,411 



as 
as 
as 
ao 

i. i 

4.3 
16.2 
23.4 
22.6 
27.0 

19 



HI 510 



416 

111 
203 
383 
244 
370 
1. 122 
1,817 
1.673 
6, 632 



100.0 



3.0 

as 

Lft 
1.9 
L8 
17 
12 
13 3 
1X2 
47.7 
6.8 



519 
232 
382 
695 
1,195 
4,074 
16,726 
19,34! 
16,300 
22,064 
2.973 



100. 0 



14 

28 
73 
186 
752 
3. 547 
6,461 
3. 059 
13,009 



100.0 



698 

371 
308 
268 
167 
159 

m 

220 

93 
125 



100.0 



5,032 
883 
1,830 
3, 6H 
5.412 
12,724 
46,911 
67.314 
65, 867 
S3. 4*5 
9,886 



100.0 



496 
174 
347 
737 
1.524 
6. 866 
10.207 
28. 104 
24.068 
161.278 
13,661 



100.0 



213 
382 
084 
1,664 
0, 133 
43.028 
46, 178 
30,074 
43. 249 
5,789 



20 

20 
49 

123 
701 
3.265 
4.636 
3. 459 
2,623 



100 .0 



aft 

0 3 
04 
08 
1.4 
6.8 
19.6 
33,6 
1A1 
25 8 
8.8 



as 
o 
ai 
as 
ae 

26 
13 8 
18 8 
17.4 
44.8 

10 

1 



24 0 
128 
10.5 

as 

5.7 
1ft 
19 
7.6 
12 
4.3 

ia4 



1.7 
08 
06 
1.3 
1.8 
4.2 
113 
22.3 
21.8 
27.7 
13 



as 
a i 
ai 
as 
ao 

17 

7.5 
11.0 

14 
62.9 

5.3 



as 
ai 
as 
a4 
ao 

8.0 

24 2 

25 4 
116 
23.8 

12 



14 

ai 
ai 

13 

as 

4.5 
31.2 
30. 1 
22. I 
17.0 

10 



830 
460 

1,343 
1.098 
3,691 
13.967 
.VI. 782 
86,083 
82,874 
97.809 
7,583 



100.0 



02 

ai 

14 

ae 

LI 
40 
14 7 
24.6 
23.9 
28.3 
2.2 
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Table 158.— Numbbb and Per Cent Distribution, bt Sex and Year of 

Kefhehkntative Urban 



[The area covered Include New York City, Chicago. Detroit, 



TUB or mxir.iuTiOii 



KnicUnd. 
SooUmkI. 
an.! 
Wales 
(English 

and 
Celtic) 



Ireland 
(English 
and 

Cottle) 



Canada 
( English 
and 

Celtic) 



Canada Sweden 
(French) (Swedish) 



Norway 

(Norwe- 
gian) 



1,452,5* I! OR, 414 



81.513 19. 500 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

S 

e 

10 

ii 

12 



14 
IS 
IB 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



1*10 

im 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1911 to 1913 

iwoe io loio 

HUM lo IW 

1900 or wller 
Not reported 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1918 

1916 

1914 

1911 to 1913.. 
1908 to 1910.. 

1901 to 1W0.V 
1900 or earlier 
Not reported . 



1.1. WHO 
4,749 

'J. 27* 
l.\ 277 
a). 204 
53.779 

185.503 

775, 

223. W2 
fl21..WR 



1.0 

as 
ae 

1.0 
1.3 
3.5 
11.9 
17.7 
114 
40.0 
8.2 



2. ran . 
474 r 

f*2 
1.3SH 

1, 545 

2, fi05 
9. 322 

13,900 
8,158 
44.787 
13.003 



100.0 



17 

as 
ae 

1.4 
1.8 
2.8 

ae 

14.1 
8.3 
45.5 
13.2 



708 
213 
507 
i,r>34 

1.92fl 
3,432 
11,490 
20, 4«1 
19,058 
IIS, 135 
23,337 



100 0 



a 4 
ai 
as 
as 

1.0 
1.7 
6.7 
ML2 
&6 
58* 
1L0 



3.231 . 
1.262 ■ 
1,44* 
1.B31 
1.843 I 
1,007 
3. B57 
7,858 
ft.910 
87,444 
14.522 



ion.0 



AO 
1.6 
1.8 
2.4 
23 
2.0 
AS 
tt4 
8.6 
45.9 
17.8 



f.70 
184 
254 
391 
262 
213 
834 
1,821 
1.5*9 
10.931 
2.552 



100.0 



3.4 

a» 

1.3 
2.0 
1.3 
1. 1 
3.3 
9.3 

a i 

68. 1 
13.1 



425 

137 
316 
022 
590 
878 
3,341 
6,734 
7,300 



100.0 



159 
299 
446 

447 
613 
1.721 
3, 925 
3.594 
10. WA 
2.513 



ioao 



as 
as 
as 

1.1 
t.i 

1.8 

ao 
ia4 

13.3 
55.8 
9.2 



1.3 

a 7 

1.2 
1.9 
1.0 
2.1 
7.3 
1A4 
1&0 
41.9 

ias 



■The figure 
returned ee 



for KuMlen probably 
in mother tongue . 
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Immigration, for Srlbctrd Q hoops op Foreign-born White in Certain 
Aiseas: 1920— Continued 



Milwaukee, Boston, and the State of Rhode Island! 





MOTHER TO MOtr I — ALL COUNTRIES 


— 




Russia 
(Russian) 1 


Bohemia 

and 
Mornvln 
(Ciecn) 


Mexico 


Italy 
(Italian) 




PnlUh 
rotisu 




i loaisn 




8,836 


67,320 


30, 640 


1.155 


238,044 


245, 280 


1 304 


11012 


822, 258 


1 


167 


200 


81 


299 


5.879 


sn 


250 


33 


767 


3 


59 


188 


33 


187 


976 


136 


169 


30 


AA3 


S 


•1 


415 


38 


133 


2,743 


238 


376 


18 


1.831 


4 


1H 


S34 


81 


130 


4,539 


667 


677 


43 


2.010 


5 


1T2 


849 


226 


107 


5.635 


1,237 


1,556 


IS8 


3.674 


6 


267 


3,901 


778 


80 


11,273 


4.AU0 


8,365 


8*0 


14.803 




742 


11.230 


3,224 


92 


37,526 


15,977 


32,990 


1814 


60,742 


8 


1. 196 


16.903 


5,094 


65 


53, 449 


23,330 


33, 740 


1671 


84,878 


9 


1,031 


11246 


4, SIS 


44 


41571 


11587 


21,831 


1784 


68,486 


10 


4.613 


17.23* 


14.807 


53 


67,598 


153, 228 


36.S46 


1234 


82.810 


n 


1.067 


3.907 




188 


11,855 






677 


11.996 


13 


100.0 


100 0 


100.0 


100 0 


100 0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100 0 


ioao 


IS 


1.8 


as 


as 


311 


15 


ai 


as 


a3 


a2 


14 


ae 


as 


ai 


118 


a 4 


ai 


ai 


as 


a2 


15 


1.0 


as 


ai 


ao 


1.3 


ai 


as 


a i 


as 


16 


10 


as 


as 


8.9 


1.9 


as 


as 


as 


ao 


17 


1.8 


1.3 


a7 


7.» 


14 


as 


1.1 


i. i 


LI 


18 


2.8 


as 


15 


5.9 


4.7 


1.9 


as 


12 


4.6 


19 


7.8 


16.7 


ias 


as 


118 


as 


217 


31.0 


117 


3D 


11.9 


211 


las 


4.8 


215 


15 


23.2 


27.4 


26.2 


21 


io.» 


18.2 


14.7 


12 


116 


10 


110 


21.4 


21 S 


22 


48.4 


23- 1 


48.3 


19 


34.3 


615 


214 


17.2 


25.7 


23 


11.3 


8.8 


5.9 


117 


5.0 


ia6 


19 


12 


17 


24 
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Table 153.— Number and 



bt Sex and Ykar of 
Representative 



(The areas covered Include Ariiona, North 



TIAR OF rUMIORATIOV 



Total 



England, 
Scotland. Ireland 
and (E rig- 



Wales 
(English 

BDll 

Celtic) 



llsh 
sad 

Celtic) 



Canada 

(English 

and 
Celtic) 



Tanada 
(French) 



Sweden N ,^» y 
(Swedish) j££~ D) 



1919... 

lta... 

1917... 
1918... 
IMS... 
1»U... 
1011 to 
1908 to 
1901 10 



1913.... 
1910 ... 
1905 .... 
en/ller. 



1910 . 

1918 

1917 

1918 

1918 

1914 

1911 to 1913 

1906 to 1910. 

1901 to 190A 

1900 or earlier... 



1919 

1918 

1917 

1918 

1918 

1914 

1911 to 1913.... 
1908 to 1910.... 
1901 to 1905 ... 
1900 or earlier. 



1919 

1918 

1917 

1918 

1918 

1914 

1911 to 1913.... 
1908 to 1910.... 
1901 to 1905 ... 
1900 or earlier. 
Not reported. 



9.204 



8.317 



'i;!ai 

5,638 
7.873 
7.224 
9,419 
29,014 
48.309 
47. 247 
273, 773 
62,718 



%l 

0.9 
1.1 
LS 
1.4 
1.9 
8.7 
98 
9.3 
53 9 
113 



8,748 
2,693 
3.058 
4.223 
3, M0 
5.365 
17,404 
28, *» 
2X.202 
lflO.128 
24, Ml 



100.0 



14 
09 

1.1 
1.8 
1.3 
1.9 
6.1 

iai 

9.9 
58.1 

8.7 



48 
46 
127 
144 
307 
1.173 
2,349 
LI 16 
10. 

3,752 



100.0 



21 
11 
fl 
2* 
37 
60 
19S 
394 
391 
6.0G4 
1.994 



100.0 



313 
1U 
107 
207 
304 
■205 
402 
855 
1. 112 
15.932 
7,412 



100.0 



LS 

aa 
as 

0.8 

a? 

L5 
6.9 
11.8 
66 
53.7 
18.8 



11,372 



101 
23 
28 
54 
77 
lfi3 
884 
1.396 
717 
6.574 
1,556 

ioao 



0.2 

ai 
ai 
as 
a4 

a? 

2.2 
4.3 
4.2 
65,9 
21.7 



1.2 

a4 
a4 
as 
as 

0.8 
LS 
3.2 
4.1 
59 3 
27.6 



4.907 



14.772 



0.9 
0.2 

a2 
as 
a7 

1.4 
8.0 
12.3 
6 3 
87.8 
18.7 



11 
9 

5 
15 
20 
34 
113 
254 
229 
3,420 
797 



100.0 



172 
59 
48 
108 
108 
'29 
236 
467 
649 
9.768 



100.0 



02 

0.2 

ai 
as 
a4 

0.7 
2.3 
8.2 
4.7 
89.7 
18.2 



1.2 
04 

as 
a7 
a7 
a» 

LO 
3.2 
4.4 
66. 1 
20.5 



13 
10 
12 
20 
27 
81 
119 
209 
4.601 
1, 225 



ioao 



a4 

0.2 
0.2 
0.2 

as 
a4 
as 

1.9 
8.3 
72 8 
19.4 



3.762 



18 
7 
S 
7 

10 
17 
32 
07 
124 
2.948 



ioao 



101 
48 
89 
179 
172 
338 
1,239 
2,644 
3.K94 
21,258 

3,275 



a3 
ai 
a2 

as 
a* 

1.0 
8.7 
8,0 
11.7 
84.0 
9 9 



2a 178 



as 

0.2 

ai 
as 
a3 
as 
a» 

1.8 
3.3 

78.4 
14.1 



48 
29 
40 
109 
109 
233 
859 
1,735 
2,461 
13,085 
1.450 



ioao 



a2 
at 
as 
as 
as 

L2 
4.8 
8.6 
123 
64.8 
7.8 



' The figures used fur Italian probably include a considerable proportion of Hebrews erroneously 
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White in 



i tongue— oontinutxl 



MOTHER TONGUE — ALL COUNTRIES 



Denmark 

(Danish) 



18,492 



71 
21 
70 
127 
128 
273 
1.026 
1,558 
1. S82 
11,674 
1,657 



100.0 



Russia 

(Rus- 
sian) I 



B.190 



20 

22 
25 
60 

75 
31A 

1,490 

1,945 
1.113 
1,723 
1,002 

ioao 



Bohemia 

and Mexico 
Moravia (Spanish) 
(Caeoh) 



7 
10 
4 

21 
45 
163 
854 
1.446 
1.S3S 
7,034 
1,374 



100.0 



60,277 



10.J20 
4,348 
4.WU 
6,323 
5,160 
3.350 
5,429 
6.579 
3.264 
5.63.1 
4.710 



100.0 



Italy 

(Italian) 



Or- [to an 



8.475 



184,482 



153 
29 
57 
121 
167 
489 
1.761 
2,029 
1,477 
1,602 
590 



100.0 



209 
66 

M 
236 
459 

2,053 
8,255 
14.467 
14.752 
120,411 
23,278 



ioao 



Polish 



29,458 



40 
17 
S2 
73 
102 
631 
3,463 
4, 782 
4.006 
12,605 
2,747 



1000 



Slovak 



4,572 



14 

2 
6 

17 
29 
184 
912 
1,367 
050 
764 
318 



Yiddish 



4,344 



7 
18 
11 
15 
» 
141 

518 
1,086 

ttl 
1, 136 



100.0 



2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 

9 

10 
11 
12 



U 

14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
33 
21 
22 

a 

24 



2.', 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 



0.4 
0.1 
04 
0.7 
0.1 
1.6 
5.5 
8,4 
10 2 
63.1 
9L0 



11,178 



as 
as 
as 
a7 

0.9 
3.8 
1H.2 
23.7 
18.5 
21.0 
112 



ai 
ai 

m 

a2 
a4 

13 
6.9 

11.8 

iao 

67.2 
11.2 



17. 



1.8 

as 

a7 

L4 

10 
6.9 
20. 7 
23. 9 
17.4 
18.9 
7.0 



ai 

ai 
ai 

0.2 
LI 
4v5 

7.8 
8.0 
65.4 
12.6 



ai 
ai 

0.1 
0.2 

as 

l i 

1L8 
16.2 
13 6 
46.0 

as 



3,084 



6,553 



32, 867 



5,662 



100.293 



17,349 



as 
« 
ai 
a4 
ae 

4.0 
19.9 
29.9 
21.0 
16.7 

7.0 



2,775 



0.2 

a 4 
as 

as 

0.8 
3.2 
1L9 
25.0 
2L4 
26,2 
10.3 



2,377 



47 
10 
17 
"1 
81 
170 
044 
1.008 
1,207 
7.208 



100.0 



14 
15 
15 
41 
62 
222 
1.060 
1,181 
932 
1,060 



100.0 



4 

7 
2 
5 
19 
82 
492 
825 
763 
3,887 
457 



100.0 



6,001 
2.430 
2,706 
3,406 
2,688 
1,738 
2,902 
3,642 
1,789 
3.112 
2,453 



ioao 



78 
18 
30 
54 
94 
324 
1.196 
1,379 
1,024 
1. 1UB 
S57 



100.0 



125 
33 
52 
130 
240 
1.1*9 
4.792 
8,328 
8,527 
68,720 
8,151 



100.0 



25 
12 
18 
45 
70 
S87 
2,216 
3,012 
3,497 
7,856 
1.211 



100.0 



8 
1 
6 
11 
18 
98 
575 
837 
596 
465 
162 



100.0 



6 
10 
6 
5 
16 
69 
278 
685 
540 
679 
185 



ioao 37 



a4 

ai 
as 
ae 

a7 

1.0 
6.8 

ao 
ian 

64.5 

6.2 



as 
as 
as 
as 
to 

4.4 

20.8 
23.2 
18.3 

ms 

9.7 



ai 
ai 



ai 
as 
i.s 

7.6 
12 6 
11.0 
M.5 

7.0 



18.3 
7.4 
8.2 

ia4 

&2 
6.S 
8.8 
1L1 
5.4 
9.5 
7.5 



1.4 

as 
as 

1.0 
L7 
5.7 
21.1 
24.4 
18.1 
19.6 

as 



ai 

ai 
ai 
as 

L3 
4.8 

as 
as 

68.5 
8.1 



ai 
ai 
ai 
as 
a4 

2.2 
12.8 
17.4 
14.4 
45.3 

7.0 



as 
(•) 
as 
a4 
ae 

3.5 
20.7 

3a 2 

31.4 
16.8 
6.8 



as sb 

0.4 I SO 

as 40 



as 
a7 

19 
1L7 
24.6 
22.7 
28.6 

7.8 



41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 



• Leas than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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IMMIGRANTS AND THEIB CHILDREN 
and Per Cbhi 

[Th* areas covered include Arliooa, North 



on, bt Sex and Ybar or 
Representative Ruhal 



YKAR OF IMMIGRATION 



Total 



COUHTRT OF BniTH AXD MOTH KB TOHOVK 



England, 
Scotland, 



and 

Wales 
(English 

and 
ColUc) 



Ireland 

(Ens- 
llsh 

»t)d 

Celtic) 



Canada 

(English Canada 
and (French) 
Celtic) 



Swedan 
(Swedish) 



Norway 

(Nor- 
wegian) 



8.548 



4.297 



12,090 



2.556 



13,037 



1919 

1018 

1917 

1016 

low 

1914 

1911 to IWll.. 
1906 to 191(1.. 



10 1001 to 1905. 



11 
12 



13 

M 

IS 
18 
17 
18 
19 
30 
21 
23 
23 
2\ 



1900wmrll<>r. 
Not rtporlctl.. 



1010 

1018- 

1017 

1018 

1018 

1014, 

1011 to 1913.. 

1908 to 1010 

1001 to 190V.. 

Not reported. 



5,180 
2,128 

2. .'SO 

3, M0 
3,384 
*,0!A 

11.610 
1U.AH1 
19, CHS 
113,645 
37.877 



100.0 



13 
1.0 
LI 
LB 
L6 
L8 
8.2 
8.8 
8.6 
61.0 
17.0 



100 

a 

a 

73 
67 
144 
489 
853 
399 
4, 125 
1194 



100.0 



10 
2 

1 

13 
17 
2ft 

85 
140 
183 
2.644 
1. 107 

ioao 



1.0 

as 

0.2 
0 9 
08 
1.7 
6.7 
10 0 
4.7 
48.3 
36.7 



0.2 



8 



OS 
04 
06 
10 
13 
18 
61.6 
27.9 



141 
64 
50 
101 
96 
76 
106 
388 
463 
6, 164 
4,382 



100. 0 



10 
8 
7 
5 
10 
10 
19 
52 
86 
1. SA3 
098 



ioao 



S3 
17 
29 
70 
S3 
106 
380 

yow 

1,413 
8. 173 
1,825 



ioao 



1.3 
04 
05 

as 
as 

06 
1.4 
13 
18 
61.0 
3fl.2 



04 
OS 
OS 
03 
04 
04 
07 
10 
13 
64.7 
37.3 



04 
01 
OS 
OS 
OS 
OS 
10 
7.0 
lOB 
62.7 
14.0 



36.863 



06 

27 
66 
163 
317 
370 
928 
1877 
4.275 
21,249 
5,616 

100.0 



a2 
Ol 
a2 

06 
06 
1.0 
14 
10 
11.0 
59.3 
117 
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Immigration, fob Srlsctkd Groups or Foreign-bo aw Whits in Certain 
Arc ah: 1920— Continued 



DikoU, and Wisconsin outside ol Milwaukee) 























CO l NT* T 


it BIRTH t 


.NO MOTHI1 


I TOWOlt— C 








ALL COUNT 






Deo mark 

(Danish) 


Russia 

(Has- 
stun) 1 


Bohemia 

And 
Moriv!* 
(CMchj 


Mexico 
(SptiQtsta) 


Italy 
(Italian) 


- 

Otrman 


Polish 


StovAk 


Yiddish 




7.3H 


3,112 


5,743 


27,410 


2,813 


84. 158 


13.100 


1.797 


J. 967 


1 


2i 
11 
39 
M 
47 
M 
382 
050 
675 
4. 406 
908 


12 

10 
10 
23 
93 
490 
7S4 
381 
S63 
510 


3 

I 
18 
?5 

Si 
362 

621 
575 
3, 137 
017 


4.519 
1. 918 
X255 
2.917 
2,472 
1,612 
2,527 
2.937 
1,475 
2,521 
2.257 


76 
11 
27 
67 
73 
175 
555 
650 
453 
494 
233 


84 
33 
44 
108 
213 
864 

3,483 
6.139 
6,225 
51.891 
16,127 


15 
5 
14 
28 
32 
244 
1,247 
1,770 
1, JOB 
5.709 
1.536 


6 
1 
1 
6 
11 
86 
337 
530 
364 
299 
166 


3 
8 
6 
10 
17 
72 
340 
601 
381 
467 
263 


2 
S 
4 
6 
fl 
7 

8 
0 

10 
11 
12 


* 

100.0 


ioao 


100.0 


ioao 


10X0 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


10X0 


13 


as 
as 
as 
as 
as 

L3 
6.2 

7.3 

as 

St 1 
13.2 


a 4 
a2 
a3 

0.8 

a7 

3.0 
1X8 
24.6 
18.7 
21.3 
1X4 


ai 
ai 

(0 

as 

as 

1.4 

as 

las 
lao 

54. 6 
18. 0 


1X5 

7.0 
8.2 

iae 
ao 

XB 
X2 

ia7 

X4 

as 

8.2 


X7 

a« 

1.0 
X4 
X6 
42 
1X7 
2X1 
IX 1 
17.6 
X3 


ai 
C9 
ai 
ai 
as 

1.0 
4.1 
7.3 
7.4 
61.6 
1X0 


ai 

(•) 

ai 
as 
as 

- xo 
las 

14.6 
1X6 
47.1 
1X7 


as 
ai 
ai 
as 

X6 
4.8 
1X8 
29.5 
2a 3 
16.6 
X7 


ai 
a 4 
as 
a 5 
ao 

X7 
1X2 
25.5 
19.9 
23.2 
1X4 


14 

15 
16 
17 
18 

to 

30 
21 
22 
22 
24 



' Less tbM out-tooth of 1 per cent. 

43381°— 27 23 
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IMMIGRANTS AND THEIR CHILDREN 



Table 154. — Per Cent Distribution of Foreign-born White Population 
as Born in Northwestern Europe, in Central, Eastern, and Southern 
Europe, and Elsewhere; and Per Cent Distribution as 
Before 1900 and After 1900, for Divisions and Stateb: 1920 



01 

Texas ... 
Mountain; 
Montana 
Idaho... 
W 




United Statu... 

GcoCKAI'UlC DIVISIONS 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 
East North Central. 
West North Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Central. 
West South Central. 
Mountain 

Pacific 

New England: 

Mains 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut . . 
Minnut Atlantic: 

New York 

New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania ... 

E. North Central: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois.. 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 
W. North Central 

Minnesota 

lows . 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska. 

Kansas 

South Atlantic: 

Delaware 

M aryland 

District ol Columbia 

Virginia. 

West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 

Georgia-. 

Florida 

E. Soith Central: 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 



New Mexico 

A rizona 

Clan 

Neeada 

PArtnc: 
Washington 

Oregon 

California.. 
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Table 155.— Native White 

Distributed bt Country of Birth 
1890-1920 



or 



United States: 




22,686,204 IS, 897,837 15. 64*. 017 ll.503.g7S 



Turkey in Asia - 

AU other countries 

Canada— French 

Canada— Other 

Newfoundland 

Wert I miles' 

Mexico 

Central and South America 

All othk* cocntoia. .... 

Of mixed foreign parentage 



1.4R3.024 
421. 147 
ICO, 418 

2.971. - 
001, 174 

824. 720 
276,029 
22$, 0W> 
452 



30.272 
210.527 
2Ch.9M 
5.344.128 



'•5i£ 



andMon-' 



45.556 
1. 721. 701 
25,201 
00,840 

7,000 



63,637 
5,596 



640.034 
1, 100, 744 

13,128 

23,58 

2*2. cw.s 
7,70ft 



08, ISO 

1,502,457 



l,44.\«V 

l'A+6* 
3. m 205 
575,241 

000,032 
21 K, 443 
173, 521 
30,807 

3,877 
170. 810 
175,153 
5.781.437 



836,635 
204, 627 

«7 

21.801 




1,333.011 
300.824 
159,485 

3,211,072 
452.379 

500,402 
150,483 



141.845... 



164. 301 
5,2*1,040 



404.241 



243, Si. 1 



4,723 



18. 929 
2.652. 



547,155 
1,011,390 
3,550 

18,073 
162.200 
4,441 



34,350 
1, 177,083 



"43.% 874 
' 850, an 

CO 



410,779 
1,060,152 



1, 068. M3 
277. 021 
125,503 

2.924,172 
283,651 

252,528 
84.452 



145,745 
4.072.335 



100,172 



66,964 



> 224, 43S 
' 5S2.629 

o 



400,607 
714,270 



100 0 



0.6 
1.0 

a 

13.1 

i» 

16 

L2 

1.0 

a 



0.1 

a 
a 

23.0 



0.0 



loao loo o 



7.7 

2.1 

a 

10.7 

3.0 

8.7 
1.2 
0 9 
02 

<5- 
0.9 

ao 

30 6 



7.4 


4.4 


13 


LI 


8.2 


5.0 


0.8 


0 4 


0. 2 


ai 




(0 


as 


(0 


7.6 


4.0 


ai 


ai 


as 


as 


CO 


(0 


as 


ai 


0) 


(0 


Z4 


zo 


6.3 


6.4 


ai 


0) 


ai 


ai 


i-i 


as 


(0 


0) 


as 


as 



8.2 



8. 

ZS| 

L 

aa 

ZOI 



o 

L 
33 



ZOj 

a 
l 



Z8 

6.6 

(0 



Z7 
6.8 



100 0 



as 

Z4 
Ll 
26.4 
ZS 

12 

a7 



LS 
35.4 



ao 

a i 
a7 



L6 aa 



10 

6.1 

(0 



4.1 

as 



■ Lees than one-tenth or 1 per rent. 

• Newfoundland Included with Canada prior 

> Except possessions of the United State*. 
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IMMIGRANTS AND THEIR CHILDEEN 



Tablk 106.— Number and Per Cent Distribution or 
Population or Forrion or Mixed Parkntage, rt 
Parents, roR trr Unitrd States: 1920 and 1910 



Native Whttr 
Tonoue or 



All mother 



Engluih and Celtic 

OfTTTHI"^ .... ... 

Scandinavian.. 

LftttDI 

Slavic l 
SmbMIo. 



Ugro-Kinn 

I'ndMslfWwl 

Unknown or miied i 



English and Celtic. 

Oermanic: 

Dutch i 
Flemish. 

Scandinavian ' 



Norwegian. . 
Danish 



Latin and Greek: 



Krencfr . ... . 
Hpanian...., 
Portuguese. 



avlc and I-etlic: 



Ciech 
Slovak 



Ruthnkn 

Slovenian 

Serbo-Croatiao— 
Croatian. 



Serbian 

Montenegrin 

Bulgarian. 

Slavic, not specified 

Lithuanian aod Lettish. 



itic: 

Yiddish and Hebrew. 

Armenian 

Syrian and Arable... 




' t/caa th*n one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
Mt isjirobablr that a considerable proportion ol^ 



22. (Mfl, 204 



6.721,433 
8, 173, IU 
1. 777.883 
8,044.047 

isiaat, 

1, 013, WW 
337.331 
3, 349 



8,721.433 
fi.80ft.g83 



Mi.Ase 

658. 6B8 
277,415 



1,740,866 
823,154 
294,737 

ioa.su 

29.347 
47.110 



1.359. 503 
388,232 
J44.B18 
339.900 



57. 490 
1.007 
15.737 
337 
1.567 
1.SK5 
154,373 



951.793 
IS. 193 
48, 583 



are, 428 

131.905 



1,878 
Ml 



13. 170 



18.897,837 



100.0 



8,507.089 
8,089.282 
1.509.252 
1,1*00.544 
1.362.981 
631.754 
163.818 

ni 

772. 5«i 



38.6 

37.2 
7.0 
13 4 
12.4 
4.0 
L6 



P) 



35 



6.567,069 



5,887. 370 
1H4.970 
16.943 



711.109 
474.240 



770,283 
760.065 
188,001 

66,573 
7.311 

10.322 



740,327 
303,455 
115.233 
33.415 

57.963 | 

18,234 
1.028 
3.080 
83 
842 
13. 787 
66.858 



612. 375 
6.752 
13,637 



$12 



29.6 



38.0 

L0 



1,7 
19 
L3 



7.7 
16 
L0 

as 
ai 
as 

■H. 
0.0 
L7 
LS 
L0 

as 
ao 



P> 



as 

) 

ai 



a7 



4.2 

ai 
as 



a» 
as 

i/*tffcn! 



3 8 

Mil l\ 
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1*7. — Cotjntrt of Birth of 
by Principal Mother Tongues, for 



White Population, 
United Stat 



[The table relates to countries as constituted In 1B30] 



COUNTRY Or BIRTH AND 



rt norr 



England 

English and 
Yiddish and 



Critic. 



German. 
Russian '. 
All other. 



Scotland 

English and Celtic 
All c " 



ICV. .................. 

English and Critic. 
All other. . . . 

Irel and 

English and Critic.. 



Norway 

N 



All 



Sweden 

Swedish 

English and Celtic. 

German. 

AU other 



Denmark 

Danish 

German 

All other 

Netherlands 

Dutch and Frisian 

German 

All i 



Belgium. 

Flemish 

French 

Dutch and FriMan 

German 

All i 



Luxemburg......... 

German ........... 

French. 

Dutch and Frisian 
AU other 



Switzerland 

German 



All 



Franc* 

French . 
German 
It 



_td Critic 
AlTother 

» The figure* used In 
erroneously reported as 
i Reports.) 



812,828 
797, 358 
9, 845 
1.486 
1,337 
2,810 

254,687 
252,994 
1,573 

07,088 
M.B14 
183 

1,037, 233 
1.035. 944 
1, 289 

363,862 
36U.754 
1,548 
1,552 

625, 580 
621, 545 
1,221 
1,043 

1,771 

180,154 
185,564 
1,4*7 
2,103 

131.708 
128,905 
1.677 
1,184 

62.686 
44.778 
12,793 
2,383 
1.910 
824 

12,585 
10, 844 
1,283 
144 
314 

118,880 
97,087 

1.440 

152,890 
125, 589 
21,997 
1,918 



Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution 



ioao 
98. 1 

1.3 

as 
as 
as 

ioao 

99.4 

a 6 
ioao 

as 
ioao 



ai 

ioao 
9a i 
a4 
a4 

ioao 

00.4 

as 
a2 
as 

ioao 

WKl 

as 

LI 

ioao 

97.8 

1.3 

ao 
ioao 

71.4 

aa 4 

3.8 
8.0 

1.3 

ioao 

K6.2 

ias 

1.1 

3.5 

ioao 

81.8 

iae 

6,3 

1.3 

ioao 

8X1 
14.4 
l.S 

a7 

1.5 



rousTiiT or 



NOBT 

Germany 

German . 
Polish.. 
Engl mh 
Yiddish 
Danish . 
Dutch 
French 



Poland... 
Polish 

Yiddish and Hebrew 

Rui 

German 
Russian ' 
Slovak 

Lithuanian and Lettish. 



Ciech 
Croatian 
Russian > 




Czechoslovakia 

Czech 
Slovak 
German 
Magyar 
Slovenian 
Ruthenian 
Yiddish and Hebrew 
Polish . . . 
All other 

Austria. 

German 
Yiddish i 
Slovak 



Blan .... 
Rumanian 
Italian. 

English and ( "eltlc 



1 [angary 
Magyar 

German 
Slovak 

Yiddish and Hebrew 
Rl 

Slovenian 

Croatian 

Polish..., 
Serbian. 



Wandiah 








aas- 
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IMMIGRANTS AND THEIR CHILDREN 



Table 157. — Countrt or Birth or the Foreion-born White Population, 
by Principal Mother Tonqueb, ron the United Stateb: 1920 — Contd. 



[The table relates to countries as 



Id ISraOl 



country or birth and 



CENTRAL IUROFX— OOfltlnued 

Yugoslavia 



Bio 

Serbian. 
Slovak.. 
0«rman 
Montenegrin — 
Muiyir 



Russia. 

Yiddish and Hebrew . 
Russian L.. .......... 

Oerman .... 

Polish.... 



Lithuania 

Lithuanian and Lettish.. 
Yiddish and Hebrew.... 

Polish 

Russian «.. 

Allother 



Finland...- 
Finnish. 



Ail 



Rumanian. 
Yiddish and Hebrew. 
Oerman.. 
Magyar.. 
All other. 




1W.437 
60.304 
44,388 
27, 954 
13, HI J 
7.787 
4,191 
2,678 
1,785 



1,400,4^9 
791.181 
361,843 
116.83* 
72.06.1 
49. 140 
9.725 

115,068 
126.441 
4,971 
1.840 
1.157 
(90 

140,834 
KM 

17,721 
1,395 

102.823 
61,682 
37,287 
8,167 
2,606 
3,081 

10,477 
9.462 
1,015 

6,384 
2,034 
1,313 
416 
301 
M 
177 
151 
537 



cocntrt or birth and 



soimms aTJBorR— conid. 

Spain 

Spanish 

English and Celtic 

All other 



100.0 
87.3 
1L8 

ao 

100.0 

sas 

36.3 

7.0 
ZS 
3.0 

ioao 

90.3 
0.7 

100.0 
38.5 
24.8 
7.0 
7.4 
5.0 
3.3 
2.0 
10.2 



175, 072 


ioao 


168,270 


05.6 


3, 188 


Li 


2.651 


L6 


1,857 


LI 


6,608 


ioao 


5,086 


ga 7 


187 


IS 


335 


0.0 


1.010.100 


100.0 


1. 604, 4-J2 


90.7 


1,407 


ai 


4.130 


as 



Portugal . 




Other Europe. 

Oerman 

Syrian and Arabic. 



P< 

Knglish and Celtic.. 
Ctech... 

Oreek 

Slovak 

Yiddish and Hebrew. 

Croatian 

Italian.... 
Spanish.. 
All other. 



Armenia.. 

Armenian. 



Palestine 

Yiddish and Hebrew 



Syria 

Syrian and Arabic. 
All other. 



Turkey In Aria 

Turkish 

Syrian and Arabic 
O reek . .... 
Yiddish 
Armenian 
Spanish 
English 
Oerman. 
French.. 




Other Asia. 
English and 
Syrian and i 

Persian..... 
Russian 
Oerman 




49,247 
48,636 
361 
381 

87.463 



5,901 
2.334 
809 
413 
425 
248 
215 
200 
163 
144 
117 
108 
708 



36,836 

V£ 

3,303 
1,568 
1.183 
461 

51,000 
60.727 
1,173 

11,014 
5,326 
1.656 

*1 
524 
212 
173 
180 
181 

I 



Per 



L 

801 
454 

365 



1,117,878 
7W,347 
307.790 
11,138 
2,687 
6.918 



ioao 

98.6 

07 

a7 
ioao 

9K.9 
LI 



100.0 
39.6 
IS. 7 
7.6 
7.2 
4.3 
3.6 
14 
2.6 
2 4 
20 
LS 
110 



100.0 
96 4 

l\ 

100.0 
49.0 
36.0 
14.1 

ioao 

07.7 
IS 

ioao 

414 

110 
112 
7.3 
4.8 
L» 
L6 
L5 
L4 



« 

3 "St 



0 

31.4 
10.4 
10 
17 
13 



79 



used in this table for Russian probably include a considerable proportion < 
in mother tongue. (See footnotes used in Ch.X Vol. IL 



100.0 
70.6 
37.5 
1.0 
13 
18 

of Hebrew*. 
Fourteenth 
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Table 157. — Country or Birth or the Foreign-born White Population, 
bt Principal Mothbr Tonoubo, for the United States: 1920— Contd. 

[The tahle relates to countries as constituted in 1920] 



COt-XTRT or RIRTI1 AXD 



Number 



Per 
rent 



cornTRT or birth and 

MOTH IS TONOUE 



Number 



Per 
cent 
distri- 



amkhicx- continued 
rtoandJand. 

English and Celtic.... 

West Indies > 

Spnnlsh 

English and Celtic... 
Kirnch .............. 

All other 

Men™ 

S|>uiish 

Central and Sooth 

Spanish. ...... — 

Italian. 

English and Celtic... 

I'ortuittisM 

Herman 

French. ........ 

Yiddish and Hebrew 



13, 242 
13, OTA 
167 

2T,.3fi9 
13.125 
11.3fi4 
371 
1.509 

478,383 
47fl.B18 
1,765 

20,929 
11,491 
2,903 
2,284 
1,430 
965 
406 
328 



1(10.0 
98.7 
L» 

100.0 
49.8 

L4 

5.7 

100.0 
99. « 

a4 

100.0 
54.9 
13.4 

ia9 

8.8 
4.8 
1.0 
1.8 
8.8 



OTIl£R COL STB1E3 



Atlantic Islands 1 

Portuguese 

English and Celtic. 
All other 



A ustralta 

KuKlLih and Celtic. 
O era) an 

All! 



All other 

English and Celtic.... 
German... ........... 

Unknown.... 

French.. ............ 

Yiddish and Hebrew 

Dutch and Frisian 

Syrian an 
Italian... 
Polish 
Another 



3*. 984 
37,314 
1,245 



10,801 

9,838 



17,727 
7.170 
3,294 
1.558 
720 

559 
814 
492 
413 



100.0 
95 7 

3.3 
LI 



100 0 
91 1 

3.7 
A3 



100.0 
40.5 
18.6 
8.8 
Al 
AO 
3.2 
10 
18 
13 
13.3 
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Table 158.— Immigration to the Unitkd 

1S99-1919 



States, bt Race or People: 



ToUl immigration 

African (black) 

A rmcnian. ................ 

Uor>*ruian ami Moravian ((rechi 

, 8err>lim, and Montenegrin. 



Croatian and Slovenian.. 

Cuban 

Dalmatian. Hosnian, und Hrrtcifuvlmati . 

Dutch and Flemish 

East Indian. 



Enjlish - . 
Finnish.. 
French.. 




Korean 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Menoan.. . 
Pacific Isli 



Polish 

I'ortujruese • 
Rumanian 



Scandinavian 

Swed«*) 

Bcotch 

Slovak 

Spanish . 



Danes, and 



Syrian . . 
Turkish. 
Welsh.. 



Cuban) 



MM TO Ittt 


ttMro 


tost 


I8W 


Number 


Per 

cent 
d Lo- 
tion" 


Number 


Per 
O'Dt 

dto- 
trlhu- 

tiol 


Number 


Per 
cent 
dis- 

tlou" 


2347.3K0 


100.0 


ft 202, 31S8 


100.0 


311,713 


100 0 


63, 2B3 
34. .V* 
49.942 

S& 


1.0 

as 
as 
l.i 
as 


J 2h,2.\2 
3a 316 
89,301 
82, 167 
13,183 


0.3 

as 

L 1 
L0 

as 


412 
074 

2.138 
04 

1,838 


as 
as 

1. 


165,787 
I»,6A8 
33.184 
S\32h 
3,184 


20 

as 

04 

1.4 

ai 


387.340 
3D. 506 
26, 418 
73,786 
3,9»» 


3.5 

as 
as 
ao 

(') 


8,832 
L374 
3«7 
l.ftflO 

IS 


IS 

a« 

ai 
ao 

(') 


l 414,638 
75,673 

173.436 
l 403,735 

283, MO 


IS 

L3 
27 

as 

4.3 


344,404 
129. Ml 
62, 3W 
•M, 3413 
175.433 


4.2 
L6 
1.1 
8.0 
11 


10,713 
6,097 
2278 

25,832 
2305 


14 
10 

a? 
is 
as 


Ml lt3 

257,639 
1WV M2 
L 094. 317 

77,257 


8. 8 
4.1 

3. 1 
17.3 
L3 


052,787 
86X, W7 
42N797 
1, S63. 821 
142 536 


1L6 
4. S 
6.2 

11 0 
L7 


37 4|( 
32 345 
13,091 
66. 639 
2305 


12 0 

ia« 

4.3 
320 
LI 


MM 

104.081 
14L 148 

173,083 

133 


(') 
1.0 
14 
17 

(') 


7,743 
14.\fihC 
30V H9 
23,991 
788 


ai 

LB ' 

as 

(i) 


» 
6. 858 
5,700 
163 
ITS 


P) 
13 
LS 

a i 
ai 


600,055 

7H.413 
6H.27W 

»s 


as 

LS 
XI 
17 
13 


732. 250 
63,144 
88,400 

m££ 


17 

a* 
as 
as 

L4 


28.468 
2096 
98 

tSo 


ai 
a? 


384,330 
187. .V53 
ISA. 17* 
N.\ 197 
17.780 


4.5 
16 
11 
L3 

as 


511,030 
110,4™ 
328,373 
44,318 
8,700 


as 

LS 
4.0 

as 
ai 


23.249 
1.7S2 
15,838 
998 
110 


7.S 

as 

11 

as 

<•> 


39. 379 
9. 230 
16,161 
11,088 
35,104 


ae 
ai 
as 
as 

04 


46,884 
11.643 
17,140 

10,275 
7, SIS 


ao 
ai 
as 
ai 
ai 


2708 
28 

1.359 
144 
193 


L3 

(i) 

a« 

1. 



i Less ih&n ooe-Untb of 1 uer ocnt. 



1 LocJudM Atlantic Jskvr ders. 
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Table 159. — Immigration to thb United States, by Country or Last 
Permanent Residence and Principal Races or Peoples: 1910-1919 



•OTrvrar or last pi 




Number 


Per 
or lit 
distri- 
bution 


TiiUtl 


& 347. 380 


100.0 







NOHTH WESTERN II BIIPS 



Welsh... 



Norway. 



Scandinavian... 
( K*T man . . 

lit brew 

Finnish. 
Iti 



Sweden. 



Scandinavian.. 

Hebrew 

German 

Finnish 



All 



Denmark . 



Polish 
Hebrew 




Netherlands. 



Dutch anil Frisian.. . 

Owrnan 

Hebrew 

FlDnish 

Scandinavian 

All other i 



Belgium. 



Dutch and Flemish. 

French , 

Hebrew 

Oertnaa 

Knglish- 

All other races 



Switterlaod. . 
Oerman . 



lebrew 
Dutch an 
AI) other 



. — I 



212. 10S 
1N2.2S2 
X4.306 
2fi,7SQ 
11,365 
21,511 



78, 4S8 



7*,SJ2 
137 

112 

HS 
00 



112, W57 



110.955 
67A 
601 
2U3 



45.830 



43, 156 
1,078 
851 
90 
149 
313 



48,066 



44,311 
848 
888 I 
100 
00 
354 



33.874 


0.4 


38,857 


a 4 


3,178 


ai 


1,068 


(') 


8*1 




173 


W 


«20 


0) 


32.839 


a 4 


in, an 

3,348 
2,400 
4.18 
1 23 


as 
ai 

8 

to 



8.5 



13 
2.9 
1.3 
a 4 
a2 

as 



L3 
1.3 



1.8 



8 



1.7 



a 7 



07 



07 



a7 

«) 



COL'NTKT Or UL&T PKRMANtNT 
1UU>EMC* AMD KACS Oft 

rsorui 


Number 


Per 
oant 

button 


HOITM W K9TCR S BVBOri— con 

t raado. ..... ... . 


90, 335 


L0 


Vmnr>ri 




n a 


lirbrcw. ..„...„..._„.„. 


5,636 


ai 


Italian. 


4.343 


ai 




2.440 


J'> 


KiiRlish 


1,737 


(') 




7,301 


ai 




174.227 


27 






147,927 


13 


Polish. 


13,249 


a2 




4,541 


ai 


Croatian and Slovenian. . . 


1, 180 




Rutheniaa 


1, 120 


(') 


AU other races.... ......... 


e,ao 


at 


[ CENTKAL BX'BOri (iMXt'DLNO 






BULBAAU) 







Austria 



5W, 171 



Polish 

Kulhentaa. 

Croatian and Slovenian.-. 

Hohrew 

Uobemlan and Moravian.. 
AU Other races 



Hungary 

Magyar 

Slovak 

Croatian and Slovenian 

German 

Rumanian 

Bnluarla, Serbia, and 
tcnegro 

Bulgarian, Serbian, ar 

Montenegrin 

Oreek 

Rumanian 

Hebrew. 

Croatian and Slovenian 
All other 



I ASTER N KtmOTK CI XCH.T.IXO 
BtUlARLU 



Russia . 



802 I W II 



Hebrew 

Polish 

Ruaeiao 

Lithuanian 

Finnish ...... 

Ail other races 



220,758 
110, 48B 
67. 251 
.'A 918 
45. 842 
80. 117 



145.096 
128,987 
81. 162 
88,058 
59, 419 
52.853 



27, 180 



24. 657 
778 
380 
210 
133 
1.036 



1, 106, 998 



386,330 
338,997 
147,281 
031*40 
82,331 
T3.419 I 
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Table 159. — Immigration to the United States, by Countbt of Last 
Permanent Residence and Principal Races or Peoples: 1910-1919 — 

Continued 



PLOTLE 



EASTERN F.I ROPK (EXCICDIXQ 

BUUJajoa)— continued 



Rumania. 



Hebrew... 
Hunutnlun 
German. . 

Oreek; 

Bulgarian. 

Monten*, 
All other races 

Turkey in Europe. 



Greek 

Bulgarian, Serbian, and 



Hebrew 



Armenian 

All other races. 



sovthkrn inori 



GnMk. 
BulRwian, & 
Monleneeri 

Hebrew 

Turkish 

Rumanian 
All other races 



Serbian, ud 



Italy. 



Ilallma 

Ore* 

German 



Spanish 

Portuguese 

Spanish American. 
Kngliah 



German . 



Portugal 



Portuituesa 

African (black) 

Spanish 

English 

German 

All other raow , 




13, Mfl 



10,0*8 
2,517 
370 
148 

01 
3S2 

71, 149 



37, 6<iS 

11,578 
S, 045 
2,370 
1.7M 

10,729 



198,108 



188,288 

2.088 
2.148 
710 
247 
4.046 

1.229. gi« 
1. 



.225,858 
1,624 
594 
327 
290 
1,233 

53,282 



51,027 
217 
219 
ISO 
119 
1,530 



73.210 
8.832 
US 
82 
38 



Par 
writ 

distri- 
bution 



0.2 



0.2 



8 



i.i 



0.0 
0.2 

ai 



as 



3. 1 



3.0 



8 



ai 

19.4 



19.3 



as 



as 



1.3 



L2 

ai 

3 



?! 



COlTiTKT Of LAST 
ItUilPENCI 



Turkey in Asia... 



Syriaa 

Armenian. 

Greek 

Turkish. .. 
Hebrew. 



Japan. 



Ja 
English. 
German . 
Chinese. 
Ru 



India. 

East Indian... 
Emuksh 

Scotch . 

Irish.. 
Oerraan. 



China.. ...... ........ 



English 
German . . 
Hebrew. 



All 
Other 



Russian. 
Korean., 

Armenian..^. , 

Dutch and 



am: 

British North America.. 
EnglisJi.. 

Freud. 

B4rotdl..a*........... 

Irtsh._ 

Qerman 

All other races 




Per 

d"5ri- 








SB. 588 


L4 


31, 708 
25,794 
21, 239 
4,777 
4,043 
2,009 


0.6 
S4 

0.8 
1 SI 
SI 

(0 


77,12* 


L» 


76, ISO 
259 
ITS 
89 

to 

348 


^LS 


3,478 


SI 


2,523 
453 


0) 


107 
78 
AS 

257 


i 

8 


20, 918 


03 


18,271 
545 

rs 

245 
209 

uni 


^S8 


7.809 


SI 


1,933 
703 
888 
432 

3,« 


I') 
SI 


708,718 


1LS 


180, 591 
120,590 

80,147 
72,394 
48,188 

aim 


18 
L9 

1.8 
1.1 
S7 
*> 


188,334 


St 


178,482 
3,870 
1,472 

til 


17 
SI 

^Sl 



ofl per 
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Table 159. — Immigration to the United State a, bt Country op Last 
Permanent Residence and Principal Races or Peoples: 1910-1919 — 
Continued 




COUNTRY Of LAST rEBM A.VINT 
AMD EACR OB 



COUNTRY Or LAST PERMANENT 
AMD BACB OB 



Number 



a m erica— continued 

Sontb America— Continued. 

Spanish 

Hebrew 

All other races 



Knjllsh.. 
Irish 



Scotch 

Scandinavian. 

Ocrman 



E 

Italian 



Greek.... 
BjTlan.... 



S, 422 
3,084 
15, B61 



0. 210 
1,511 

1, «0 
523 
4M 

1,647 



10, 414 



2,123 
1.834 
1,367 
1,008 
520 
3.703 



i Lea than one-tenth o( 1 per cent. 
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Table 160.— Per Cent Distribution of 



DIVISION AND STATE 



United States. 



OEooRArHic divisions: 



New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central... 
West North Central.. 
South Atlantic. 



Wert South Central 



NEW ENGLAND: 

Maine 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 

It hod e Island 

Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

New Jersey. 



East North Ci 

Ohio 

Indiana. 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin... 
West North Ci 

Minnesota 

Iowa...... 

Missouri....... 

North Dakota. 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South Atlantic: 

Delaware 

Maryl 

District i 

Virginia 

West Virginia. 

North Carolina.. 

South Ca 

Georgia . 

Florida.. 
East South Gi 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Vest South Central: 



O! 

Texas 

Mount aim: 

Montana. 

Idaho.... 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mi 

Ariiona... 

Utah 

Nevada.... 
Pacific: 

Wi 



NORTHWESTERN ei rope 



ESS 



19 



7.9 
5.6 
11 
3.9 

7.7 

a 4 

19 

9.8 
8.4 



4.8 
4.8 
4.9 
a 1 
14.9 
&0 

4.9 

as 

a 4 

ae 

4.8 

as 

2.4 

is 

&8 

le 

L7 

as 

4.0 

7.1 

7.6 

ao 

10. s 
113 

as 
ne I 

7.7 

as 
ias 

ai 

ias 

11.0 
7.4 

ai 

4.1 

a7 

2.1 

a7 

11.4 
9.9 
8.2 

ai 
a7 

ai. 3 
ae 

aa 

7.8 

ao 



Scot- 
land 



1.9 



15 
1.7 
1.0 
1.3 
14 
19 

as 

19 

17 



10 
10 
4. 2 
10 
13 
10 

1.4 
14 
10 

1.8 
IS 
1.6 
1.8 

0.7 

08 

L8 
1.6 
0.9 
1.0 
1. 1 
13 

11 
L7 
18 
13 
16 
13 
10 
13 
IS 

L7 
10 

as 

1.8 

13 
1.0 
18 

as 

1 6 
12 

a7 

19 

1.S 

as 

4 1 

13 

12 
IS 
14 



Wales 



as 



Ireland 



7.6 



02 
06 

as 
a 4 
ae 

0.9 
0. 2 
LI 
06 



113 
16 
12 
16 
a 4 
12 
1. 8 
13 



Norway 



17 



Sweden 



16 



as 
a7 
is 
in 

07 
16 
06 
18 
1 



ai 
a i 

1.2 

a i 
ai 
aa 

aa 

0 2 
1.6 

Ll 
tt7 

as 

03 
tt4 

as 
as 
as 
ai 

114 
0.4 

Ll 

as 
as 
a 4 
as 

L 1 

a 4 I 

02 

as 
as 

as 

09 

as 
a2 

ao 

0 2 

as 
ai 

09 

1.5 
1.2 
1.3 
0. 3 

as 

13 

a? 

as 
as 

as 



14 

a7 
as 

17.0 
118 

111 

10 3 
19 
18 

13 
18 

as 

13 

1.7 

11 
17 

a l 

1.3 
14 
16 
14 

116 
14 

ia i 

16 
14 
13 
19 
10 
10 

11.1 

as 

16 

11 

18 
IS 
13 

1.3 

7.8 
16 
18 
13 

1.S 
1.S 
11 

as 

16 

ii 
ae 



as 
as 
as 
as 
as 

04 

1.0 
07 

aa 
aa 

0 4 

is 
ao 

19 

iae 

7.7 

as 

29.0 
314 
L4 

ao 

as 
as 
as 

1.6 

ai 

■ 1.0 
L3 

as 

L« 

as 

0 4 

1.3 
L3 

a: 

L3 
a: 
as 

iae 
a4 

16 
1.3 

a 4 
a4 

17 
L« 

111 

as 

L7 



16 

1.7 

a l 

117 
L4 
11 
1.4 
7.1 
7.5 



1.9 
11 
IS 
15 
18 
17 

1.9 
1.4 
L4 

Ll 
IS 
17 
14 

ao 

23, 1 

tao 
is 

10 
104 
116 

13 

1.6 

ae 

L7 
13 

as 

14 

11 

L8 
18 

17 
10 
13 
11 

14 

1.3 
13 
LS 

7.7 
111 
11 

ae 

Ll 
Ll 

ias 

17 
119 

ias 

17 



of lperi 
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Population, bt Countht or Birth, for Divisions and States: 1920 



MOBTHWK8TKKM h-bo Pi— continued 

» 






Neth*>r- 
lnuds 


Belgium 


Luxem- 
burg 


Switzer- 
land 


France 


Qcr- 
nmtiy 


Poland 


Ciwho- 
slovaktu 


Austria 


rnry 


Yngo- 
ilavta 




1.0 


as 


ai 


0.9 


1.1 


113 


13 


16 


4.2 


10 


1.2 


1 


a: 

0.0 
1.9 

1.8 

as 
a 4 
aa 

1.2 

as 


as 
as 
ao 
as 
as 
as 
as 
a 4 
a 4 


(') 

0) 

0.2 

a 4 

\i 

ai 
ai 


as 
ae 
ae 

1.2 

a7 

10 

a7 

1.S 
2.3 


a7 
i.i 
ao 
ae 

1.3 
3.0 
1.8 
1.1 
13 


17 

ias 

18.4 
21.4 

no 

211 

ias 

7.4 

lao 


7.0 
116 
116 
18 
11 
16 
1.6 

1:5 


as 
is 

4.6 
17 
11 

ao 

14 

1.3 

ae 


1.2 
13 
4.S 
17 
18 
18 
10 
Z9 
13 


18 
10 
4.6 
1.3 
14 
16 
14 
17 
07 


ai 

1.0 
12 
1.3 
1.1 
1. 1 

aa 

14 

1.2 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

y 

10 


(') 
as 
at 
a2 
ai 
ai 


(') 
as 

(>> 
as 
ao 
at 


< l ) 

$ 


— — 

ai 
a i 
a4 
ai 
ai 
as 


as 
a3 
a 4 
a 7 
1. 1 
ao 


ao 

1.0 
1.4 

n 

1.8 

ao 


i.e 

4.4 
10 
14 

4.7 
114 


a 4 
ai 
as 
as 
as 

1.7 


as 
a4 
ae 
as 
as 

14 


11 

ai 
ae 
a i 
ai 

16 


11 
11 
1 1 
1 1 
11 

as 


n 

12 
13 
14 
15 
19 


as 

1.7 

ai 


a2 

0.3 

as 


(') 

8 


as 
1.1 
as 


1.3 
1.4 

ao 


10.6 
US 
8.7 


10 

113 
118 


1.4 
13 
6.0 


14 
10 
18 


18 
IS 
11 


as 
a4 

10 


17 
18 
IB 


a 4 

1.3 
1.2 
4.6 
1.6 


as 

1.7 

ao 

1.4 

a7 


(') 
ai 
as 
ai 
a2 


1.4 
1.S 

ae 
a 4 

1.7 


1.3 
2.2 
1.0 

ae 

as 


ias 

34.8 
17.0 
11.6 
22.9 


110 
11.8 
IIS 
14.3 
1L0 


13 
10 
IS 
1.6 
4.3 


7.1 
10 
18 
10 
4.3 


118 
13 
19 
1 1 
13 


4.5 
10 
1.0 
1.3 
1.0 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


1.1 
5.6 

as 
a? 

3.0 

ae 
ao 


a 4 

as 

0.6 

as 
as 
a 4 

1.4 


a 4 
a7 
ai 
as 
ae 
as 
as 


ae 

1.3 
2.7 

a4 
ao 

1.3 
10 


a4 
ao 

2.1 

as 
a4 
ae 

1.0 


18.4 
31. S 
30.0 
11 
11 0 
27.4 
31.1 


18 

ao 

4.1 
1.7 
1.0 
1 1 
13 


10 
4.1 
17 
1.0 
14 
10.6 
11 


14 
1.0 
4.7 
LO 
1.4 
10 
4.7 


ao 
as 

4.3 
1.0 

a7 
as 
ae 


12 
17 
LS 
13 
10 
15 
1.0 


25 
28 
27 
28 

n 


a2 
aa 
a4 
i.i 
ai 
i.e 
as 
as 
as 


ai 
ai 
as 
a4 

1.6 

as 

1.0 

as 
aj 


l 


a 4 

as 

as 
ao 

1.0 

as 

LO 

as 


1.0 

as 

14 

1.S 
1.0 
1.0 
1.3 
2.3 
1.7 


IS 

21.0 
11.8 
11 

ai 
ae 

16.9 

no 

13 


114 
11.8 
16 
10 
14 
10 
IS 
17 
1.0 


ao 

16 
14 
10 
16 

as 

a 7 
as 

0.4 


3. 1 
IS 
1.8 
10 
IS 
11 
13 
IS 
1.2 


i.i 

1.0 
08 
4.3 

iai 
ao 
a 9 

L6 
19 


11 
14 

as 

14 
4.6 
04 

as 
a5 
as 


37 
38 
39 
40 


as 
a 4 
as 

14 


as 
as 
a4 
a4 




4.3 
4.0 
1.0 

ao 


3.2 
13 
3.5 
3.3 


38.3 

no 

117 
11.0 


14 
14 
13 
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Tabu 161.— Per Cent Distribution or 



rn Writs 
of Birth: 



DirtMOM 1ND STATE 



United States.. 

Geographic divisions: 

New KnKUnii 

Middle Atlantic.... 
East North Central 
West North Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Central 
West South Central 

Mountain. J 

PadAc 

Niw England: 

Maine 

New Hampshire. . . 
Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 
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Michigan 
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South Dakota 
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South Atlantic: 
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Maryland , 
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Alabama. 
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West South Central 
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Oklahoma .. 

Texas 

Mountain: 

Montana. 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Pacific: 

Washington 

Orecon 

California 
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Table 163. — First 6 Countries of Bisth of Foreicn-bobn Parents of 
Native White Population of Foreign or Mixed Parentage, fob Divi- 
sions and Selected States: 1890-1920 



OR STATE 



Middle Atlantic. 



West North Central 



Atlunllc. 



UUCTED RATH 



Massachusetts.. 



Canada 
I Ireland 
Italy 
Russia 
England 

Germany 

Irrlaud 

Italy 

Russia 

Austria 

Oermany 
Austria 
I re land 
( 'unada 
Russia 

Germany 

Norway 

Hweden 



Oermany 

Ireland 

Russia 

England 

Italy 

Oermany 

Ireland 

England 

Italy 

Russia 

Germany 

Mexico 

Austria 

Italy 

Ireland 

( )f miany 
Ireland 
Canada 
Mexico 

Oermany 

Ireland 

Canada 



Ireland 
Canada 

III 



Canada 

Ireland 

Italy 

England 

Russia 

Oermany 

Ireland 

ItAly 

Russia 

Austria 



Ireland 

Canada 

England 

Oermany 

Russia 

Oermany 
Ireland 



Oermany 

Inland 

Canada 

England 

Austria 

Oermany 

Norway 

Ireland 



Oermany 

Ireland 

England 

Russia 

Italy 

Oermany 

Ireland 

England 

Italy 

Scotland 

Oermany 

Mexico 

Ireland 

Austria 

England 

England 

Oermany 

Ireland 

Canada 

Sweden 

Oermany 

Ireland 

Canada 



Ireland 
Canada 

England 



Ireland 
Canada 
England 
Italy 

Oermany 

Oermany 

Ireland 

Russia 

Italy 

England 



Ireland 
Canada 1 
EngUnd 
Oermany 
Scotland 

Oermany 
Ireland 



Oermany 
Ireland 
Canada * 
England 
Swadon 

Oermany 

Ireland 

Norway 



Oermany 

Ireland 

England 

Scotland 

Russia 

Oermany 

Irebmd 

England 

Scotland 



Germany 

Mexico 

Ireland 



England 

Oermany 

Ireland 

Canada* 

Sweden 

Oermany 

Ireland 

England 



Ireland 

Canada' 

England 

Oermany 
Scotland 



England 
Omnany 

Scotland 

Oermany 
Ireland 
England 
Canada > 
l Russia 



Ireland 

Canada 

England 

Oermany 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Oermany 

England 



Germany 

Irrland 

England 

Canada 

Norway 

Oermany 

Ireland 

Norway 



Canada 

Germany 
Ireland 
England 
Scotland 
Ci 



Oermany 
Ireland 
England 
Scotland 



Oermany 

Mexico 

Ireland 

France 

England 

England 

Ireland 

Germany 

Canada 

Denmark 

Ireland 
Oermany 
England 
Ca 



Ireland 
Canada 
England 



Ireland 

Canada 

England 

Scotland 

Oermany 

Ireland 

Germany 

England 

Canada 

Scotland 



« Figure*^ Poland no^svallabfc in 1920 or IBM; Included in Austria, Oermany, and 
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Table 168. — First 6 Countries of Birth or Foreiok-born Parents of 
Native White Population op Foreign or Mixed Parentage, for Divi- 
sions and Selected States: 1 S9O-1920— Continued 



DIVISION OB STATE 


Rank 




ttM> 




18M 


SELECTED STATES— Con tin u*d 
















Oermany 

Austria 

Ireland 

Sweden 


Oermany 
Ireland 
Austria 
Rwmtnn 


Ireland 
England 

Canada' 


Germany 

Ireland 

England 

Canada 






Ota-many 

Norway 
Austria 
Ireland 


Oermany 
Norway 
Ireland 
Canada 


Germany 
Nonmy 
Ireland 
Canada > 


Germany 

Ireland 

Norway 






Canada 


Austria 




Canada 






Norway 

RuMia 

Germany 

Canada 

Sweden 


Norway 

Germany 

Canada 

Russia 

Sweden 


Norway 

Canada' 

Germany 

Russia 

Sweden 


Norway 

Canada 

Germany 

Ireland 

England 






Mexico 

England 

Oermany 

Ireland 

Canada 


Mexico 
Oermany 
England 
Ireland 


Mexico 

England 

Ireland 


Mexico 

England 

Ireland 



> Figures for Poland not available In 1800 or 1910; Included In Austria, Oermany, and Russia. 

I tXt lDclflO £i ^ V'TOUJKa^aaaQ^^ I Off 1900i 
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Tabuc 164.— Natit« White Population or Forbion or Mixbd Parektaqe, 

and Selected 



1 




KtTtTI WRfTB (Mr rORMGN OR NIXIU 

orographic Drrmom: ta 


rAAEMtAI 


» W 


Number 




PI PW 

E nglfcnd 


Atlantic 


EASt 

North 
Central 


West 

North 
Central 


AllaDIIC 


East 
South 
Centra] 


Total 


2, 642, 27fi 


7.098, 253 


5,025.213 


3. 377, 878 


553,604 


202. 836 




Europe: 
















Northwestern Europe 














2 




1M0. 006 


447, 131 


335, 436 


161. 210 


48, 348 


16. 402 




Scotland 


.Si, 507 


128, 781 


88,943 


47.911 


16,287 


5.785 




Wale* 


4,432 


06,074 


3'J. U21 


1*. 230 


4. 490 


1, 4«8 


J 




633, 47* 


1. 217, W2 


480,872 


251, 3U2 


SO. 600 


34.5* 


8 




7,142 


28,146 


154.431 


376.580 


2,956 


787 




Swtviea 


70,239 


VI, 0W1 


216, 808 


308, 327 


5,629 


2.231 


8 




8,431 


21. 106 


5U.647 


104.933 


2,416 


873 






2, 70» 




115,437 


47. 570 


1. 806 


1. 051 


10 




1.715 


V& 


31.324 


9.281 


1.1S2 


313 


ir 




06 


1. 130 


11,616 


14. 908 


118 


54 


12 




3,010 


3fi. res 


60,848 


41. Of* 


4.095 


5.356 


18 




10.250 


.VI, M0 


SI. 353 


25.421 


6.606 


5. 226 


14 




104. (*2 


1.306. via 


2.O0.9S4 


1.089.612 


150,6*3 


78,379 




Centrnl ami eastern Europe— 














15 




102,230 


738,006 


616, Oil 


!h7, H34 


2ft. 2B9 


3. 920 


Id 




20 IW 


3B7, 410 


167, 183 


27, 542 


10, 709 


Z 010 


17 




21 s! 511 


885.506 


306,188 


176,212 


65,395 


8,830 


18 


Finland 


i.\e» 


0,274 


56,254 


36, H.">4 


726 


101 


IS 


Romania 


1,«2S 


30.143 


10,038 


3.494 


1.229 


268 


20 


Bulgarin, Sertilit, find Montr- 


122 


1594 


4.143 


1,308 




40 




npgro. 














21 




678 


2,480 


563 


87 


76 


17 


22 


Southern Europe- 


11,001 


10,887 


10.841 


2,298 


3.402 


702 


2.1 


Italy 




1 fill Til 




TA fUS 
•N^ mo 


Ml 


ll f 410 


24 




1.208 


4275 


1.535 


506 


4.013 


555 


25 




28,873 


1.311 


673 


124 


324 


36 


29 




172 


1.277 


1,029 


1.816 


467 


402 




Asia: 


















15,40 


17,105 


9.880 


4.065 


4,141 


1.772 


28 




580 


I.3S3 


937 


616 


291 


86 




A MERITA' 














30 




3M. 176 


27,613 


. 74.673 
842.001 


31,996 


1,346 


267 


30 






154.122 


153, 821 


16,266 


4448 


31 






2.597 


BOfl 


241 


147 


40 


32 


Wwtlndlea' 


1.218 


6.731 


831 


467 


12,274 


242 


33 




08 


MO 


1,349 


4,705 


298 


201 


34 




801 


2.206 


764 


401 


386 


168 


35 




29,323 


4.965 


5,983 


2,900 


1,116 


444 


36 




158,590 


4H, 886 


366,076 


208,476 


35,308 


18,116 



i Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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cS. 




™° 


New 


Middle 
Atlantic 


North 
Cen- 
tral 


Wert 
North 
Cen- 
tral 


South 
Atlun- 


East 

South 
Cen- 
tral 


West 
South 
Cen- 
tral 


Moun- 


Ptdflc 








tie 


tain 




seam 


757. 186 


1,432. 379 


ioao 


100.0 


100.0 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


100.0 


i 


3».«a 
lo.sno 

2.310 


110,724 
•A, 392 
13,473 
62,222 
30,655 


136,706 | 
40,681 
12,012 

156, 157 
57,700 


6.8 
21 

as 

310 

as 


6.S 
1.8 

ao 

17.2 

a4 


6.7 
1.5 
tt7 
&S 
26 


4.8 
1.4 

as 

7.4 
11.1 


8.7 
20 

as 

14.6 

as 


8,4 
20 

a7 

17.1 

a4 


5.6 
1.6 

as 

as 
a7 


16.8 
27 
L8 
8.2 
4.0 


as 

28 

as 
iae 

4.0 


2 
8 
4 

s 

8 


12,686 
4.552 
2. 328 
1.635 


4e, m 

38.057 
7, 181 


76,824 
i\VH 
10,756 
3,413 


27 

as 
a i 
ai 


1.2 

as 
a e 
ai 


26 

1.0 
1.0 

as 


ai 

21 

1.4 

as 


1.0 

a4 
as 
as 


LI 

a 4 

as 

02 


L8 

a7 

0. 3 

as 


as 
ao 
a 9 

tt2 


5.4 
25 

as 
as 


7 
8 
0 

10 


271 
7, MS 
22,007 
193.612 


751 
12,430 
7. 513 
08.011 


1,321 
29,778 
26,928 
241,824 


0) 

ai 
a4 

4.0 


C) 
as 
as 

18.4 


a2 

1.2 

ao 

IS. I 


a 4 

1.2 

as 

32.3 


(') 
a7 

1.2 
27.2 


P) 

26 
Z6 
38.6 


( i>i 

3 2 

27.8 


ai 

1.6 
1.0 

lai 


ai 

21 
1.0 

las 


11 
12 
13 
14 


54.072 
2,717 
23,3X3 
258 


28.585 
8,467 

31,279 
7,082 


34,641 

6, 50S 
46, 159 
19, IBS 


20 

as 

8.3 

ae 


las 

3. 8 
1X5 

ai 


a7 

28 

a7 
ao 


6.6 

as 

5.2 
1.1 


5,3 
1.0 
11.8 

ai 


1.0 
1.0 
4.4 

ai 


7.8 

as 

8.4 

P) 


28 

1. 1 
4.1 
0 9 


24 

as 

23 

l.S 


IS 
16 
17 
18 


401 
20W 


878 
1, ITS 


1,485 
1,117 


ai 

(') 


a 4 

(') 


a3 
ai 


at 

P> 


as 
ai 


ai 

P) 


ai 

P) 


P) 
a2 


ai 
ai 


10 
20 


44 


41 


386 


(i) 


(i) 


(') 


0) 


P) 


P) 


P) 


P) 


P> 


21 


1.177 
46,467 
2.708 
206 


1.843 
28,973 
2,083 
835 


2,975 
89.017 

7,308 
34.910 


0 4 

a7 


as 

14.2 

ai 

0) 


a2 

3.4 

8 


ai 

LI 

8 


ao 

7.4 

a7 
ai 


a 4 
as 
as 

P) 


a2 
a7 
a4 

P) 


a2 

3.8 

as 

P) 


a2 

62 

as 

24 


22 
23 
24 
25 




177 


468 


(•) 


(•) 


(') 


O 


ai 


as 


a2 


P) 


P) 


26 


S, 972 
300 


1,436 
282 


4804 
1,283 


ae 

o 


a2 

P) 


a2 

P> 


ai 

« 


a7 

(>) 


ae 

P) 


ae 

P) 


as 

P) 


a4 

ai 


27 
28 


1«,6W9 
01 


6,741 
50,864 


10.067 
138.083 
563 


14.4 
11.7 

as 


as 

22 

(') 


I.S 
5.0 

0) 


ao 

4.6 

P) 


a2 

20 

P) 


a2 

27 

P) 


ae 

25 

P) 


ao 
a7 

P) 


a7 
as 

P) 


29 
30 
31 


921 
152,625 
494 


320 
50,6*4 


685 
41, 185 
2.456 




ai 

8 


1 


(») 

ai 

(') 


22 

ai 

ai 


ai 
ai 
ai 


ai 

21.9 

ai 


P) 

67 

P) 


P) 

20 

a2 


32 
33 
34 


1.JS7 


2,600 


10,458 


1.1 


ai 


ai 


ai 


a2 


a2 


as 


as 


L4 


35 


87.088 


64792 


140, 140 


&0 


a7 


aa 


6.2 


6.4 


as 


as 


8.7 


as 


36 



1 Except possessions of the United States. 
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Divisions and 



K Of FOREIGN OB MIXED TA 
SELECTED STATES; IB] 



MMsacb 
srtU 



Rhode 
bland 



New 
York 



Total. 



1,484.217 



Evmort: 

Northwesloru Europe — 

England 

Scotland 

Whim 



Sweden 

Denmark.. 
NetlterlanrU .. 



II 
12 
13 
1* 



16 
17 
18 




C entral and 

Austria... 
Hon gar y 
Kussla . . 
Finland.. 



Rumania ... 

Duleula. .Serbia, and 
Turkey in Europe — 



Southern Europe: 

Qi 



25 
2<\ 




101,3(8 
31, 3^3 

I.M7 
412, 1«W 

4.387 

17, Ml 
3,32.'. 
1.805 



1.450 



49,280 
2.063 
120, 409 

11,607 

m 

64 
479 



7,875 
120. Wi 
60S 
30.997 



29 
30 
%l 

32 
\i 
:h 

35 



Amkbka: 

Canada— French. 
Canada— OLher... 
Newfoundland... 



West Indies. 



All omu count rikb 
Of 



179,933 
185.590 
7,309 

703 



24, 80S 
98.817 



J, 717, 649 



2R.441 
0,839 
345 
84.853 



6, 9K3 
298 
129 



10 
200 
919 
6,046 



7,367 
290 
9,688 



210 
IS 
17 



408 

38,080 
68 
6,961 



•1! 



41. so:. 

10,867 
110 

111 
4 



3,609 
14,869 



193.143 
51.347 
12.845 

678,778 
18.933 

45,299 
11.080 
18,470 
2.713 

633 
18.945 
27.616 



291,729 
68,469 
516.803 
5.S83 

23,738 

m 

2.096 



«, 244 
577,180 
3,934 



34,918 
119, 901 
1,663 

4,613 
471 
1.400 



2,479 



273,788 
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Wisconsin 


North 
Dakota 


Ariiona 




Hhode 


New 
York 


Illinois 


Wis- 
ounxtu 


Nartb 
DakoU 


Ari- 
zona 




1, 102. 110 


300.485 


02,205 


loao 


1010 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


1 


35,128 

5,708 
51, 295 
102,3s* 


5,822 
2,330 
462 
7,673 
86.382 


5,031 
1, 280 
403 
3,941 

m 


6.8 
31 
0.1 
27.6 

as 


It 6 
17 

ai 

22.2 

a2 


13 
L4 

as 

113 

as 


AS 

1.7 

a4 

1L0 
L9 


12 

as 
a6 

A7 

as 


1.9 

as 
as 

16 

:17 


&i 
ii 

16 
IS 

as 


3 
3 
4 

6 


S3, 010 
24. W7 
17. 1IS3 
10,718 


17,839 
8.064 
1,843 
451 


193 
101 


35 

as 
ai 
ai 


18 

ai 
ai 
ai 


L3 

as 
as 
a i 


14 

1.0 
1.3 
a4 


n 

12 
L6 

1.0 


19 

17 

ae 
as 


L9 
LS 

as 

as 


7 

8 

9 
in 


1754 
15,153 
3.895 
631.019 


OS 
1.817 
745 
43,475 


30 
481 
887 
4,647 


(') 
ai 
as 

3. 1 


P) 

0 1 

a 4 

14 


V) 
a4 
a7 

U8 


as 
a7 
as 
3a9 


aa 

1.4 

a 4 

413 


as 
a4 
as 

IAS 


( as 

Ll 

7.6 


u 

13 
14 


70, 072 
11.207 
40.979 
7,881 


9,794 
3,449 

53,587 
3.165 


B79 

387 


3.3 

ai 
as 
as 


10 

ai 

19 

ai 


7.8 
LB 
119 

as 


1L6 
11 
11 

ai 


14 

1.0 
17 

a7 


IS 
LI 
17.8 
17 


L6 
16 
L4 

a4 


16 
18 
17 
18 


■a i rt 

319 
253 
52 


942 
34 
6 


37 
250 
3 


I 


8 


ao 

P) 
ai 


ai 

(') 




ft 4 

8 


^4 

P) 


19 
20 
21 


1, OSS 
11. 101 
67 
M 


50 

167 
8 
4 


90 
093 
439 

: 


06 

ai 

(') 


as 

114 

(') 

17 


0. 2 
15. 6 

at 

o 


0, 3 
AO 

a 


a i 

LO 


P) 
ai 

8 


a l 

L6 

a7 

P> 


22 
23 
24 

25 


318 


76 






(') 


P) 


p) 


p> 


P) 


P) 


26 


088 

79 


441 
38 


379 
28 


a7 

(') 


18 

o 


13 

P> 


ai 

P) 


ai 

P) 


ai 

P) 


a4 

P) 


27 
28 


15,503 
33,802 
86 


4,392 
25,409 
10 


300 
2,726 
11 


110 
114 

as 


no 

A3 

ai 


a9 

13 

P) 


as 

17 

P) 


L4 
11 

P) 


L4 
16 

P) 


as 

A4 

P) 


29 

30 
31 


88 
103 
108 


8 
19 
10 


21 

31.890 
46 


1 


1 


ai 

8 


1 


8 


1 


P) 
619 

ai 


32 
33 
34 


1,857 


167 


304 


L7 


L6 


ai 


ai 


ai 


ai 


as 


35 


63,444 


20,212 


3,610 


16 


19 


7.3 


13 


18 


17 


16 


36 



» Except possessions <rf tho United SUtaa. 
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9 
* 

4 
ft 
I 
7 
I 
9 
10 

11 



12 
13 
M 



U 

16 

u 



is 

19 

20 

21 



English and Celtic 

Germanic 

Scandinavian 

Latin and Greek . 

81avlc and Lettlc.. 

Semitic 

Ugro-Finn 

Ui " 

Oermanlc: 
German... 
Dutch and 



New 
England 



1,870.654 



709.298 

73.306 

919,498 

233,879 
134.417 
29,370 
I 4.428 
323 



Scandinavian: 

Swedish 

Norwegian. - 



Latin and Greek; 

Italian 

French 

Spanish 

Portuguese.... 



Greek.. 



27 

99 

28 

30 
31 



94 

35 



■ 

40 

41 



Slavic and 

Polish 

Ctech 

Slovak 

Russian 

Ruthcnian 

Slovenian.. 



Semitic: 

Yiddish and Hebrew. 



Ugro-Flnn 

r 



Unclassified: 
Turkish.. 
Albanian. 
All< 



«7, 171 
3.183 



8,321 
8,283 



23V. 431 
255,098 
3,718 
66,800 

1.527 



132,026 

3,723 
11,072 
37,256 

3,639 

1,828 
1,352 
158 
376 
42. 440 



110.228 
12,459 
11,730 



12,087 
17.283 



1,504 
2.749 
175 



Middle 
Atlantic 



4,812. 575 



985,973 
713,853 
143,485 
1. 110.031 
1,001.541 
745, WS 
145.512 
4.223 
1.965 



en, 547 

29,508 
6,797 



86.037 



928,944 
72,404 
35, 820 
3,263 
25.914 
43,686 



452,792 

38.302 
165.969 
220, 198 
40.089 
34.272 
4(1 wr, 
1,476 

■iS 



717,974 



We 



East Weirt 
North North 
Central Central 



9j 223,279 



583,981 
844, 747 
293, 435 
345,785 
827, 857 
176,649 
146.173 
2,717 
1.965 



•a 



411 



2,629 
1.214 



583, 961 



758, 689 
61, 105 
24,953 



168.858 
81,661 
42,916 



205, 331 
68,246 
11,316 
638 
26.309 
43,945 



411,825 
IOC, 075 
77,197 
60,850 
9,017 
41,080 
51,186 
7,539 
91 
62,997 



158,713 
6.276 
11.660 



102.944 

43.229 



1,332 
953 
432 



1.371,961 



194. 874 
442.879 
417.995 
«,\ 586 
142,042 
41,648 
35,673 
454 
810 



South 
Atlantic 



1,9*5 



194,874 



412,711 
34,738 
5,430 



189, 6.55 
196, 140 
62,194 



94,990 

22,533 
23,151 
135 
3,679 
11. 168 



33. 833 
51.936 

6.845 
22,994 

1,609 

8,380 
13,117 

1.380 
6 

2.943 

37,394 
658 
3,596 



5,685 
29,988 



155 
263 
46 



810 



315,920 

68,927 
51,694 
8,848 
74,470 
62, 166 
39, 389 
9,723 
269 
434 



68,927 



49,214 

1,698 



4,508 
2.224 
2.116 



40,484 
5,703 

14.556 
497 
1.S31 

11,699 



25. Ml 
6,617 
4.724 
15,289 
797 
2.582 
3.009 
190 
16 
4,403 



34.675 
997 
4.817 



8,553 
1,170 



224 

20 
26 



East 

South 
Central 



71,939 

18,081 
21,307 
2,477 
14.263 
6.987 
6,988 
1,616 
93 
227 



18.061 



20.771 
490 
106 



1.526 
432 
619 



8,624 
2,338 

871 
94 

334 
2.062 



1,752 
$75 
579 
3,123 
34 
499 
463 
94 

....... 



5,353 
90 
1,678 



183 



61 
25 

7 



Ilperc 
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Sun, 



West 
South 
Central 



459,333 

63,175 
11. Ml 
303.617 
32,4*4 
10.478 
1.523 
•1 
519 



Moun- 
tain 



453. M5 

113,210 
71,188 
88,047 
ISO, 078 
34.280 
7.574 
8.239 
341 



Pacific 



New 
Knit- 
land 



1, 033,808 

297.717 
107, 215 
182. 880 
297,808 

MM 16 

23.888 
23,950 
754 
652 



ioao 



37.9 
19 
4.6 
32 0 
12.5 
7. a 
L6 

as 

0) 



Middle 

Atlan- 
tic 



100.0 



2ft 1 

14.8 
3.0 
22.6 
21.6 
14. 2 
S.0 

ai 

(') 



East 
North 
Cen- 
tral 



100 0 



West 
North 
Cen- 
tral 



100.0 



18.1 , 
28.2 

9.1 
117 
25.7 

5.5 

4.5 

ai 

n 



14.3 
32.2 
30.5 

7.0 

ia4 

S.0 

3.6 

0) 

ai 



South 
Atlan- 
tic 



100.0 



21 8 
16.4 

IB 
23.8 
19.7 
115 

3.1 

ii 
ai 



East 
South 

Ceo- 

tral 



100.0 



35.1 
29.6 
14 
19.8 
17 
17 
21 
1 1 
13 



West 
South 
Cen- 
tral 



Moun 
Uin 



ioao 



7.8 
13.8 
25 
t» 1 
7.1 
13 
13 



100.0 



25.0 
15.7 
15.0 
33. 1 
7.6 
L7 
1.8 
11 
1 1 



Pacific 



100.0 



2H.8 
113 
15.8 
28.8 
17 
23 
23 
11 
11 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
U 
10 

11 



12 
13 
14 



13 
16 
17 



18 
19 
20 
21 
22 



24 

25 

ji; 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 



34 
38 

36 



37 
33 



40 

41 



61,110 

1,378 



6,371 
2,619 
2,571 



113, 216 



64.628 
5, 425 
1,136 



,594 



7.717 



155,287 
9, 175 
2.753 



83,053 

i St I*! 



27, 921 29, 303 
1065 9,340 
262.415 101.013 



227 
394 



5.789 
17,663 
1,075 
5.376 
08 
867 



240 
30 



6.623 
158 
3,097 



1,133 
390 



OA 
9 
17 



452 
667 
9,304 



4,300 
4,357 
4,304 

fi,810 
150 
5, 739 
7,292 
1,002 
1 



5,844 
343 

1,387 



1.708 
6,531 



159 
146 
36 



110.030 
32 241 

103. 252 
33,859 
1.981 
16,333 



9, 566 
6,516 
4, 193 
20,353 
239 
7,536 
7,974 
805 
1 

1,933 



15,016 
6,388 
2.484 



4.258 
19,992 



498 

140 
110 



37.9 



3.6 
0.2 
13 



17 
14 
0.4 



12 8 

13 6 
0.2 
10 
11 
L8 



7.1 
0.2 
0.6 
10 
13 
1 1 
11 



5.9 
17 
0.6 



06 
19 



11 
11 

C) 



0) 



20- 1 



13.8 
06 

a i 



L8 
17 
0.5 



18.9 
1.6 
17 
11 
15 
19 



9.2 
16 
14 
4.6 
18 
17 
18 

8 
LS 



14.6 
13 
13 



27 
13 



ai 

8 



0) 



111 



23.5 
1.9 
08 



IS 
26 

1.3 



14 

1.8 
14 
0) 
18 
L4 



12 8 
IS 
24 
L9 
18 
1.S 
L6 
13 

0) 
20 



4.0 
13 
14 



3.2 
1.3 



8 



ii 



14.2 



3a i 

1.8 
14 



13.8 
111 
4.6 



25 
1.6 
L7 
O 
13 

as 



25 
3 8 
14 

L7 
11 
10 

1.0 

11 

(•) 

12 



17 

(') 

0.3 



0. 4 
22 



8 

ii 



2L8 



15.6 
15 
13 



L4 
17 
17 



12 8 
1.8 
4.6 
13 
16 
17 



11 
1.8 
L5 
4.8 
IS 
18 
1.0 
II 
(') 
Li 



1U0 
11 
L4 



17 
14 



11 

8 



ii 



25. 1 



28.9 
10 
11 



11 
16 
17 



12 0 
13 

1.3 
(') 
16 
29 



2 4 

16 
18 

4.8 

0) 

08 
10 
11 



0.2 



7.4 
11 
2 2 



L9 
13 



7.8 



13.3 

as 
ii 



1.4 

0.6 

aa 



li 

10 

57.1 

P) 

11 

18 



L3 
18 
13 

1.3 

(') 
12 
13 
11 
0) 
11 



L4 

(•) 
18 



a 2 
ai 



25.0 



14.3 
1.3 
13 



7.4 
28 
3.8 



18 
11 
223 
11 
11 
11 



19 

L0 
19 
1.6 
0) 
1.3 
LO 
13 
0) 
11 



1.S 
11 
U3 



14 
L4 



0.1 
i 
i 



si 



8 



0.3 



) 

ai 



28.8 



15.0 
10 
IS 



8 0 

4.7 
3.0 



iae 
3.1 
110 
13 
a 2 

LO 



a 9 

10 
o. 4 

10 

0) 
17 
18 
11 
(') 
13 



1.6 
16 
0.2 



14 

1.9 



0.1 11 
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IMMIGRANTS AND THEIB CHILDREN 
Tab lb 165.— Mc 







Nc 








Rhode 
Island 


New York 






Ullaoia 




1,077,534 


173,499 


2,786,112 


1,906,061 


KM) 

31. 422 
48.405 
30U. 975 
117. MM 
90.714 
13, 758 
3.073 


61 961 
i, 594 

7,549 
77,027 
12.238 
9,501 
290 
326 


665, 800 
807. 180 

05,964 
666.607 
435,781 
564.659 

66,435 
2,711 


185. 3HB 
28L 618 
IS 

136, 357 
336,658 
05,630 
10.786 
600 

4MO 




81,061 


666,800 


185,269 


27,401 
2.774 
1.747 


3,988 
140 
467 


370,019 
14,484 
2,777 


257.443 


39. ni3 
5.320 


6, 080 
535 
ru 


54,790 
27,163 
14, 011 


106,068 

17, m 


17,225 
110.364 

53.431 
566 
21.032 


32, 601 

3i, ro 

11,093 
278 
1,100 


544,863 
48,238 

1.704 

as? 


05,202 
15.928 

■» III 

323 

i$»u 


(99,804 
1,545 
1, 246 
18.186 
864 
815 
718 
82 


8,029 
126 
126 
2,244 
759 
U 
131 
86 


104,866 
24.965 
23.081 
141,865 
11.067 
8,023 
6,202 


188,504 
57,036 
XL 481 
21,419 

1,710 
14 8M 
14,778 

1,158 

43,083 


28,080 


* Tig- 


15,575 


74.874 
N8»5 
7,444 


6.270 

IS 


640,879 

S3! 


91,937 

i*IS 
1.999 


810 
12,948 


IS 


55.506 
10,920 


17.234 
2,562 

** '-■ 


1,108 
1,943 

27 


no 

107 


2,040 
428 
234 


s 






' Tl 


m 


it 


eu 


688 

. t: 



12 
13 
14 



15 
16 
17 



18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 



24 
25 



29 
30 

1 



Germanic. 

Scandinavian 

Latin and Greek . . 
Slavic and Lottie. 

Semitic 

Usro-Fln.i 



and Celtic . 



Germanic: 

Uerman 

Dutch :iud Frisian . 




Italian. 

French ..... 

Spanish . 

Portuguese... 



Greek. 



39 
40 
41 



Slavic and 

Poliab 

Ci*ch 

Slovak 

Russian « 

Kuthr nian 

Slovenian 

Serbo-Croatian 
Bulgarian 








i L«a than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Population, for Drvisions and Sblxctxd States: 1920— Continued 





rOKIltiS-BOBN 


WHITE IN »!£I.tCTtD 8TATIS— COOtint 


















North 






Khode 


New- 




Wiscon- 


North 


Ari- 




Wisconsin 


Dakota 


Arizona 1 


chusetls 


Island 


York 


miDois 


sin 


Dakota 


zona 




MO, 138 


131,803 


78,009 | 




ioao 


ioao 


100.0 


ioao 


ioao 


100. 0> 


ioao 


i 


17,476 


18,475 


7,078 


42.9 


35.7 


203 


15.4 


ai 


14.0 


ai 




198,341 


44.349 


2,321 


10 


3.6 


14.3 


23.3 


43.1 


317 


10 


8 


84, 638 


53.425 


1.M8 


4.6 


4.4 


8.4 


12.5 


18.4 


40.6 


ii 


J 


22, 9fi7 


2,803 


63,500 


38.8 


44.4 


23.9 


1L3 


AO 


11 


81.3 




94, 258 


9. 722 


2,405 


109 


7.1 


16.3 


27.9 


205 


7.4 


12 




11,390 


1. 195 


588 


84 


6.5 


20.3 


7.0 


15 


ao 


as 




10.490 


1. 452 




1.3 


as 


3.4 


1.6 


18 


1.1 


ae 


8 


204 


11 


14 


03 


as 


ai 


ft 


(') 


(, 2 
ai 


ft 


9 


354 


71 


36 


(') 


(') 


(•) 


W 


a l 


W 


10 


37,478 


18,475 


7,078 


42.0 


36.7 


sas 


1A4 


&i 


14.0 


0.1 


11 


188,083 


43,041 


2,205 


16 


3.8 


13. fl 


31.3 


40.9 


3Z7 


28 


13 


7,4X2 


058 


83 


as 


ai 


as 


1.2 


L6 


0 7 


a i 


13 


2,788 


350 


38 


0.3 


as 


ai 


as 


ae 


as 


(') 


14 


33,788 


10,668 


943 


3.7 


3.0 


3.0 


88 


5-2 


ao 


1.2 


16 


45, 443 


38,253 


327 


a$ 


as 


1.0 


2.3 


ao 


30.1 


a 4 


18 


16,437 


4,816 


398 


03 


as 


as 


L4 


14 


15 


as 


17 


11,818 


181 


1.32S 


iao 


18.7 


19.6 


7.0 


16 


ai 


L7 


IS 


7,171 


1.929 


543 


10.8 


18.0 


L7 


LS 


L6 




a 7 


10 




37 


61,233 


ai 


ai 


1.0 


a* 


ai 




714 


20 


28 


3 


34 


6.0 


a7 


ai 


0) . 


0) 






31 


411 


201 


33 


ai 


a2 


as 


as 


ai 




1 


22 


8.764 


453 


335 


ao 


a7 


ao 


L4 


as 


as 


04 


23 


63,131 


1,486 


228 


8.8 


4.6 


7.0 


13.7 


1L3 


i.i 


as 


34 


15, 571 


2,681 


164 


ai 


a i 


ao 


17 


14 


LO 


as 


25 


5.201 


146 


07 


ai 


ai 


as 


L8 


L8 


ai 


ai 


28 






AM 


L 7 


L 3 


A 1 


1 8 


1 0 


Is 


as 


27 


273 


498 


4 


ai 


a4 


04 


ai 


oil 


14 


°as 


28 


5,559 


61 


230 


0) 


C) 


as 


ao 


1.3 


<a, 




29 


4.888 


133 


1,085 


ai 


a i 


as 


LS 


1.1 




L4 


30 


310 


116 


34 


0) 


C) 




ai 


ai 


at 


0) 


31 


16 






8 


(0 


(') 






32 


4.843 


74 






a4 


ao 


16 


LO 


ai 


ai 


33 


9,008 
892 


858 


333 


6.0 


3.8 


19.7 


7.6 


as 


a7 


0.3 


34 


30 


10 


as 


LI 


02 


ai 


as 




C) 


35 


590 


307 


368 


a? 


0.8 


as 


as 


ai 




as 


36 


4,803 


328 


83 


ai 


ai 


2.0 


1.4 


LO 


as 


ai 


37 


5.988 


1.134 


314 


L3 


ai 


a4 


as 


L3 


ao 


04 


38 


77 


10 


7 


ai 


ai 


ai 






0) 


ft 


39 


118 


- - - - « — 


4 


as 


ai 


8 


1 




(•) 


V) 


40 


11 


1 


3 


C) 










(') 


41 


364 


71 


3fl 


P) 


0) 


<>> 


(') 


at 


ai 


(•) 


43 
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IMMIGRANTS AND THEIR CHILDREN 

Table 166. — Mother Tongue or the Fobeion White 



roauo* white stock iw aaocaArmr 



Number 



2 
3 
4 

* 

e 

7 
8 
9 

10 



11 



12 
13 
U 



15 
19 
17 



IS 
IB 
30 
31 
33 
23 



38 

37 
•2*1 
30 
30 
31 
32 
33 



S4 

35 
36 



37 



39 
40 
41 



43 
43 



All mother tongues. 

English and Celtic 

Oermanic 

Scandinavian 

Latin and Oreek 

Slavic and Lettic 

Semitic 

UgTo-Finn 

Unclassified 

Unknown or 



English and Celtic 

Oermanic: 

German 

Dutch and Frisian 
Flemish 

Scandinavian: 

Swedish 

Norwegian 

Danish 

Latin and Oreek: 

Italian 

French 

Spanish 

Portuguese 

R 



Slavic and Lettic: 

Polish 

Csech 

Slovak 

Russian 1 

Ruthenlan 

Slovenian 

Serbo-Croatian 

Bulgarian 

Slavic, not specified 



Semitic-: 

Yiddish and 

Armenian 

Syrian and Arabic 

Ugro-Flnn: 

Magyar 

Finnish 

Unclassified: 

Turkish 

Albanian 

All other 

Unknown 

Of 



E N land 


Middle 


East 

Ce°tnil 


Wert 

North^ 


South 


East 

(fia'al 


4.512,100 


12,010.828 


9,148,492 


4.749,830 


860,534 


274,765 


1.081,954 
105.580 
174,284 
1,323,350 
484. MO 
250,681 
54,460 
5,310 
62,604 


3,145,076 
2,193,231 

378,271 
2,273,304 
2, 227. 457 
L383.181 

354.901 

24X636 


1.084,717 
3,135, 047 
737.505 
732,605 
L 794, 570 
317. 555 
373,303 
3,128 
199,983 


871.419 
1,801.394 
1,310, 475 
300.065 
374.530 
77,008 
76.221 
646 
138, 191 


251.295 
210,976 

10.806 
142,731 
136,064 

70,878 

16,500 
328 

30.957 


86.454 
I0H.638 
6,307 
34,601 
13,601 
14.033 
2,781 
130 
8.130 


1.981. 964 


3,145,076 


1,984,717 


871,419 


351. 395 


86.454 


188,884 
8,045 
«,971 


X HI. 5»> 
60,729 
11,913 


3.896,903 
178,484 
49,570 


1,716,113 
73.240 
12,041 


205.640 
3.S3V 
1.497 


106,859 

*5S 


143,307 
15,274 
18,708 


174, 199 
60,309 
48,673 


380,606 
335,434 
102,685 


500.194 
543,160 
168, 131 


10,202 
5,000 
4.613 


3,733 

ts 


404,934 
881,788 

5,417 
134.382 

2,265 
44,710 


1,943,798 
181,048 
47,081 
4.722 
41.248 
55,497 


41 1, 538 
304, 140 
14,775 
1.807 
35,443 
64.806 


71038 
80,274 
38,684 
200 
5,445 
13.438 


81,408 
15,504 
27,306 
878 

its 


19,939 
9,443 
L813 
98 
616 
XS93 


278,343 
8,306 
25,834 

#17 7 J *. 

5,738 
4,014 
1,846 
189 
604 
75.186 


992.522 
82.2HU 
391.285 

411, OlD 

72,461 
72,176 
66,346 
L759 
1603 
131.410 


159.310 

i\Ji, 700 

13. 146 
81.020 
70.056 
8,290 
160 
108,678 


94.078 
167.477 
13,008 

2,228 
19,184 
22, 150 

1,694 
9 


68.045 

13.611 
9.600 

OQ F.Q1 

m, r>wi 
1.067 
4,323 
4,416 
238 
23 


3.444 
934 

1.252 

943 
639 
83 


6.107 


8.080 




211.232 

ia,eo3 

20.846 


1,339,275 
11 121 
29,785 


280,880 

7.658 
30,117 


69,678 
821 
7.409 


71.109 
648 
8,231 


10.656 
85 
3,393 


28,418 
31,061 


333,438 
33.565 


177,461 
96,843 


10.538 
65.683 


14,798 
1.702 


2,446 
335 


L841 
3,261 
217 


3,683 
L414 
534 


1.467 
1.070 
591 


209 
298 
139 


384 
29 
45 


89 
26 

15 


738 


4.639 


5,647 


S, 137 


1.302 


865 


61,960 


344.987 


194,416 


125,064 


19,665 


7,365 
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fobiiqn WKlti btocx IK (iSOORAPHic divisions— continued 





Per cent distribution 




West 




Pacific 


New 


Mid- 
dle 
At- 
lantic 


East 
North 
Cen- 
tral 


Wert 
North 

Cen- 
tral 


South 

At- 


East 

South 
Cen- 
tral 


West 
South 
Cen- 
tral 


Moan- 
tain 


Pa- 
cific 




Central 






lantic 






1, owl 


A. 4uO, 44 r 


1 uu. u 


inn n 

1 1A_I, U 


1 lift (\ 




I rvi ft 


inn n 


i rvi n 


1 ftfl ft 




1 


182.499 
283,234 
33.234 
535. 187 

31. 140 

160 
23.73* 


413,455 
230.941 
184. 836 
353,240 
69, 756 
14,461 
la, »uo 
396 
37,451 


832,496 
483,459 
338,079 
541,643 
105,213 
41.756 

a i niA 
11, W*D 

1,011 
80.6415 


43.9 
4.3 
3.9 
29.3 
10.3 
5.6 

1 9 
1. • 

ai 

1.4 


26.2 
IE 3 
E3 
1X9 
IE 3 
11.6 

Mm A 

c> 

XI 


31.7 
34.3 
8.0 
7.9 
IE 6 
E5 
i n 

A U 

(') 

X3 


IE 3 
37.0 
2&6 
4.4 
7.9 
1.6 

1 A 

0) 
E7 


28.9 
24.3 
2.3 
IE 4 
14.6 
9.2 
1. w 

(') 

E4 


31.6 
39.5 
2.3 
1X6 
5.0 
El 

1 A 

(') 

E0 


14.1 
24.6 

X9 
46-3 

El 

1.8 

o 

Q) 
XI 


34.2 
1E3 
IE 3 
20.9 
E8 
1.3 

J. 9 
(') 

El 


33.8 
19.6 
1X7 
22.0 
4.8 

1.7 
a 7 

(') 
E3 


2 

s 

4 

S 
« 
7 
8 
9 
10 


163,499 


413,455 




43.9 


36.3 


31.7 


IE 3 


28.9 


SLS 


14.1 


34.3 


8X8 


U 


277.364 
4.318 
1,653 


205.994 
I2.M7 
2,130 


458.29.5 
311.29.'. 
4,869 


4.1 

0.1 

ai 


17.6 
0. 1 


3L7 
E0 

as 


3E1 

1.6 

as 


23.6 

a 4 
a 2 


3E8 

ae 
ai 


34.0 
E4 

ai 


17.0 
1.1 

as 


IE 6 
E8 

as 


13 
IS 
14 


18.836 
7,311 
7.087 


81.791 
47, W 
55,149 


164,295 
106,038 
67.746 


3.3 
S3 

a4 


1.6 

as 
a4 


4.3 
X6 

LI 


ias 

11.4 
L6 


1.3 

ae 
as 


1.4 

a 4 
ae 


1.6 

ae 
ae 


6.8 
4.0 
4.6 


E7 
4.3 
X7 


IS 
16 
17 


74.660 
36.511 
418.064 

023 
4.834 


6a 474 
36,383 
153,704 

QfV, 

10.967 


207, 100 
76, 111 
154,014 

2.908 
19.337 


11.0 
14.4 

ai 

ai 
to 


16.3 
1.6 
0.4 
lit 
0.3 

as 


4.6 
E3 

as 

VI 

a4 
ao 


1.6 
1.9 

ae 

fit 

ai 
as 


9.4 
1.8 
8.2 
n i 

0.3 
1.8 


7.3 
E4 
07 

r n 
VI 

0.2 

1.1 


E6 
E3 
36 2 

VI 

ai 
a4 


E0 
33 
1X7 

ft 1 
V» E 

ai 
ao 


E4 

El 
E2 

ai 
as 


18 
19 
» 
31 
S3 
33 


57, 959 

2,404 
11, ISO 
211 

1.804 
1,072 

117 


q m\ 
10,811 

9. HOI 

13,104 
309 
12.452 
12.421 
1.080 
7 


in n-- 

IV, Ui>J 

I 4.998 
7.511 
35,087 
360 
12.628 
11.785 
908 
2 


A 1 

a3 
ae 

1.5 

at 

0.1 

I 


0.7 
13 
3.4 
0.6 

ae 
a6 

8 


1ft A 

E9 

1.7 
1.3 

ai 
ao 
a9 
ai 

(') 

L3 


as 
as 

1.0 

(>) 

0.4 

as 

8 


1.6 
1.1 
3.4 
0.1 

as 
as 

8 


1 *1 

1. a 

as 
as 

X2 

(') 
as 
a2 
(') 


1 5 
5.0 

as 

1.0 

C) 

as 

ai 

8 


ft 7 

0.0 

as 

Ll 

(') 

1.0 
L0 

ai 

C) 
ai 


ft H 

ae 

as 

1.4 

0) 

as 
as 

(') 
(■) 
ai 


34 
35 
26 
37 
28 
29 
30 

31 
33 


1.192 


873 


2.879 




i.i 


ai 


ao 


ai 


ai 


«w 


13, '.'-IS 
213 
7.489 


11,350 
405 
2,706 


27.095 
10.486 
4,174 


4.7 
0.4 

as 


11.2 

ai 
a2 


8.2 

ai 
a2 


1.5 

C) 
as 


E2 

ai 
ao 


E9 

(') 

1.3 


L3 

o 
a7 


ao 

0) 
as 


i.i 
a4 
a2 


84 

341 

30 


2,365 
5S9 


3,280 
12,575 


6,906 
35,040 


as 

0.7 


1.9 
0.2 


1.9 
L0 


as 

1.4 


1.7 

a2 


ao 
ai 


as 

ai 


as 

L0 


as 

1.4 


87 
38 


103 
13 
45 


190 

158 
48 


689 
158 
164 


(') 

0.1 

0) 


{'> 

8 


8 


0) 


8 


8 


8 


1 


8 


89 
40 
41 


1.656 


765 


1,701 


0) 


(') 


ai 


ai 


ai 


as 


ai 


ai 


ai 


43 


22.081 


30,686 


78,945 


1.4 


10 


El 


E6 


E3 


2,6 


L9 


3.0 


ES 


43 



' Prohahlv Includes a considerable proportion of Hebrews erroneously reported as Russian in mother 
tongue. 

4'riftl • OT rut 
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2 

3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 

U 



u 
u 

14 



IS 
18 

17 



IS 
10 
20 
21 
23 



24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
■£j 

so 

31 
3.1 



34 

35 

m 



39 
40 
41 



All 



English and 

Qenuimlc 

Scandinavian 

Latin and CJn«k 

HUvic and Lottie... 

Semitic 

Ugro-FInn 

Uudasalfkd. 



Unknown or mii«l 



Celtic. 



Germanic 

Uorman.... 



8oandmaTLan: 
Swedish.... 



Letln and Oreek: 

Italian 

French 

Hpanisb 

Portuguese 

Rumanian 

Oreek 



Slavic and 

Pol lab 

Otech 

Slovak 

Roarian > 

Kutbenlan 

Slovenian 

Serbo-Croatian 

Bulgarian 

Slavic, not specified 

Lithuanian and Lettish . 

Semitic 

Yiddish and Hebrew 

Armenian. 

Syrian awl Arable 



tram- Finn: 



Unclaaslned: 
Turkish.... 



All other... 



Unknown.. 



foruqn white trocx n 



Number 



2.572.751 



l. 2i7, m 

82.770 

05. OS2 
672,822 
231. f*4 
1B7, 702 

24, 726 
3.7* 

36, 330 



1. 257. S'Jl 



70,341 

. las 



il 



78.037 
6.G70 



237, 858 
303,821 

x m 

00,008 
834 
29, 044 



3,648 
2.732 
32.617 
1,296 
814 

796 

95 



44.UM 



141.228 
13.204 
13.270 



1,606 
23,120 



1.334 



354 



Khode 
Island 



420.427 



171,486 
11,505 
14,414 
174,763 
24. 088 
17,410 
028 
3*2 
4,842 



New York 



4 503,761 



171,4 



10,663 
276 



13,823 



70,608 
78. S01 

228 
22,023 

3W» 
1,623 

14 578 

284 
4.122 

142 
48 

" 1,333 



1,606,377 
1, 171,308 

172.064 
1,342.41*1 

826, 154 
1.035,005 

108,068 
3,808 

147.511 



12, 257 
2.050 
2.203 



44 
4.708 



1.606, 377 
1. 134,050 

1% 



101, 365 
45,787 



1, 124. 162 
119,622 
36.373 
2.660 
28, 552 
31.230 



403.960 
62, 730 

17,055 

ta 

065 

7 

27. osc 



LOIS. 280 
7,064 
14.752 



2,801 

S 



- 



Illinois 



3,232.770 

. ■ r 

•43,522 
058,006 
338, 147 
281. 133 
730, 460 
173,080 
33,274 
714 
73.434 



904.730 
38,341 
li.i/25 



230,075 
,077 



Si 



190,035 

49. 134 
6,860 
1,330 
4,008 

22,005 



382, 101 
140,Mt 
44.010 
88,750 
3.801 
21,506 
24, H4-4 
1,352 
11* 
74,805 



167,800 
2.210 
3,064 




i Leas than one-tentb of 1 per oent. 
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Number— Continued 



cfiu- I 
aetta 



i 

S 



1,562.244 



181,236 
754.938 
246.554 

US, 710 
343,373 

19,845 

20, 143 
347 

37,199 



431, m 



62,559 
146,430 
168,453 
K 548 
26, 188 
2,441 
4,103 
17 

13.053 



140,304 

21.000 
8,073 
4.110 
67, KW 
4,481 
1,019 
658 
19 | 
2.100 



100.0 



48 9 

3.3 
3.7 
20.2 
0.0 
AS 
1.0 
0.1 
L4 



Rhode 
Island 



100.0 



40.8 
3.7 
17 

41.fi 
A7 
4. 1 
0.1 

ai 

1.3 



New 
York 



100.0 

3A1 
1A0 

3.6 
20.8 
117 
110 

L7 

ai 

13 



Illinois 



ion o 



19.9 
29. 7 

ias 

17 
22.6 
14 

1.0 
0) 
13 



Wis- 

co&ua 



100. 0 



u. a 

413 
118 

18 
110 

L3 

1.3 
P) 

14 



North 
Db- 
kota 



100.0 



115 
33 9 
39.0 
10 
11 
0.6 

a« 

P) 

10 



Ari- 



100.0 



117 
18 
19 

69.7 
13 
17 
IS 

0) 
1.5 



2 
3 
4 

5 
8 
7 
8 
S 
10 

11 



12 
13 
14 



IS 
16 
17 



18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 



24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
22 
33 



34 

35 
M 



37 

2H 



38 
40 
41 



42 
43 



181,236 



719,039 
24,770 
11.129 



58,637 
147,734 
40,193 



22,763 
30,069 
4M 
50 
569 
4,765 

152.063 
41425 
11,792 
8, 111 
482 
9,675 
6,853 
355 
88 
7,578 



17, 676 
982 
1,187 



12,806 



90 
131 
28 



901 
36,298 



62,550 



142,826 
2,836 



28,371 
127.632 
12, 750 



841 

7, 267 
00 
6 
365 



4.751 
8,491 
333 
11,365 
682 
101 
177 
164 



1,668 
43 
731 



705 
1398 

15 

.. 

204 
12,849 



21,960 



7.897 
283 
93 



2,168 

787 
1,161 



2,385 
1.622 
93,278 
67 
56 
431 



441 
391 
154 
1.201 

6 
381 
1,788 
85 



48.9 



95 



378 
19 



156 
602 



58 
3,103 



1.7 



16 

as 
as 



a l 
as 



ai 
ai 

P> 

P) 
L4 



40.8 



16 
11 

ai 



13 

a2 

ai 



16.8 
19.0 

ai 

13 

ai 

14 



19 

ai 
ai 

1.0 
13 



a3 



2.9 

a7 
as 



P) 
ai 



ai 

O 



P> 



26,1 



17.4 
16 

ai 



L0 

17 

a4 



17.3 
1.8 

ae 

0) 

14 
15 



13 
18 

a7 

19 

aa 

13 
11 

8 

14 



15.6 
11 

a2 



L4 

a2 



P) 



19.9 



28.0 
L3 
16 



7.8 
10 
LI 



11 

L5 

as 

P) 
13 
17 



11.8 
A3 
1.4 
1.3 
11 
17 
18 

;:; 

18 



13 
11 
11 



ao 

11 



(') 



1L6 



46.0 
L6 
17 



3.8 
IS 
2.6 



LB 
1.9 



13 



17 
10 
18 
15 
P) 
16 

a4 

V 

as 



?! 



LI 

ai 
ai 



as 
as 



i.i 



12 



22 



11 
13 



14.5 



33. 1 
17 
13 



16 

29. S 
10 



11 

L7 

i 

11 



LI 
20 
11 
26 
02 



P> 



14 

as 



a2 
as 



P> 



P) 

(') 
10 



117 



IS 
13 
11 



L6 

ae 

as 



L7 
1.3 
66.5 

8 

13 



a3 

13 
11 
19 

P> 
13 
L3 

P) 



P) 



03 



ii 

14 



8 

P) 
L6 
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Table 167. — Countbt op Birth op Foreign-born White Population, in 
Ubban and Rural Areas, por the United States: 1020 







NUMBER 






CBKT 


r 


U CENT 


















raja unoM 




COUNTRT OF BtKTB 






















Total 


ITrKon 




1 L rtxm 


I\ 111 Eki 


i .k a i 


Urban 


Rural 


Total foreign -born white 


13.712.7M 


10, 356, 1)83 


3,855,771 


1 

| 75. 5 


24 5 


100 0 


1 . (W. J. 

100. 0 


100 0 


ElTftOPK 


11,877.001 


9, (WJ.334 


2,778,657 


76.6 


23. 4 


8A 6 


87. 0 


82.8 


North w^st<*rn Ft l r o rn* 


6,514,078 


3,874,320 


1, 640, 658 


70.3 


20.7 


40 2 


! 87 4 


48.9 


K nfcliiii'i 1 


812, H2N 


610, 792 


103,036 


76.3 


23.7 


60 


00 


5.8 


Scotland 


254,567 


195, r.12 


58, 955 


76. S 


23.3 


L9 


L0 


1.8 


Waiaft 


07.066 


47,716 


10,350 


71.1 


28.9 


06 


OS 


06 


Ireland 


1,037,233 


0OO,M« 


136,287 


86.0 


13.1 


7.0 


a? 


4.1 


Norway 


303,803 


171, 697 


102, 165 


47.2 


52. 8 


2.7 


L7 


5.7 




625, &H0 


304, 700 


230, 880 


6X1 


36.0 


4. 6 


3.8 


00 




188, 154 


101, 016 


88, 1A8 


53.4 


46.6 


L4 


L0 


■ 


16 


Netherlands 


131,766 


74, 434 


57,342 


56. 6 


48.5 


L0 


07 


: 


1.7 


Belgium 


tii, ti«i 


41. 710 


», 97(1 


66.5 


33.6 


05 


A A 

0. 4 


ao 


Luxenitnirf 


12, 585 


7,213 


5, 372 


67.3 


42. 7 


O 1 


A 1 

0. 1 


OS 




118, 659 


67 731 


Ml 

ou, i#*o 


A7 1 


42. 9 


00 


0.7 




L5 


Pranoa 


152,890 


! 113, 806 


39,084 


714 


25. 6 


LI 


L 1 


L2 


Als»cv-I<orralu« 


34, 321 


25,628 


8.693 


74.7 


25. 3 


OS 


02 


as 




1, 086, 102 


1, 137, 057 


648. 145 


07» A 


32 5 


12 8 


1L0 


lOS 


Central Europe 


2, 0+4. 758 


2, 009, 174 


678, 584 


78.3 


21. 8 


103 


20 0 


17.2 




i i *mi ami 
i, ijv, via 


(Ml 111 


17ft 1 Art 
Mi Of 109 


HA A 


id, V 


a a 

<v a 


OS 


&. 3 




362,436 


240,451 


121.085 


66.3 


33.7 


16 


IS 


3.6 




675,635 


431,670 


143,055 


75.0 


25 0 


4.3 


A A 


4.3 


huwi'.:::::::::::::::: 


307.282 


317,737 


70.545 


sao 


2O0 


X9 


3. I 


04 




160,437 


117,504 


61,933 


69.3 


30.7 


L2 


L 1 


L6 




1, 803, 965 


1,645,920 


is*. 046 


85.7 


14.3 


13.2 


14.9 




r.7 




1,400. 489 


1, 241, 151 


160,338 


88. 6 


11.4 


10 3 


10 0 


4.7 




136,068 


118,634 


18,434 


87.8 


112 


L0 


1.1 


OS 




146, H24 


78,974 


69, 850 


S3. 4 


46 0 


1. 1 


OB 


XI 


Rumania 


102,823 


93 456 


9,367 


90.9 


9. 1 


A I 


A a 


as 


RnlimrtA 




I'22 


2,598 


75.2 


24. 8 






Ol 




5.284 


4,836 


458 


0L8 


8.7 


P) 


(*> 


0> 




1. 9W, 380 


1, 60S, .187 


302, 99 2 


84. 1 


15.0 


13.0 


15. 5 


9.0 




176,072 


154. 049 


21,823 


87. 6 


1X5 


1.3 


i ■ 


07 




5, SO* 


5, 156 


452 


0L0 


8. 1 


0) 


t*J 




Italy 

Spun 


1,610. 10» 


1,389. 247 


264X862 


84.4 


15.6 


11.7 


1A. 1 


7.5 


40,347 


36. 0W 


13, 148 


73.3 


36.7 


04 


0. J 


04 


l'ortu&tl 


67,453 


60, 846 


16,607 


75.4 


34.6 


06 


0. 5 


as 




5,901 


4, 523 


1,378 


70. 8 


23. 4 


O 


C) 


<•) 


Asia 


110,480 


04,652 


16,798 


85. 7 


14.3 


0. 8 


09 


as 


Armenia 


36. 626 


80, 207 


6, 319 , 


82. 7 


17.3 




Of 


0. ■ s 


02 




3, 202 


2, 913 


2S9 


01.0 


0.0 


C) 


« 


<a2 


Turkey la A si a 


51, WOO 


45. 321 


6,570 


87.3 


1X7 


04 


A 4 

0. 4 




11, 014 


0,851 


1,163 


80.4 


iae 


Ol 


Ol 








716 


543 


173 


75.8 


242 


C) 


<S 






India. 


378 


311 


67 


75.0 


24. 1 


(i) 








??£ 


'■7*1 


596 


76.5 


23, 5 


; 




« 




Other Aula.. 


4.182 


8,570 


612 


85.4 


14.6 




M 


(i 




America 


1, 0F6, 801 


1,111,284 


546, 61 1 


67. 1 


3Z 9 


12. 1 


107 


16.3 


Canada ana Newfounulini.l . . 




1, 131, 1 J) 1 


842, 146 


2H8, 9< 4 


74. 5 


25. 5 


8. 2 


Ol 


06 


Canada — French... 


307,786 


343.750 


64, 036 


70.2 


20.8 


X2 


8.4 


1.0 


Canada— Oth.^r 


810,002 


£86,365 


223,727 


72.4 


27.6 


6.0 


07 


6.7 




13,242 


12,031 


1,211 


00.0 


0,1 


Ol 


Ol 


(, il 




26,369 


24, 102 


2, 267 


01.4 


8.6 


02 


0.2 






12,843 


12,045 


708 


;« 8 


6.2 


01 


Ol 


Q 


Other Wwt Indies 


13,534 


12.057 


1,469 


80.1 


10 0 


Ol 


Ol 






478,383 


226,004 


351,470 


47.4 


616 


3.5 


OS 


f.s 


Central ami South Americu.. 


20,929 : 


18,132 


2,707 


86.6 


13.4 


02 


OS 


01 




4,074 


3. 695 


370 


90. 7 


0.3 


0) 


w 


0) 




16,846 


14.437 


2,418 


85.7 


14.8 


Ol 


Ol 


ai 


All otbbk conn-ai**. 


67, SIS 


61.713 


15,709 


76.6 


28.4 


06 


OS 


as 


Africa 


5. -222 


4. 324 


808 


82.8 


17.2 


o 


m 


« 




u\,m 


a 4*> 


2,321 


78.5 


21.6 


Ol 


01 


ai 






30, 520 


8,464 


78.3 


31.7 


OS 


as 


as 


t'soifir Islands 


3 643 


2,721 


922 


717 


25.3 










Country not snedtVd 


3, 560 


2,313 


1, 247 


65.0 


35.0 


1 


8 








5,302 


3.355 


1.047 


63.3 


36. 7 








11 



' Loss than ouo U>ntl) of 1 per o.-nt 
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Table 168.— Country 



of Birth or Foreign-born White Population, 
por 25 Principal Crrose: 1920 



y or l 



IN 261 



Number 



Total for 
citlef 


New 
York. 

N. Y. 


CbJ- 
T 


Phila- 
delphia, 


Detroit, 
.Mich. 


Cleve- 
land, 
Ohio 


St. 
Louis, 
Mo. 


Boston, 
Mm. 


5, 406, 572 


1,991,547 




397,027 


289,207 


239, 538 


103, 23§ 


238,910 


5,036,540 


1. 931,188 


773, 162 


380,004 


224,837 


228,047 


09,758 


189, 454 


1.958,759 
390,191 
83,411 

1 1. see 

600, 092 

17$, m 

40.962 
25, 892 
17.949 
3, 391 
31,909 
62, 201 
663,061 


600, 130 
71,404 
21, 545 
1, 610 
203, 450 
24, 500" 
, 33,703 
9,092 
4,760 
8,467 
302 
0,233 
23,020 
194,164 


319, 109 
26,420 
9,910 
1, 684 
56,786 
20,481 
58,583 
11,268 
8. 843 
3,079 
1, 967 
3,452 
4,558 
112,288 


156, 439 
30, 844 
8,425 
073 
64,500 
1,255 
2,661 
1,131 
480 
617 
47 
1,880 
3,871 
39.766 


77,708 
17, 169 
6,033 
648 
7,004 
881 
2,650 
1,606 
1,861 
6,210 
80 
880 
1,740 
30,238 


68,750 
11,002 
3,418 
1, 101 
9,478 
506 
2,286 
620 
1,039 
102 
68 
1,216 
1,198 
26,476 


50,728 
3,802 
1,060 
164 
0,244 
187 
808 
418 
401 
363 
70 
2,105 
1,872 
30,089 


03,191 
12,408 

6,070 
270 
57. Oil 
1,875 
6,780 
986 
091 
580 
11 
358 
1,269 
6,918 


1, 162, 767 
646,709 
129,331 
294,018 
180,330 
52,409 


368,919 
146,679 

26,487 
126,739 

64.393 
6,271 


254, 293 
137,611 
50,302 
30.491 
26,106 
9,693 


50, 351 
81, 112 

2.240 
13.387 
11,618 

1,089 


87, 915 
56,624 

3,351 
10.674 
13,564 

3,702 


119. 781 
35,024 
23,007 
15,228 
20,724 
15,898 


22, 613 
5,224 
3, 470 
5,587 
6,637 
1,686 


9. 031 
7,650 
260 
1,530 
360 
136 


L 083, 412 
913, 451 
48, 680 
24,977 
70,356 
2,960 
2,970 


637,718 
479, 797 
7,475 
10,240 
38,139 
308 
1.764 


128,218 
102,005 
18, 923 
1,577 
5,137 
385 
101 


106.636 
05,744 
4.392 
727 
5, 645 
47 
81 


37. 340 
27.278 
2, 653 
1,785 
4.668 
883 
82 


80,176 
21,502 
2, 776 
1, 122 
4,377 
332 
66 


14,781 
13,0fi7 
292 
30 
1,300 
98 
86 


43,504 

4, 127 
682 
678 
19 


848,895 
63,665 
1,326 
760,630 
19.277 
3,997 


424.M8 
21,455 
103 
390, 832 
10, two 
1,026 


71,208 
11,646 

27 
J9, 215 
874 

41 


66,613 
1,814 
260 

63,723 
638 
178 


21,283 
4,628 
156 
16,205 
268 
40 


20,108 
1,605 
30 
18,288 
102 
14 


11,656 
2,040 
102 
0,067 
341 

7 


42.808 
3,054 
292 

38, 179 
326 
057 


2,717 


426 


240 

C 


55 


674 


133 


SO 


20 


36,297 


12,704 


8,010 


2,323 


3,034 


1,435 


706 


3,610 


11,215 
1,926 
13,678 


i 3,779 
913 
4.485 


1,028 
206 
478 
302 
012 


1,303 
118 
420 

184 


1,361 
122 

1,877 
421 
168 


426 

74 
787 
80 
68 


132 
30 
460 

41 

25 


1,472 
80 
1.756 

67 


322* 1 M 


44,604 


28.219 


6,055 


60,098 


8,910 


2,978 


45,338 


261.884 
14,358 
241,883 
6,648 


80,674 
1,767 

23,514 
1,403 


26.248 
2,432 
23,622 
194 


4.879 
209 

3,027 
243 


60.031 
3.678 
55,216 

1*7 


8,570 
282 
8,218 
70 


1,040 
93 

1,842 
14 


44,806 

1.743 
40,265 
2,797 


12,006 

sss 


8,722 
2,487 
6.821 


287 

'•IS 


678 
575 


136 

22 


00 

103 
138 


92 
420 
108 


278 
50 
202 


12,681 


1 3,006 


1.088 


466 


438 


240 


197 


611 


1. 150 


414 

1.023 


24 
352 
708 


46 

170 


6 
173 


• 

78 
166 


2 
48 

147 


294 
74 
143 



All 



Europe. 



North western Europe... 

England 

Scotland 

Wales 

Ireland 

Norway 

Sweden. 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Ik-1 glum 

Luiemhun 

Switierland 

Praaoa 

Germany 



Central Europe 

Poland 

Czechoslovakia. 

Austria 

Hungary .. 

Yugoslavia 



Eastern Europe . 



Finland . 
Ru 



Bouthern Europe.. 

Greece.. 

Albania. 

Italy 

Spain 

Portugal 



Other Europe 



Armenia.. 
Palestine. 



Syria 

SSSaT^: 



America 



Canada and Newfoundland 

Canada — Prench. 

Canada— O ther 

Newfoundland 

West Indlw» 



Atlantic 



i of the 
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Nunitxr 



COUVTRT OT BIRTH 






















Ttnlri. 

Mil. 


Pitt«- 
fiurgta, 
ra. 


L Mil. 


HiifI;Uo, 

N. Y. 


Ban 

Fran- 
Cisco, 
Calif. 


Mil- 
wau- 
kee. 
Wis. 


Wash- 
inirton. 

Iv. V. 


V AV , 

r% . 4 • 


Cu> 
da- 
Ohio 


All countries 




120,266 


112,057 


121,530 


140,200 


110,008 


28,548 


117,008 


42, 827 


KlIKOI'C 


82,171 


117.588 


74,030 


104,700 


123,701 


106, 721 


2fi, 1)15 


114,714 


41.434 


Northwestern Kuropt* 


2R.876 


45,639 


44, 3^ 


42, 023 


75,016 


40,771 


13,780 


33.998 


2ft, 40ft 


V rial mil 




7 874 


11 478 


6, 710 




1 !*> 


X 090 


5, 3H6 


1 rTli 

I, '_XM 


Scotland 


736 


2, 7> 


2.902 


!,S84 


31&69 


'680 


793 


2, 170 


414 




196 


1, 512 


... 
667 




445 


252 


106 


116 


135 


Ireland 


5,074 


13, «ny 


4,032 


7^284 


1H, 2.'.7 


1,447 


4, 320 


8, W0 


3, 887 


N ' «T wfty ...... 


421 


100 


1,660 


325 


3, 121 


1,852 


210 


170 


36 




417 


1 040 


4. 


1 143 


6, 


SG3 


481 


833 


115 


Denmark 


MS 


' 104 


2. UtS 


' 30H 


3,380 


732 


237 


374 


06 


Netherlands. 


193 


00 


707 


435 


788 


628 


127 


272 


314 


Belgium. 


80 


107 


405 




548 


100 


76 


72 


36 


Lun'mhurtf 




82 


02 


39 


07 


164 


13 


15 


24 


SwUJ.rrlaiid 


206 


816 


1,303 




2,808 


031 


358 


613 


603 




Olv 


i. 












1, 1*5 . 


I, Al 




17,401 


16,028 


10,563 


an, sys 


18, 513 


30,771 


3,382 


14,041 


17,833 


CentnJ F.urope 


is, rot 


87,323 


8,277 


37,062 


0,313 


42. 430 


1,625 


2A,304 


6,982 




11, 109 


IS, 837 


2, 20.'. 


31, 406 


2, 162 


23, 060 


716 


13, 702 


1,230 


Czechoslovakia. . . . 


•2. ys.'i 


3, 0O7 


824 


514 


757 


4, 4U7 


122 


2. 15M 


300 




2, H9fi 


10,072 


2, 0*y 


2,945 


3, 'f.M 


;\ 908 


526 


7, W7 


1, fltj 




1.393 


4. 373 


1,706 


2, 736 


i,;i90 


4, S03 


219 


4,278 


2,873 




251 


8,784 


1,453 


361 


1,320 


4.164 


43 


269 


763 


Eastern Enrope 


2.'-. fH3 


17. 747 


11,361 


7,484 


8,510 


8,350 


6,486 


22,925 


5,228 


Runla 


23. 202 


13, H37 


9, 091 


ft, 557 


5,752 


7, 106 


5, 1*1 


19, 968 


4, 198 


Lithuania 


2, ffih 


2, 242 


84 


80 


60 


3* 


88 


1, M9 


80 


Finland 


114 


100 


530 


163 


1, 810 


147 


104 


80 


13 


Kumania . 


450 


1,490 


977 


581 


765 


033 


86 


1,307 


687 


Bulgaria 


16 


40 


so 


47 


02 


S3 


6 


4 


56 


Turkey In Europe. 


14 


17 


70 


56 


40 


14 


72 


17 


186 




8,700 


16,614 


9,924 


17,170 


30,470 


5,031 


5,008 


29, 465 


3,083 




695 


1,363 


1,036 


574 


3,2m 


1,815 


1,207 


1,039 


312 




1 


24 


4 


37 


28 


44 


8 




6 




7,011 


15,371 


7,030 


16,411 


23, 924 


4,022 


3,764 


Z7, 465 


2.717 




145 


S3 


810 


140 


2, Vfl 


43 


108 


AH 


30 




17 


3 


144 


17 


816 


7 


11 


406 


10 




40 


65 


88 


151 


383 


239 


17 


22 


35 




103 


840 


1, 170 


408 


860 


386 


382 


401 


342 




30 


42 


452 


62 


231 


131 


63 


170 


34 




12 


42 


44 


30 


34 


21 


19 


48 


17 




15 


706 


346 


311 


216 


133 


211 


04 


265 


Turkey in Asia 


19 


32 


106 


55 


122 


73 


62 


35 


16 


Other Asia 


26 


18 


171 


40 


254 


25 


27 


45 


10 


AMERICA 


1.508 


1. 717 


35,081 


10,065 


12,082 


2,103 


2,009 




953 


Canada and New- 




















foundland 


1, 166 


1,583 


13,816 


15,855 


7,163 


2,079 


1,706 


1,367 


S33 


Canada — French. . 


75 


45 


554 


177 


346 


223 


147 


108 


27 


Canada— Other.... 


1,083 


1.444 


13, 187 


15,617 


6,737 


1,830 


1,541 


1, 234 


802 


Newfoundland 


28 


04 


75 


61 


80 


26 


18 


45 


4 


West Indies* 


166 


30 


191 


63 


211 


20 


114 


123 


64 


Mexico......... 


48 


17 


21.508 


62 


3.793 


36 


65 


42 


18 


Central and South 






















126 


87 


376 


85 


1,815 


49 


154 


143 


38 


Other cov.ytrii.s 


132 


121 


867 


168 


2,657 


708 


112 


104 


06 




17 




38 


8 


178 


4 


7 


43 


3 




80 


41 


400 


42 


1,633 


37 


25 


62 


17 




85 


80 


429 


118 


846 


727 


80 


80 


76 
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Number 



Aau 

Armenia. 
Palestine.. 

8yria 

Turkey In Asia. 
Other A sin 

Amkbka 

Canada and Newfound- 
land 

Can tula— French - . 
Canada— o t her .. .. 
Newfoundland 

West Indies" 

Mexico... 

Central and South 

Atlantic 



New 

Or- 


Minna- 


Kansas 


Seattle, 


Indian- 


Jersey 


Roches- 


Port- 


Den- 


BEE". 


Mo. 


Wash. 






ter 


land, 


ver, 






n"J: 


n. i. 


Oreg. 


Colo. 


25,992 


88,032 


27, 320 


73,875 


16,968 


75,981 


71, 321 


47,114 


37,630 


22.584 


79.WW 


23,527 


58, 464 


15,823 


74, 538 


61,290 


39,978 


_ 3Z738 


10,790 

286 

1,534 
458 
317 
337 
140 
101 
3 
242 
2,822 
3,418 


.',9, 647 
2,963 
1,141 
232 
2,066 
16,389 
28, 515 
2,531 
407 
113 

103 

336 
353 
8,430 


13,076 
1,925 
658 
136 
2,584 
183 
1.899 
437 
107 
403 
16 
353 
410 


43. 927 
7, 79* 
3, 195 
6/9 
3 456 
9,118 

10. 253 

525 
641 
59 
643 
717 
4,827 


10,398 
1, 188 
445 

.10 

2,414 

51 
183 
234 
140 

22 
6 
231 

5,097 


33.069 
3,502 
1.460 
131 
12.451 
1,211 
1,076 
392 
374 
171 
17 
486 

too 

11,113 


26,573 
5,980 
1, 143 
69 
4,385 
97 
447 
174 
1.801 
414 
15 
467 
7S7 
10,735 


25,311 
4.021 

274 
1,969 
2.915 
5,060 
1,365 

365 

293 
44 
1.283 

■an 
6,384 


19,919 
3,556 
1,090 

430 
3,221 

£36 
3,953 

416 
60 
31 
509 
vtl 
4,664 


928 

230 
65 

484 
81 
78 


9,573 
4.7K9 
1,828 
2,222 
671 
163 


944 

161 
740 
335 
168 


3,600 
881 
303 

1,413 
350 
654 


1,876 
378 
68 
568 
313 
.558 


17,644 
12, 145 
400 
8,773 
1,258 
69 


6,771 
4. 590 
70 
1,636 
398 
177 


3,829 
900 
330 

1,800 
510 
472 


3,228 
813 
301 

1.390 
487 


1,618 

0 

85 
71 
3 
6 


0,100 

186 
1.130 
1,484 

83 
6 


4,130 

•I ota 
3, 

33 
35 
101 
31 
3 


6, 155 
3, 348 

153 
2,256 

150 
62 

184 


2, 184 
l, joy 
10 
30 
701 
110 
15 


8,363 
7, 016 
318 
787 
301 
16 
14 


7,873 
6, 871 
766 
38 
146 
33 
30 


6,989 
5, 161 
67 
1,394 
258 
113 
6 


5,833 
5, 333 
34 

no 

277 
78 
1 


0. 282 

433 

2 

7,633 

1, 128 
87 


1,667 
873 

766 
17 


3,938 

570 

3,318 
47 
3 


4,755 
1,399 
73 
3,094 
167 
33 


1,357 
564 
13 
764 
24 
3 


15,463 

357 

14,866 
227 
18 


20,062 
410 

19,468 
36 
141 


3,834 
890 
3 

2,847 
74 
14 


3,738 
789 

2,871 
85 
10 


AO 


At 


17 
1/ 


«9 


A 

V 


11 


11 




20 


207 


364 


315 


548 


2S2 


174 


349 


243 


128 


18 
6 
130 
35 
30 


83 
16 
240 
36 
30 


8 

153 
23 
16 


7*1 

3, 
114' 
306 
161 


0 
140 

77 
17 


1iY7 

u 

10 
36 
13 


AA 

23 

121 
143 
16 


OH 
Jo 

5 
134 
23 

53 


£a 
31 
44 
10 
22 


3, 087 


7,568 


- 

3, 509 


14,306 


798 


1,300 


9, 610 


6,630 


4,640 


007 
70 

525 
13 


7,467 
1,016 
6,445 
6 


1,647 
67 

1,577 
13 


14,030 

630 
13,224 
176 


740 
96 
707 
6 


1,000 
51 
904 
54 


0,533 
188 
9,317 
28 


6,470 
285 
6, 152 
33 


3,128 

130 
2,973 
26 


438 

1,343 


17 
43 


10 
1,797 


41 

117 


IS 
23 


85 
30 


10 
10 


38 

01 


67 


780 


30 


46 


118 


13 


76 


48 


46 


65 


134 


116 


ft) 






89 


73 


263 


114 


11 
43 

81 


3 
30 
84 


3 
29 

87 


8 
S 


3 
18 
84 


13 
13 
44 


16 
16 
41 


0 

114 
140 


0 

69 
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Per cent distribution 





for 

KM 

cities 


New 
York 

N r Y ' 


Chicago. 

01. 


rii'l 1 ill t u 


Detroit, 
Mich. 


laml 

LILL1U, 

Ohio 


at 

Mn 


Boston , 
Mass. 


All countries. 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




100.0 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


1010 




VS. 2 


97.0 


~ — 

96. 0 


- - — 

97. 8 


77.7 


96. 6 


96. 


■ 

79.3 


Northwestern Europe. 


3d. 3 


30. 1 


3'J. ft 


39. 3 


2d 9 


2t. 0 


49. 1 


31 0 




4.7 


3.6 


13 


7.8 


5.9 


4.6 


18 


6.2 


Scotland 


1.5 


1. 1 


1.2 


11 


14 


L4 


1.0 


11 


W.\loS 


0.2 


ai 


0.2 


02 


02 


a« 


0 1 


a 1 




?A 


V* 


7.0 


10.2 


14 


4.0 


10 


2.1 9 






M 


1 6 


03 


0.3 


02 


02 


18 




3.2 


1. 7 


7.3 


0 7 


09 


1.0 


19 


18 


Denmark 


0. 8 


0 S 


1. 4 


03 


15 


03 


1 4 


1 4 


Netherlands 


0. 5 


0. 2 


1. 1 


O 1 


06 


14 


14 


13 




0. 8 


0 2 


0. 4 


a i 


1 1 




1 4 


12 




a l 
a« 


(') 
05 


12 
04 


p> 

06 


(') 
03 


w 

08 


1 1 
10 


(') 
11 




1.2 


1.2 


06 


1.0 


06 


15 


1.8 


18 


Q tjrinjin y . 


12. 1 


a f 
1 7 


i » n 

li y 


10.0 


10 6 


1L 1 


29. 1 


15 


Cent ml Europe 


21. A 


116 


31.6 


14.9 


XX 3 


500 


2L9 


4.1 




10.1 


7.3 


17.1 


7.8 


10.6 


14.6 


11 


12 




14 


1. S 


6.3 


a e 


1.2 


iao 


14 


1 1 


Austria 


4. 7 


0. 4 


1 8 


14 


1 7 


6. 4 


14 


0 8 


Hunpu-y 


3.3 


8.2 


1 2 


19 


4.7 


11 4 


14 


12 


1.0 


03 


1. 2 


0.3 


1.3 


16 


1.6 


11 




19. 7 


27.0 


IS. 9 


2(1. & 


119 


116 


14.3 


113 


K ussta — . _ . . ............ 


119 


24.1 


117 


34.1 


14 


0.0 


117 


119 


Lithuania 


a» 


04 


13 


LI 


09 


1.2 


13 


1.7 


Finland. 


as 


06 


02 


02 


06 


18 


(') 


02 




1.3 




0.6 

ft 


1.4 


1.6 


1.8 


1.2 


13 




0. 1 


til* 


03 


1 1 


1 1 






0 1 


(') 


ft 
(') 


(') 


(') 


P) 


ft 
P) 


Southern Europe 


147 


21.3 


IS 


16.7 


7.4 


14 


1L3 


17.0 




1. 2 


1. 1 


1.4 


08 


1.6 


17 


10 


1.3 




(') 


(') 


(') 


0. 1 


0 1 


PI 


13 


1 1 


IUlv. 


14.1 


19.0 


7.4 


16.0 


6.6 


7.6 


18 


110 




0.4 


ao 




03 


a i 


1 1 


13 


1 1 


Portugal 


ai 


ai 


p'l 


(') 


(') 


(') 


P) 


14 




ai 


(') 


(') 


P> 


12 


11 


P) 


P) 


A«A 


0. 7 


as 


04 


06 


1.4 


16 


17 


1.8 




02 


03 


01 


04 


05 


03 


11 


0 « 




0) 


P» 


(') 


(') 


(') 


(') 


P) 


(') 




03 


02 


a l 


at 


06 


13 


16 


07 


a i 


ai 


P) 


0.1 


ai 






11 




0.1 


(') 


ai 


(') 


ai 


a 


Si 


P) 




6.0 


2.2 


15 


1.6 


218 


17 


16 


19.0 


Canada and Newfoundland... 


4.8 


1.3 


13 


1. 1 


304 


16 


L9 


118 


Canada — French . 


0 3 


01 


03 


a ■ 


1.3 


n 


11 


07 


Canada — Other 


4.5 


1.3 


19 


1.0 


19.1 


14 


1.8 


119 


Newfoundland 


01 


01 


(') 


ai 


(') 


(') 


P) 


1.2 


West Indies* 


0.2 


04 


(') 


02 


(') 




ai 


11 


Mciioo 


07 


01 


01 


a i 


02 


8 


14 


P) 


Central and South America... 


02 


03 


ai 


0.1 


01 


ai 


ai 


11 


OTHKB COUMTftKS. 


02 


02 


0 ! 


0 1 


ai 


ai 


13 


13 




m 


P) 


f-l 




(') 


(') 




11 


A uM nil la 


a i 


01 


(') 


8 


01 


o 


SI 


P) 


All other 


a i 


01 


0.1 


ai 


ai 


ai 


ii 


11 
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POEBIUK-BOIIM WHITK tM JS rRlNClTAL CITIES 


COtvTRY OF BIRTH 


Per cent distribution 




Balll- 

more, 
Md. 


Pitts- 

pa. 


Los 
An- 

Calif. 


BnfTMo, 

N.Y 


San 
Fmn- 
rtsco. 
Calif. 




Mil- 
waukee, 
« ia. 


vvu&li- 
iiiplon, 
D. O. 


New- 
ark, 

N. J. 


Cinciii- 
Ohio 


A 11 r*rvtinf fIac 


100. 0 


ioa o 


100. 0 


ioa o 


]00, o 


100. 0 


ioa o 


ioa o 


lAft A 
■VIA U 




07 0 


or a 


08. 1 


86.2 


88. 2 


97. 0 


91. 1 


at a 


CM B 

w* o 


KTnr4 V i u-otf f urn Pn f-nn^i 


54. 4 


37.9 


39i 6 


34. 6 


S3. 6 


45. 2 


48.3 


39. 1 






3. S 


6. 1 


ia 2 


8. 8 


7. 3 


][g 


ia 5 


4. 6 


^ ft 




ao 


2.3 


2.6 


1.6 




ttS 


2.8 


1.9 


1.0 




a2 


1.3 


as 


a2 


as 


0.2 


a 4 


ai 


as 




6. 0 


11.6 


4. 4 


6. 0 


13. 0 


1. 3 


15. 1 


7. 6 


O 1 
w. 1 




n <i 

V 


a i 


1. 8 


a s 


2. 2 


1. 7 


as 


ft 1 


A 1 
IA I 




0. 5 


0. 9 


4. A 


a 9 


4. 6 


a 8 


1. 7 


a 7 


as 


l^j.n niAfflp 


a \ 

u. o 


ft 1 


1. 8 


a 3 


2. 4 


a 7 


a 8 


A % 


A 4 




a 2 




a 7 


a 4 


a o 


a s 


a 4 


ft 2 


A 7 




0.1 


ai 


a 4 


a i 


a 4 


a i 


as 


ai 


ai 


Si*A' i t vxrl-i «j1 


( 'u4 


( 'ar 


ai 

1.2 


(') 
a* 


0.1 
10 


ai 
as 


(') 

1.3 


(■) 
as 


ai 

1.4 


Fniooo. ................. 


A 7 




2. 4 


1. 7 


4. 9 


a 5 




n i 


% A 




aas 


1X3 


0.4 


W.2 


13.2 


36. 1 


11.8 


12.0 


41.8 


v en i nil ivuropo 


22.3 


31.1 


7.4 


31.2 


6.6 


38.6 


6.7 


24.2 


IS. 6 


Poland 






i n 


o 


i. •> 




2. 6 


11. 7 


X a 






a. w 


a 7 


ft 4 


a 5 


4. 1 


a 4 


1. 8 


n 7 

IA 4 




3.5 


K 1 


1 0 






K g 

v. V 


1 R 




3.6 




1 7 


a. u 


1. 8 


2.3 


1 0 


4 t 


as 


3. 7 


A 7 


Sfe:::::::::::::: 


as 


3.1 


1.3 


a3 


a'9 


3^8 


a2 


as 


L8 






14.8 


10.1 


6.2 


6.1 


7.6 


19.2 


19.6 


1X2 




27.7 


It. A 


8.8 


84 


4. 1 


6.5 


18.1 


17.1 


9.8 




2.4 


19 


0.1 


a i 


(') 


a* 


ai 


1.3 


a2 


Finland 


A 1 
IA 1 


A 1 
IA 1 


n \ 

V. <J 


A 1 




A 1 


A A 


A 1 


V) 




A 5 

ia w 


1 9 


0. 8 


a s 


0. 5 


ft A 


ft % 


1 1 

Am I 


1 It 
I. O 


Bulgaria 

I'll rtiiv i Ti L'lirn rta 


fli 




d i 


fn 


0. 1 


01 


VI 


* V 


A 1 
IA 1 


c) 


0> 


ai 


W 


o 


Si 


aa 


( l ) 


ai 




in s 


14.0 


8.9 


14. 1 


21. 7 




17 0 




7 Q 




A ft 
IA O 


1 1 

*. 1 


a 9 


Ql 6 


o 3 


1 A 


A 9 


A O 


A 7 


A |t. nn | u 


0) 


Pi 


(') 


V2 




0) 






(') 




9. 4 




7. 1 


13. 8 


17. 1 


3. 7 


13. 3 




a a 




a2 




a? 


ai 


lis 




a 4 


as 


ai 


Portugal 


0) 


?! 


a i 


0) 


a« 




(') 


as 


(') 


"-uropo. ......... ..... 


A 1 


a i 


A 1 


01 1 


A * 


A 4 
0. 2 


A 1 


c) 


A t 

ai 




ai 


ar 


1.1 


a4 


ae 


a4 


1.3 


aa 


0,8 






i l) 


a 4 


ai 


a 2 


ai 


a2 


as 


ai 


0) 


(') 


(') 


(') 


0) 


(•) 


a i 


0) 




i urn*y in aslt ............. 


0) 


aa 


0.3 


a3 


0.2 


ai 


a7 


a i 


"« 


(') 


a l 


0) 


0 1 


ai 


a2 


(l i 


Other Asia 


Si 


o 


a2 


o 


a2 


(') 


ai 


c) 


?! 




1.8 


1.4 


32.1 


13.2 


9.3 


10 


7.1 


L4 


2.2 


Canndrtand Newfoundland.. 


1.4 


1.3 


12.3 


13.0 


5.1 


1.9 


ao 


1.2 


1.9 


CaMTla— French 


a i 


C> 


as 


a i 


a2 


a2 


as 


a i 


ai 


Canada— Other 


1.3 


1.3 


11.8 


1X9 


4.8 


1.7 


8.4 


L 1 


1.9 




0) 


ai 


ai 


ai 


a i 


(') 


ai 


(0 


(') 


West Indies » 


0.3 


?! 


as 


at 


a2 




a 4 


ai 


ai 


Menco 


0.1 


19.3 


a l 


3.7 


8 


a2 


C) 


C) 


Central and South America. . 


as 


ai 


as 


ai 


1.3 




as 


a i 


ai 


Other couiruu 


as 


ai 


as 


ai 


1.9 


a7 


a 4 


as 


as 


Atlantic Islands 


P) 




(') 




ai 




(') 






Australia 


O 


(') 


a 4 


?! 


1.2 


i 


a i 


<a, 


8 


Another 


ai 


ai 


a« 


ai 


a6 




as 


a i 


aa 



' Leas than one-tenth of 1 p«r cent. » Except possessions of UM Unite-1 States. 
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Table 168. — Country op Birth of Forbiqn-born White Population, 
pob 25 Principal Cities: 1920 — Continued 



COUJtTEY Of BrETH 










itk in zs ruacn 


pal cms 






Percent distribution 


New 

Or- 

Icuns, 

La. 


Minne- 
apolis, 
Mltin, 


Kansas 

City, 
Mo. 


Prattle, 

W 115 [l 


Indian- 
uimlLs, 

Ind. 


Jersey 

City, 
N. J. 


Itoch- 
ester, 

N. Y. 


Port- 
land, 


I>eti rcr, 

Colo. 

ioao 


AH countries 

EUROPS 


100.0 


100.0 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


100.0 


ioao 




100.0 


».» 


oao 


— ■— ■ - 

80.1 


- — ■-■ — - 

79.1 


83.3 


9A1 


S5.9 


819 


87.0 




41.6 


87.7 


47.0 


M. 4 


61.4 


43. S 


37. S 


SA7 


S3 0 




4.8 


3.4 


7.0 


iae 


7.0 


4.6 


A4 


AS 


as 


S4Nlt]ftTld 


1.1 


LS 


Z4 


4.3 


Z6 


1.9 


L6 


A8 


29 


Wales 


f) 1 


a 3 


a s 


ao 


as 


as 


a i 


a e 


1 | 




AO 


2.3 


as 


4.7 


112 


1A4 


Al 


12 


A6 




LS 


18.6 


a7 


as 


as 


1.6 


ai 


AS 


1.4 


Sweden 


1.2 


30.1 


7.0 


13.9 


i.i 


L4 


ae 


UX7 


ias 


Denmnrfc. 


ao 


ZO 


1.6 


AO 


L4 


as 


as 


Z9 


Z5 


Neither lands 


as 


as 


0.4 


a 7 


ao 


a 4 


Z7 


as 


1.1 




0.4 


ai 


1.5 


a7 


ai 


as 


ae 


a6 


as 




0) 


as 


a i 


a i 


\ / 






a i 


a i 


0.9 


a 4 


1.3 


a7 


1.4 


c 4« 


( a 7 


Z7 


1.4 




10.0 


a 4 


1.S 


1.0 


ZO 


1.0 


Ll 


L 1 


1.4 




13.2 


7.3 


IAS 


AS 


sai 


116 


1A1 


11.4 


1Z4 


Central Europe 


3.5 


lao 


A 6 


AO 


11 0 


33. 3 


9 4 


A2 


A6 


Poland 


ao 


5.4 


3.5 


1.2 


zs 


16.0 


A 4 


1.9 


ZS 


( 'iwh r»ln viik in 


tt2 


Zl 


ae 


a 4 


a3 


as 


ai 


A7 


as 


Austria. 


L0 


zs 


Z7 


L» 


3.3 


AO 


zs 


3.4 


A7 




0.3 


as 


1.2 


as 


1.8 


L7 


ae 


1. 1 


1.3 




as 


as 


ao 


ao 


13 


ai 


as 


1.0 


ae 


Eastern Vurorie 


6.8 


10.3 


15.2 


A3 


1Z0 


11.0 


11.0 


118 


IAS 




S.2 


7.1 


111 


AS 


7.7 


as 


ae 


11.0 


14.S 


Lithuania 


0) 


as 


a l 


0 2 


a i 


as 


i. i 


a i 


0 1 


Ftaliind 


as 


1.3 


0.1 


11 


as 


1.0 


ai 


AO 


as 


Rumania 


as 


L7 


a7 


a2 


4.1 


a4 


as 


as 


a7 


BulRarla. 




ai 


ai 


ai 


ae 






as 


as 


Turkey In Europe „ 


5! 


0) 


0) 


0.2 


ai 


8 


8 


(') 


0) 


Southern Europe 


35.7 


L0 


114 


A4 


AO 


aas 


28. 1 


Al 


ae 


OroooA.-. . 


L7 


1.0 


Zl 


1.0 


AS 


as 


ae 


1.0 


zo 


Albania 


2.4 


(') 


(•) 


ai 


ai 


(') 


O 


(') 


P) 


Italy 




ao 


12. 1 


12 


4.4 


19.6 


27. S 


AO 


7.6 


1 1 1 [1 - 


A3 


0) 


aa 


a2 


ai 


as 


ai 


a2 


as 


as 


- « — - — — ~ 


« 


0) 


(') 


(') 


as 


(') 


Q) 




as 


(') 


ai 


p> 


ai 


(') 


0) 


0) 


ai 


AMA 


as 


0.4 


as 


a7 


L7 


as 


as 


as 


as 








Armenia 


ai 


a i 


0.1 


ai 


as 


ai 


ai 


ai 


ai 




0) 


(') 


(') 


O 


ai 




(') 


(') 


0.1 




as 


a3 


ae 


as 


ao 




as 


as 


ai 


0.1 


(') 


ai 


as 


as 


1 


as 


( a, 


ai 




ai 


0) 


ai 


0.2 


ai 




(') 




ai 




11.8 


8.6 


1Z8 


18.4 


17 


1.6 


IAS 


14.1 


1Z3 


Canada and Newfoundland. . 

Carmdn — French 

Canada— Other 

Newfoundland 

West Indies • 

Mexico 

CeDtral and South America.. 

Other conratiu 

Atlantic bloods 

All other 


2.3 
0.3 

zo 

(') 

1 

1.7 
4.8 
3.0 

as 


a s 

1.2 

7.3 
(') 

(«) 
(') 
(') 

0.1 


6.0 

a2 

5.8 
(') 

0.1 
A6 

a2 
as 


19.0 

a» 

17.9 

a2 
ai 

0.2 

a2 
as 


14 

0.2 
IS 

0) 

ai 
ai 
ai 

0.3 


1.3 

ai 

1.2 

ai 

ai 

(') 
ai 

ai 


1A4 

A3 
1A1 

(') 

I 

ai 


1A7 

ae 

1A1 

a i 

( 'as 
ai 

ae 


A3 

0.3 
7.0 

ai 
a2 

A7 

as 

as 


( as 
as 


(') 
(') 

ai 


C) 
ai 
ai 


0.3 


(') 

ai 
as 




a i 


(') 
a 2 
as 


(■) 
ai 
as 
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Population, 



Number 



Total for 
cities 



New 
York. 

N Y. 



Phila- 
delphia, 



De- 
troit, 
Mich 



Cleve- 
land. 
Ohio 



81 
Louis, 
Mo. 



Bea- 
ton, 



4,408,873 1,881,647 



397, 927 



289,207 239,538 



103,239 



English and Celtic... 

Qcrmuntc. — 

Scandinavian— 

Latin and Orwk 

Slavic and Lottie 

Semitic 

Ugro-Flnn_ 

Unclassified 



1.111,527 
80S, HU 
30ft, 513 

1,016.822 

i.tozsrj 

K97. US I 
13*1,1*1 
4.922 
2. tH8 



321. 9M 
2ti4, 452 

68.447 
481.2X3 
270, 04'J 
525, 145 

64,737 
1.027 



1 16, 937 
158, 008 

00,568 

82, 
253, 581 

90, 010 

12,944 
395 



109.014 
56.409 

a, oh 

74,018 
07, 874 
79,649 
5, 408 
468 
176 



85,857 
44,780 
6,015 
33, 050 
83,807 
23, 848 
12,285 
440 
116 



33.281 
42,663 
3,402 
24,238 
02.905 
17,671 
25.288 
134 
80 



16,382 
41.507 
1.428 
14,721 
15,090 
11,663 
2, 113 
310 
66 




English and C 



1,111,527 324, 984 



Gennank: 

German 

Dutch and Frisian.. 
Finnish . ............ 



Scandinavian: 
Swedish.... 
Norwegian. 
Danish 



Latin and Oreck 

Italian 

French 

Bl 




vie ftDd Leltic: 

Polish 

Creel) 

Slovak 

Russian 1 

Rutuenian. 

Slovenian 

Serbo-Croatian 

Bulgarian .......... . 

81uvlc, not specified 



Itic: 

YlddLsh and ] 
Armenian. 



Ugro-FInn: 

Mtigynr 

Finnish 



Turkish 

Albanian 

All other 



Unknown.. 



859.069 
2C 6P7 
13. 127 



m.wi 

87,960 
40.722 



764. 542 
77, 04fi 
72 44(1 
4,8*3 
35, 747 
61,294 



486, 007 
101,008 
67,675 
231,110 
IS, 31 1 
33,516 
34,083 
3,603 
102 
67,337 



868,792 
1L567 
16,672 



114.858 
21,236 



3,047 
1,267 



2,048 



257,727 
6.156 
1,500 



35, 2M> 
34,182 
8,076 



392, 190 

26, 673 
25, 171 
1,260 

12;^ 



20. MIS 
10,705 
124,585 
6,385 
5,830 

3, ion 
186 

1 



116,037 



140.848 

8,853 



58,904 

20. 383 
11.200 



50, 775 
7,237 

i.e.'* 

» 



130,360 
43, 676 
13,537 
15,849 
1,240 
3,067 
8.456 
434 
66 



109,014 



55.702 
403 
274 



2,757 
1,192 
1, 102 



63,985 
3,021 
1,649 
108 
2,409 
1.856 



30, 421 
031 
2,230 
23, 583 
2,122 
1,014 
754 
33 



510,080 
3.803 



45.833 
8,004 



1,650 
04 

174 



523 



87,708 
1.048 
1,164 



11,727 
1,217 



168 

25 



210 



6,581 



77, 743 
1,401 



4,767 
041 



151 
265 
62 



170 



85,857 



36,880 
1,802 
0,008 



2,686 
846 
1,483 



16,458 
5,505 
1,127 
50 
5,420 
4,403 



60,003 
2,003 
2,006 
8,305 
1,312 
1,002 
4,612 
1,000 
1 

3,383 



20,070 



10,534 
1,751 



255 
142 
43 



lie 



33,281 



16, 382 



118,013 




Probably 
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-Mother Tongue or thb Foreiqn-bokn Warn 
fob 25 Principal Citibb: 1920 — Continued 



All mother 
tongues 



EnRlUh mid Celtic. 

f }rrm,inkj 

Scandinavian. 



Slavic and Lrttlc. 

Semitic 

l'Kri>-Flnn 



English and Celtic... 

Oermanlc: 

German 

Dutch und Frisian 
Flemish 



Scandinavian: 

Swedish 

Norwegian. 
Danish 



L:itin and (ireck: 



French 

Spnntsh 

I'ortuEucsr 



Oreok 



Slavic and Lottie: 



Cweh 

Slovak 

Russian ' 

Rutbenlan 

Slovenian 

Serbo-Croatian . . 

Bulgarian 

Slavic, not speci- 
fied 

Lithuanian and 
UtUsh 



8cmitlc: 

Yiddish and 
brew 



II(V 



Syrian and 



TJgro-FInn: 
Mapyar 
Finnish . . 

I'ncliwsifled- 
Turkish.. 
Albanian . 
Allother. 



Nurat>er 



Balti- 
more, 
Md. 


PlttS- 
1'iirRh, 

ra. 


Los 
Angeles, 

Calif. 


Buffalo, 

N. Y. 


Frun- 

eisco, 
Calif. 


Mil- 
»»u- 

kee. 

Wis. 


Wash- 
ing- 
ton. 

D.C. 


Newark, 

N.J. 


Cindn 
nati, 
Ohio 




83,911 


- 

120,200 


112,057 


121.530 


140.200 


110.008 


28,648 


117, OOB 


42,827 


10,240 
20, 04i 
1.074 
0,810 

22, «w 

10,378 
710 
13 
30 


27 22-% 
2\. i.u\ 
1.2-ia 
18,705 

31. 1 1H 
12..W1 
2,850 
40 

S3 


33,692 
15,379 
S, Titt 
3«, 223 

w, m 
fi.s:i2 
1,666 
116 
54 


31.523 
24,376 
1.772 
\\K (.ITU 

5.669 
2,179 
01 
14 


41,378 
2.'), 32.^ 
13, 4N? 
4,'., Or .3 

\m 

3, 9«i 
2,369 
87 
31 


6,901 
4l>, 42T, 
3,430 
6,662 
36,368 
6,941 
2,027 
86 
148 


V, 9t'< 
4,2*7 
934 
A 4V1 
2,514 
4,082 
235 
23 
67 


17, hM 
18,741 
1,378 
81, 142 
21.280 
20,718 
2.SW 
18 
37 


6,983 
23,373 
213 
4.764 
2.W2 
3.947 
912 
12 
31 


10,240 


27,225 


33,692 


31,523 


41.378 


6,991 


6,925 


17,881 


6, 983 


10, 813 
181 
SI 


21, 2**; 

04 

66 


14,375 
N23 
181 


23. !*J2 
463 
31 


24,187 

QUO 

280 


4\ S47 

63 


4.117 
30 


18. IV: 

VTA 

29 


23. i>V3 

11 


410 
410 

■zv> 


1,047 
93 

vu 


6, 149 
1,663 
1,983 


1. 161 
314 
297 


6.947 
3, (M 
3,447 


SS3 

1,856 
002 


486 

217 
232 


844 

166 

» 


117 
31 
86 


7, S30 
S2A 
323 
33 
21IO 


15,400 
1,346 
98 
6 
422 
1,424 


8,060 
3,664 
22,711 
182 
699 
1,027 


16,461 
1,624 

IS 
202 

616 


24, 7*2 

7, IW3 
7. 83.", 
906 
626 
3,232 


8,973 
«n 

109 
12 
212 
1,743 


3. K30 
UlS 
364 
14 
66 
1,292 


27,536 
1.016 
674 
421 
436 
1,069 


2, 7M 
963 

ieo 

12 
470 


11,083 
3.348 
403 
4,033 
1M 
134 
.201 
26 


14,714 
1,603 
6.665 

\',2U 
1,400 
4.IV22 
44 


1,379 
844 
280 
5,081 
25 
806 
868 
60 


33.526 
346 
463 
1,364 
524 
194 

IS 


1.665 
715 
366 
3, Wi 
16 
1. 291 
677 
89 


24 374 
2, MM 

1,871 
1, 177 
64 
2, <w 

2,030 
134 


479 
123 
37 
1,757 
11 
23 
36 
4 


13, 099 
616 
2.R48 
4 7*3 
' Kf> 
467 
109 
1 


504 
136 
M 
1 465 
3 
68 

93 


IS 


2 








10 






3 


2,554 


3,293 


198 


129 


182 


421 


45 


1,841 


66 


19,320 
20 
28 


11,813 
42 
736 


5,765 

m 

410 


5.230 

& 


3,125 
346 
594 


6,644 
127 
170 


3,775 
60 
247 


20,428 
172 
121 


3,646 
272 


orw 
no 


2.760 
100 


1,164 
408 


2.028 
151 


971 
1.398 


1,908 
119 


148 
89 


1760 
58 


901 

11 


8 
1 


10 
27 


97 
2 


39 
48 


61 
24 


43 

40 


16 
2 


10 


• 

2 


3 


3 


16 


4 


12 


2 


5 


8 


1 


3fl 


63 




M 


31 


148 


57 


37- 


31 
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Table 189 



— Mother Tongue of thk Fohrion-born White Population, 
for 25 Principal Cities: 1920 — Continued 



New 
Orleans. 



All mother longi 




English and Celtic. 








Koirntlnavlan _ _ . . 


Latin and Greek 








Semitic 


------- 


Unsifted 



Unknown. 



Germanic: 

German.. 

Dutch and Frisian 



Scandinavian: 

Swedish 

Norwtniau. 
Danish 



Latin and Oreek: 

Italian 

French 

Spanish. 

Portnguese. 



ic and Let tic: 

Polish 

Crech 

Slovak 

Rtusiun i 

Kutbenian 

Slovenian 

Serbo-Croatian 

Hulftartan 

v ic, not specified 



Yiddish i 



TJgro-Finn: 
Magyar.. 
Finish... 

Unclassified: 
Turkish.. 
Albanian. 



Number 



25. 992 



4.061 

*,m 

985 
14.327 
1.241 
S3I 
137 
22 
139 



Mimic- 
al 



Kansas 
City. 
Mo. 



88,082 27,320 



12.619 
8.911 

45, 5*4 
a, 771 
8,914 

6, wis 

I.22G 
8 
32 



0. wo 

1. m 

2. :.2u 
6,429 

2, oot 

2,861 
203 
12 

IK 



Scuttle. 
W^h. 



73, 875 



28,913 
7,875 
22. XV) 
6,747 
4, 625 
1. 077 
1,827 
143 
38 



Indian- 
apolls, 
bid. 



16,958 



4,850 
5,832 
468 
2, 323 
1,776 
1,362 
261 
40 
4<; 



4,051 12,619 



4.072 
150 
47 



311 
454 



7. 054 
2,905 
3,188 
95 
43 



159 
68 
81 

776 
1 

109 

35 
2 



10 



031 

15 
176 



55 
82 



8,449 
406 
60 



20,037 
16,402 
2. Mi 



776 
1.395 
82 

"'«7l' 
847 



4,611 
080 
1, 186 
1,475 
341 
179 
111 
148 



177 



251 



164 
1,062 



6.930 



5,232 
95 
357 



28,013 



0,583 
574 
418 



1,915 10,935 
9,134 
2,201 



181 
433 



3,345 
648 
1.875 
3 
84 
674 



650 
190 
27 
1,519 
9 
66 
1S3 
31 



29 



2.60.'. 
15 
180 



183 
20 



18 



3,133 
1, 507 

817 
27 

102 
1,161 



772 
388 
229 
1,960 

28 
346 
552 

68 



282 



1.473 
72 
132 



146 
1, 681 



73 
01 
9 



4.850 



6,678 
146 
9 



182 
60 



7WJ 
362 
148 
2 
674 
378 



271 
109 
91 
386 
1 

433 

218 
233 



34 



1, 155 
44 
163 



233 
28 



26 
11 

3 



Jersey 

City, 
N. J. 



75,981 

18,662 
13,794 
2,853 
16,617 
18,211 
4. .506 
1,425 
18 
6 



18.552 



13,402 
279 
113 



1,279 
1, 186 



14.905 
816 
313 
21 
188 
375 



13, 301 
121 
928 
3,010 
STSt 
171 
17 
11 



317 



4,301 
104 
41 



817 
608 



Roch- 
ester, 
N Y, 



71,321 

20,870 
14,730 
096 
21,018 
7,586 
5,967 
268 
182 
8 



20,870 



12, 4W 
1,905 

332 



431) 
93 
164 



19.499 
848 
82 
143 
« 
348 



3,87-2 
87 
00 
1.834 
980 
45 
127 
47 



954 



5,771 
44 
142 



23* 
32 



173 
7 
2 



Port- 
land, 
Greg. 



47.114 

14, 163 
II, 570 
9,(527 
5,018 
3,763 
1,588 
1,321 
23 
41 



14. 103 



10,907 
997 
200 



5, 347 
2.910 
1, 370 



2,880 
946 
255 
20 
134 
784 



63*J 
370 
770 
,380 
26 
250 
473 
170 



164 



1,429 
26 
134 



163 
1, 158 



41 



lX-nvar, 
Colo. 



37,620 

7,600 
5.420 
0,060 
2.775 
3.961 
345 
28 
40 



11.403 



7.153 
410 

31 



3,983 
632 



2,918 

733 
1.520 
11 



665 
266 
267 
1. 140 

20 
287 
160 

74 



17 
51 



264 

81 



12 
6 
9 



I Probably ; 
toupuc. 
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Table 



IMMIGRANTS AND THEIR CHILDREN 

-Mot hir Tongue op the Foreign-born White 
for 25 Principal Cities: 1920 — Continued 



Per cent distribution 



Total 
lor 



New 
York. 

N. V. 



Philv 
deluhia, 



Detroit, 
Mich. 



Cleve- 
land, 
Utiio 



St. 



English and Celtic 

Germanic 

Scandinavian 

Latin and Greek 

Slavic and Lellic 

Semitic 

Ugro-Fion 



Germanic: 

German 

Dutch and Frisian. 



Scandinavian: 
Swedish .... 
Norwegian 



Latin and < 

Italian 

French 

Spanish 

Portuguese. 



Grwk 



Slavic and Lettic: 

Polish 

Ciwih 

Slovak 

Russian 1 

Ku the man 

Slovenian 

Serbo-Croatian. 
Bulgarian^ 



Ogre- Finn: 

Unclassified. 
Turkish 
Albanian 



100.0 



-JO fi 

116 
17 
1X8 
IB. I 
10.0 
25 

at 

n 



110 

as 
as 



3.3 
Li 

as 



in 
it 

L3 

a i 

0.7 
L 1 



XO 

1.0 
LI 
4.3 

as 
as 
as 
ai 



lai 
as 
as 



2.1 

a< 



ai 



S 

P) 



1000 



100.0 



100.0 



loao 



100 i) 



ias 

113 
8.4 
24.2 
13.6 
28 4 
2 7 

ai 

O 



i 



16.3 



12.9 

as 
ai 



1.8 

1.2 

as 



19.7 
1.3 
L3 

ai 
as 

L0 



4.5 

1.0 

as 
as 
as 
as 
a2 



25.9 

as 
a3 



Z3 

a4 



ai 



14.8 



27.4 



29.7 
15.3 
L7 
11.4 
29.0 
8.2 
4.2 
02 
(») 



13.9 
17.8 
1.6 

ia 1 

38.7 
7.4 

ias 
ai 

« 



n 



29.7 



1X7 

a7 

XI 



a9 
as 

as 



5.7 
L9 
0 4 
(•) 
LB 
L6 



2a 7 

a 7 

07 
2.0 

as 
as 
i.e 
a 4 
(•) 

L2 



fi-9 

as 
as 



3.6 

as 



ai 



13.9 



17.4 
a 4 

n 



L0 

a2 
as 



7.6 

as 
a l 

(1 

L2 

ae 



128 

7.2 
6.6 
3.3 
1.2 
5.2 
L8 

a2 

m 

L6 



as 
as 
a4 



lai 
as 



15.0 
4tt3 

L4 
14.3 
116 
1L3 

XO 

as 
a i 



16.9 



3X7 

a4 

a2 



ao 
as 
a4 



xo 

L8 

as 
P) 
as 

LB 



17 
3.4 

a 7 

XI 
a 2 

0.3 
1.7 

as 
"ai 



ia7 
ai 
as 



xo 

(•) 



0) 

as 



ai 
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Table 169. — Mother Tongue of the Foreign-born White 
for 25 Principal Cities: 1921)— Continued 



All mother tongues... 

English and Celtic. 
Oermanic .. 
Scandinavian 
Latin and Greek. 
Slavic and Lettle... 

Semitic 

l.'p-o-Finn. 
Unclassified 

Unknown. . 



Germanic: 
Oarman 
Dutch and Frisian 
Flemish 

Scandinavian: 
Swcdlah 
Norwegian 
Danish 




Latin and Greek: 
Italian 
French 
Spanish 
Portuguese 
Ruma 
Owek 

Slavic and LatUe: 
Pottan. 
Ciceo. 

Slovak.. 

Russian 1 
Ruthentan 
Slovenian 
Serbo-Croatian 
Bulgarian 

Slavic, not specified 

Lithuanian and Lettish 



proportion of 



reported as 
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Table 169.— Moth eh Tongue op the Foreign-born White Population, 
pob 25 Principal Cities: 1920 — Continued 



P nullah and Celtic... 
Germanic... 



Latin and Orock 

61a vie and Utile... 

ftemtt Ic 

f cro-Ptnn 

Uuclainined 

Unknown 



English and Celtic 

Germanic: 

German 

Dutch and PrlsiMi.. 



ScsndiiiLivian: 
Swedish.. 



Latin and Gr.-elL- 
Italian 



Portui 
Rami 
Greek 



8lavlc and Lettic: 

Polish 

Ciech 

Slovak 

Ku-ssia&i 

KlltlWTllKll 

Slovenian 

Serbo-Croatian 

Bulgarian 

Slavic not 5p<>ciftf<l 

Lithuanian and Lettish 

Semitic: 

Yiddish and Hebrew... 

Armenian 

Syrian and Arabic. 



UgTO-Flnn: 
Ma 



rmli^vtiVd- 
Turkish. 



AUolliw. 



Per cant distribution 



New ; *#!__- 
Or . M ««*H 



spoils, 
Minn. 



100 0 100 0 



12.6 ! 
lfl. 4 i 

3.8 j 
55.1 , 

4.8 I 

12 

as 

0. 1 

as 



15.0 



16.7 

a« 

0.2 



1.2 
1.7 

as 



29.4 
11.2 
118 
0.4 

a2 

1.7 



ae 

OS 

as 

3.0 

o 

a 4 

a l 
(») 



2 4 

ai 
a7 



a2 
as 



ai 

!3 

as 



14.3 

ia i 

51.8 
4.3 

iai 

7 ft 

(») 



Kan- 
sas 

City. 
Mo. 



Seattle, 
Wash. 



100.0 100.0 

— ■ S = — ■ - 



loao ioao 



14.3 



0.0 

as 
a l 



30.3 
18.6 

19 



0.9 

1.6 
0.1 



08 
1.0 



5.2 

as 

1.3 
1.7 
0.4 
0.2 
0. 1 
0,2 



25.3 
20 8 

9.3 
23.5 

9.8 
10.5 

a? 
(0 

ai 



2i3 



19.2 

a3 

1.3 



7.0 
0.7 
1.0 



12.2 
2.0 
6.9 

(') 
0.3 
2.1 



14 

0.7 

ai 

S.6 

(') 

0.2 
0. 6 
0. 1 



39.1 
10.3 
30.2 
V. 1 
6.3 
2.3 
2..'. 
0.2 

a i 



39. 1 



8.9 
0.8 

ae 



14.8 
114 

3. 1 



4.2 

2.0 
1.1 

1, 
1.0 



1.0 

as 
as 

2.7 

(') 

0.5 

a7 
a i 



02 



7.6 

ai 
as 



aa 

1.2 



(•) 



a i 



9.8 

ai 
a7 



a7 
ai 



8 



ai 



0. 4 



zo 
a i 

0.2 



0.2 
2.3 



ai 
ai 
D 

ai 



28. e 

34.4 

2.8 

13.7 

10.5 
8.0 j 
1.5 | 
0.2 1 
03 J 



24.4 
18. 2 
3.8 
21.9 
24.0 
5.9 
1.9 
(') 
(') 



Roch- 
ester, 
N. V. 



ion. (i 



29. 3 
2a 7 
1.0 
29. 5 

iae 

8.4 
0.4 

0.3 
O 



28.6 



33.5 

a9 

0.1 



1.1 
a3 

1.4 



4.5 
21 
0.9 

m 

4.0 

2.2 



1.6 

ae 

as 

2.3 

(■) 

z« 

1.3 
1.4 



24.4 



17.6 

a 4 

ai 



1.7 
1.6 

0.5 



19.6 
1.1 
0.4 

( a2 
as 



17.5 

a2 

1.2 
4.0 

a 4 

0.2 



a2 



6.8 

a3 

1.0 



1.4 

a2 



a2 
ai 
(•) 

as 



a 4 



5.7 

ai 

ai 



1.1 
as 



SJ.3 



17.5 
Z7 

as 



a« 

o. 1 
02 



27.3 
1.2 

a l 

0.2 

a l 
as 



5.4 

0. 1 
0.1 
2.5 

as 
a i 
a2 
ai 



Port- 
land. 
Greg. 



100.0 



Den- 
ver. 
Colo. 



3a i 

24.6 
20.4 

ia? 
ao 

3.4 
18 

(•) 

ai 



1.3 



8.1 

ai 
a2 



as 



0.2 

V 

<•) 



3a i 



23. 3 

as 
a4 



11.3 
6.2 
19 



6.1 
10 

as 
( as 

1.7 



L4 

as 
ae 

19 

ai 
as 

1.0 

a 4 



0.3 



3,0 

ai 
as 



as 
is 



8 

ai 



100 0 



30 3 

2a 2 

14.4 
16.1 
7.4 

ias 
a» 
ai 
ai 



3ft3 



19.0 
1.1 

ai 



iae 

L4 
14 



7.8 
1.9 
4.0 



as 

10 



1.5 

a7 
a7 

3.0 
0 1 

a? 

0.4 

aa 



ai 



10.3 

O 

ai 



a7 
aa 



ai 



to 
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Tabus 171. — Native White Population of Foreign or Mixed Parentage, 
bt Country of Birth of Parents, for 25 Principal Cities: 1920 



NATIVE WHITS Of rOREKIN OR MIXED fARKNTAfJE IN iS PBIHUPAI. CITIES 



PABENTS 


Total for 
cities 


New 
York, 

N. Y. 


Chicago, 
IU. 


Phil- 
adel- 
phia, Pa. 


Detroit, 
Mich. 


Clovo- 
l:in.|, 
Ohio 


St. 
Lnnlj, 
Mo. 


Bos- 
ton. 
Mass. 


ToUl 




2.301.082 


1. 140,816 


601,471 


348,771 


310.241 


238. 884 


308.755 


Northwestern Europe— 




















351. 151 


80, 160 


38.600 


47,348 


17.487 


15,020 


8,000 


13,071 


Scotland 


107.063 


24,656 


13,358 


11,708 


A, (128 


3,780 


2,382 


4.821 




34.166 


2,244 


2,734 


2, IM 


808 


2,288 


463 


300 






1 404,838 


i:w. 3(V. 


164,072 


20,090 


24,322 


31,:. in 


113,OW 






16 2& 






1 360 


462 








175.406 


23! 630 


(12, 23B 


2,428 


3J1M 


2,111 


1,408 


6,172 


Dcnmiirk 


3u. 105 


6,621 


11,277 


1,131 


1,405 


663 


702 


718 


Nether lands 


f,77 


4,243 


13,162 


686 


2, 279 


1.723 


1,068 


438 




10,646 


1,182 


1,938 


367 


3,0hB 


67 


447 


250 


I.uxrnihurR- 


6.603 


184 


3,071 


S3 


152 


122 


81 




Switu'iluml 


40,666 


7,013 


4,437 


2,237 


1.883 


2,171 


4,472 


313 


Fnince 


68,511 


16,074 


6,658 


4. 105 


2,002 


1, 366 


3.868 


884 




1,773. 26* 


378, 103 


284, 2«i 


106,880 


104,661 


70,867 


117, 176 


12,087 


Central and eastern 


















Europe— 


















A usLr lft ... 






171 14 *> 
1 f I, iHJ 


in *\7 1 


26 880 


flfl 57' t 


AO, 111 


3 ^ r s3 


Duncnry 


164.408 




28,416 


y, 2?vi 


s| 728 


33! 477 


4. 181 


'384 


978,718 


426,477 


147,601 


W.407 




34,817 


14,541 


38,463 


Finland 


13.187 


4.279 


756 


311 


1,465 


546 


38 


373 


Runuinta 


36.777 


21,064 


2,760 


3,137 


1,371 


1,167 


640 


328 


Biilgnr w, Serbia, and 
Turkey In Europe.. 


















2,514 
2.832 


178 


448 


70 


476 


188 


124 


1 


1.003 


82 


76 


62 


31 


42 


68 


Boo them Europe— 




















16,600 


4.084 


4,218 


468 


731 


388 


466 


802 


Portugal. 


810,237 


410,721 


64,330 


72, 1*1 


12.522 


17,488 


9.210 


3.H, 732 


8. ws 


3. 3K5 


314 


3fi2 


85 


64 


178 


187 


8,837 


632 


67 


63 


30 


18 


16 


1,127 




2.374 


463 


406 


84 


145 


67 


184 


18 


Asia: 


14.801 


4,229 


780 


864 


1.739 


630 


528 


1,882 


All other counlrk*. 


1.702 


438 


244 


118 


60 


36 


37 


67 


America: 




















W.798 


1,020 


5.000 


311 


6.838 


466 


286 


2.2*0 


nSw^wT 

iSewlnunalaaa. .... 






31.8M 
220 


4,614 


81,114 
65 


8.783 
90 


3.181 
23 




West Indies 


6.677 


3,865 


10.1 


752 


73 


67 




146 




13,006 


360 


224 


77 


68 






6 


Ci-utrul and South 










: 








3.007 


1,112 




184 


22 




51 


63 


All otheb countbjes 


8.248 


1,376 


610 


386 


224 


1*5 


236 


517 


Of miicd forelitn pun'titaiie. . 


563,888 


182,882 


77.348 


40,506 


26,475 


19.887 


16. 131 


25,024 
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Table 171. — Native White Population or Foreign ob Mixed Parentage, 

BT COUNTRT OF BlRTB OP PARENTS, POB 25 PRINCIPAL ClTIES: 1920— CoD. 



TotAl.. 



Emors: 

Northwestern Europe- 
England 

Scotland 

Wales 

Inland 

Norway 

Sweden 

IX'nuijirk . 

Netherlands 



Belgium. 

Luxemburg 

(jwilxerl&nd 



Oermany , 

Central and eats Km 




Bout hern Europe— 

Oreeea 

Italy 

Spain 

Portugal 



Europe, not specified . 



Asia: 

Turkey In Asia 

All other countries 

America: 

Canada — French........ 

Canada— Other 

Newfoundland 

West Indies.. 

Mexico 

Central and South 



Of 



foreign parentage. 



BalU- I Pitt*- 
burgh, 
Pa. 



more, 
Md. 



162.839 213.465 



5, 970 
1,091 

10,317 
38.', 
SIS 
2U» 

sso 
w 
le 

400 

ean 

67,627 



n.« 

1,049 
31572 
41 
248 



S3 
4 



8,621 

73 

82 



33 
17 



149 

1,328 

an 

147 
19 



8,466 



13.786 

4.771 

3,514 

118 
1,380 
143 
213 
IS 
40 
1,730 
1.988 
57, 



23,3921 
8,107 
22, 112 
46 
828 



38V 
17, 149 
XI 
1 

42 



Lot 

Uilek: 

Calif. 



19 



50 
1,820 
83 

18- 
1? 



179 110 



14, MS 



15, !M 
4,042 
1,332 
14,40! 
X 20' 
5. 385 
2,055 
981 
202 
140 
1,637 
3, 575, 
26,5*7 



3, 561 
1, 128 
8,563 
212 
482- 



Buffalo. 

N. V 



San 

Knin- 
ciaco, 
CalU. 



Mil- 
wau- 
kee, 
Wis. 



Wash- N«W- Cin- 

» ttt. tea 1. 



159 
30 



308 
7,433 
S3.1 
266 



111 



512 
117 



830 
12.409 
61 

113 
10,007 

186 



14.460 



9, 131 
2,399' 
410 

22,771, 
208 
1,289 
280 
770 
124 
70 
1, 101 
2.385 
83, 4.W 



20,668 
2,187 
17,43ft 

77 

m 



18.H 



130 
469 

71 
41 

47 



287 

17 



232 
15,4*5 
S3 



11 
174 

18,313 



58,834 



12,567 
4.031 
733 

43, 276 
2. X4 

4,r 

2, 003 
578 
288 
88 
2,568 
5,259 
33,627 



4,291 
904 

4,789 
910 

395 



147 
4 



21, *: 

1, 516 
1,288 

128 



121 



495 

7,828 
78 

110 
1,814 

634 

1,507 
20,814 



4,093 

1,187 
8121 
8.279 
3.272 
1,284 
1,273 
1,506 
2UU 
680 
1,318 
690 
134,683 



13,856 
3,901 

14,056 
133 
241 



28 



3,908 
31 
1 

45 



166 
14 



818 
3,221 
23 

27 
14 



304 

13,237 



166,807 121,965 



6,262 
1,809 
396 
15, 125 
510 
849 
360 
240 
52 
15 
476 
83* 



8,368 
2,707 
237 
23,829 
146. 
718 
394 
374 
72 

Jt 

AS 



TOO! 16,834 

194 4,001 

5,464 22,642 

47 54 



14 



S17 

'l02 

27 

52 



283 

4' 



337 



2,702 1.607 



10 
. 6) 

147 

4,604 



374 

30. 01 
63 
66 



I TO 
30 



66 
115 
10,660 



4,260 
1,021 
484 
16,345 
86 
139 
130 
000 
65 
46 
Li» 

1,687 
74.483 



1044 

1.827 
4.360 



78 

2,967 



101 

14 



1.314 
14 

8 

i 

108 
7,840 
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Tab lb 171.— Native White Population of Foreign or Mixed P, 

by Country of Birth of Parents, fob 25 Principal Cities: 1920— Con 



COTOTRT Of BIRTH 0» 
PARENTS 



E uxors: 

Northwestern Europe- 
England 

Scotland 

Wale* 

Ireland 

Norway 

Bweden 

Denmark ...... 

Netherlands 

Belgium 



Germany. 



Centra) and eastern 
Europe- 
Austria 

Hungary 

Rusda. 

Finland 

Rumania. 



Ore*Ce 

Italy 

Spain.... 
Portugal 



Europe, not specified. 



Turkey In Ada ..... 

All Other countries 

America: 

Canailn— French ... 

Canada — Other 

Newfoundland 

West Indies 

Mciioo 

Central, and South 

All 



NATIVE WHITE Or POREIGN OB MIX II) PARENTAGE IN 25 PRINCIPAL CITIE3 



New 
Orleans, 

La. 


Minne- 
apolis, 
Minn. 


Knnsas 

City, 
Mo. 


Seattle. 

Wash. 


Indlan- 
aiKjlis, 
Ind. 


Jersey 

City. 
N.J. 


Roches- 
ter. 
N. Y. 


Port- 
land, 
Ore*. 


Denver, 

Colo. 


69,283 


155,155 


67,063 


89.004 


43.156 


136, 5M5 


110,792 


69,631 


87.348 


2,854 
718 
83 

9,437 
233 
370 
277 
210 

no 

8 
SSS 
ft, 624 
18,345 


5,235 
l.eea 
847 
10, 543 
24,901 
34,1*05 
3,171 
558 
202 
438 
856 
839 
A 471 


4,749 
1,847 
443 
10,707 
385 
3, 169 
580 
250 
390 
25 
811 
026 
13,884 


8.631 
3,168 
1,091 
8.379 
8,494 
8.347 
2,291 
SS7 
321 
70 
801 
1.058 
12,225 


2,007 
012 
217 
8,521 
04 
204 
387 
286 
48 
22 
560 
787 
19,883 


6,184 
2, 190 
292 
33,907 
1, 100 
1, 104 
382 
201 
ISO 
0 
667 
990 
25,359 


7,834 
1,563 
101 
14,086 
81 
477 
200 
2,779 
201 
16 
713 
1, 107 
33, 545 


6,410 
2,302 
646 
6,111 

3, 433 

4, 951 
1,682 

6C9 
295 
85 
1,750 
818 
13,541 


7,030 
2,213 
829 
10, 016 
708 
4,938 
1,062 
661 
97 
44 
704 
918 
12,921 


1,048 
80 

1,402 
22 
41 


8,097 
1,214 
A, 400 
1, 193 
004 


1,386 
360 

4,026 
28 
143 


1.920 
338 
2,402 
1, 164 
39 


1,121 
260 

1.477 
14 
220 


10,788 
1.233 

12,587 
552 
232 


3, 584 
250 

8,520 
22 
80 


1,98V 
426 
4,584 

832 
78 


2,231 
647 

6,814 
78 
146 


0 
1 


28 


80 
2 


77 
265 


61 
21 


13 
2 


16 
21 


44 
34 


26 


118 
14.135 
1 348 
' 83 


706 

17 

4 


182 
4,446 
38 
3 


110 
2,323 
128 
36 


125 
840 

22 
6 


no 

,8,860 
17 


110 
17, 183 
21 
66 


123 
2, 245 
48 
48 


123 
4,295 
105 

18 


241 


24 


68 


21 


13 


6 


17 


30 


61 


ISO 

as 


206 
81 


183 
28 


188 

87 


226 

23 


78 
8 


226 

u 


132 


41 
20 


114 
858 
IS 


2,871 
10, 677 
12 


223 
3,037 
13 


909 

12.706 
134 


07 
1,211 
11 


no 

1,303 
45 


320 
9,953 
18 


625 
7.917 
27 


330 
4.443 
24 


4S2 
443 


20 
24 


84 
329 


30 
35 


24 

12 


102 
10 


17 
1 


30 
43 


64 
410 


1«S 


14 


0 


56 


20 


28 


14 


36 


2fl 


142 


138 


00 


303 


61 


84 


36 


259 


181 


6,522 


12,530 


4,525 


10. 123 


3,710 


8,448 


7,614 


7,844 


8,178 
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Table 171. — Native White Population of Foreign ob Mixed Parentage, 
bt Country op Birth op Parents, pob 25 Principal Cities: 1920 — Cod. 



ootnrntT or birth of 


NATIVE 


If HIT E or 








tot m as 




l crriut 






rer 


cent distribution 








Total 
(or 
cities 


1 VT 

New 
■ York, 

N. Y. 


Chl- 
cngn. 

m. 


Phila- 
delphia, 
Fa. 


Detroit 

Mich. ' 


Cleve- 
land, 
Ohio 


St. 
Louts, 
Mo. 


Bos- 
ton, 

Mass. 


Toul 

Ec»or«: 

Northwestern Europe— 


100.0 


ioao 


100.0 


ioao 


100.0 


ioao 


ioao 


1010 


4.7 


3.8 


3.2 


10 


10 


18 


10 


4.3 




1.4 


LI 


1.2 


10 


L7 


1.3 


lo 


1.0 


Wales 


aa 


ai 


as 


a& 


as 


a7 


as 


11 


Ireland 


10.0 


17.0 


in 


310 


18 


7.8 


114 


31 7 


Norway 


1.3 


a7 


13 


0.3 


A A 


ai 


ai 


a4 




1 3 


1 A 

L U 


6.6 


a 4 


1.0 


A t 

0. 7 


0.6 


1.7 




as 


as 


1.0 


as 


a4 


a3 


as 


as 


Netherlands 


as 


aa 


1.2 


A 1 

U. 1 


A T 

0l7 


ao 


14 


ai 


Belgium 


ai 


ai 


a2 


a l 


at 


C) 


as 


ai 


Luxemburg 

Bwltwrlaml 


at 


(') 


as 


(') 


(') 


0) 


(') 


(') 


as 


a3 


a 4 


a 4 


as 


a7 


1.0 


ai 




a a 


ft T 
U. 1 


a 6 


a7 


as 


A A 


La 


0. J 




33.0 


1&4 


24.9 


17.9 


30.0 


22.0 


418 


19 


l.enir^i huo. wisiern 


















Europe— 


















Austria 


as 


ft. 4 


16.1 


13 


7.7 


21.5 


16 


L3 


llunaary 

Kuvsta 


12 




10 


1.0 


L 5 


118 


L7 


ai 


13.0 


116 


110 


110 


lift 


1L3 


11 


114 


Finland 


0.2 


as 


ai 


a i 


a 4 


as 


O 


ai 


Rumania 


as 


1.0 


as 


a& 


14 


14 


as 


ai 


Bulgaria, Serbia, and 

Montenegro 

Turkey in Europe 


(V 


C) 


0) 


0) 


0. 1 


ai 


ai 


P) 


« 


ai 


« 


W 


C) 




0) 




Southern Europe— 


















Oreece.. 


as 


0.2 


a 4 


ai 


aa 


ai 


as 


as 


Italy 


ias 


17.8 


6.0 


113 


10 


10 


18 


116 




ai 


J- 1 






ft 




ai 


ai 




ai 


0) 


8 


(•) 


C 1 ) 




0) 


a 4 


Europe, not specified ..... 


0) 


0) 




C) 


V) 


« 


ai 


(0 


Asu: 




r£ S 


ai 


aa 


ao 


as 


13 




AU other countries 


0) 




C) 


0) 


« 


C) 


<*) 


« 


AMERICA: 


















Caniuia— French 


as 


ai 


a 4 


ai 


L7 


ai 


ai 


a7 


Canada— Other 


3.6 


L0 


18 


as 


14.7 


18 




117 




ai 


ai 


0) 


C) 




C) 




ao 


West Indies 


ai 


aa 




ai 






« 




Mexico 


as 




1 




s 


I 


ai 


1 


Central and South 


O 


8 




8 






0) 


















All other couxtejes 


ai 


ai 


ai 


ai 


ai 


ai 


ai 


as 


Of mlxexl foreign parentage... 


7.6 


7.9 

. 


as 


18 


7.0 


14 


17 


ii 



i L*es than one-tenth o( 1 per cent. 
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Table 171. — Nativm Whitb Population of Foreign or Mixed Parentage, 

BY COCNTRT OF BlRTH OF PARBNT8, FOB 25 PRINCIPAL ClTIEfl : 1920 Coil. 



OOtrimT or 

FA 



Total. 

Xuftont: 

Northwestern Europe- 
England 

Scotland... 

Walei 

Ireland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

NethiTliinds 

Belgium 

I.uvemliurg 

Switzerland 



NATIVS »BHI Of tOKEION OR MIIEU fASKNTAGZ IN 25 PRINCIPAL CITIES 



Per cent distribution 



Balll- 



100.0 



Central m 

Europe — 

Austria. 

Hungary 

Russia 

Finland 

Rumania 

IlulgKriH, Serbia, and 

MontecefTO 

Turkey in Europe... 

Southern F.uroiw ■ 
Greece — 



Italy 

Hpain 

Portugal.. 



Ask: 



I'urkey ii 
Ul other 



In Asia . 



America: 

Canada— French 



Newfoundland 

West Indies 

Meiico , 

Central and South 



ALL OTHER COINTRIE-S. 



8.7 
1.0 

as 

11.9 

as 

0.3 
0.2 

aa 

v 



Pitu- 

burgh. 



Of miicd foreign u&rentage. 



.2 

ae 

41.5 



7.1 

as 

20.0 

(') 

aa 

8 

&2 

8 
8 



ai 
as 

°ai 

C) 

(') 



ai 



6.2 



ioao 



as 

2.2 
l.fl 

17.9 

ai 
a7 
ai 
ai 
ai 

*as 
a9 

25.9 



11.0 
8.8 

ia« 

0.4 

ai 

(') 



a2 
&o 

8 

(') 



as 

(») 



(') 
a» 

s 

(') 

at 
e.9 



Ixw 

An- 
gles. 
Calif. 



loan 



li. I 

2.9 

a» 
ias 
1.8 

3.* 
1.5 

a7 
a2 
ai 

1.2 
2.5 

18.9 



13 

as 
a i 
as 
as 

ai 

(') 



a2 
as 
as 
a2 

ai 



a< 
ai 



ae 

8.8 

(') 

ai 

7.1 

ai 
a« 

MX 3 



nuf- 

f.ilo. 
N. V. 



1 00- 0 



4.2 

1.1 
0.2 

iae 
ai 
ao 
ai 
a4 
ai 
(•) 
as 
1.1 

38.7 



9.0 
1.0 
8.1 

(') 

8 

ai 

8.0 

8 

(') 



ai 



ai 

7.2 



0) 

ai 

7.1 



Ban Mil- 
Fran- I wau- 
ctsco, kee, 
Calif. Wit. 



100.0 



fi.9 
12 
0.4 
23.7 
1.3 
10 
1.5 

as 

0.2 

(') 
1.4 
19 

18.4 



13 

as 

2.0 

as 
aa 

ai 

0) 



a 4 

11.7 

as 

a7 

ai 



ai 
ai 



as 

4.3 

<a. 
ao 

as 



11.4 



100.0 



1.9 

as 
as 

3.9 

i.s 
ao 
ae 
a7 
ai 
as 
ae 
as 

03.0 



as 
i.s 
ao 
ai 
ai 



as 

1.8 

8 



ai 

(') 



a4 

i.s 



Wanh- 
ingtou, 
D. C. 



as 
as 



100.0 



iao 

3.1 

a7 

25.7 

a* 

1.4 

ae 
a 4 
ai 

( 'as 

1.4 
2LS 



1.4 

as 

9.3 

ai 
ai 

8 



as 
as 
a2 

(') 

ai 



as 
ai 



ae 

4.0 

% 
(') 

ai 



a2 

7.8 



New- 
ark, 

N. i. 



100.0 



ao 

1.0 

ai 

14.3 

ai 

0.4 

aa 
a2 

v\ 
(') 
as 
a7 

20.0 



iao 

2.6 
13.0 

ae 

8 



a2 

21.6 



8' 



(') 



ai 
(') 



ai 
ao 

(') 



ai 



a4 



' L«is than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Table 171. — Native White Population or Foreign ob Mixed Parentage, 

BT COUNTBT OP BlBTH OP PaBBNTS, POB 25 PRINCIPAL ClTIEB : 1 920 — Con. 



couyiRT or birth of 



ToUl 

EuRort: 

Northwestern Europe— 

England 

Hcotland.. 

WulM 

Ireland 

Norway 

Sweden. 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Luxemburg. 

Swlticrlaad 

France 

Germany 

Central and eastern 
Earope — ■ 
Austria 

Finland 

Romania 

UiUmirla, Herbla. and 

Mont 
Turkey in 

Bout hern Europe— 

Oreeoe 

Italy 

Spain 

Portugal 

Europe, not specified. 



Turkey In Asia 
All 

Tana da— Other 

NfwrcmncHtuld 

West Indies 

Meiliio 

Central and 8outh 



NATtTR ' 



IN 3S 



Per cent distribution 



New 

Or- 
lemtf. 


Minno- 
Minn. 


Kan- 
sas 
City. 

Mo. 


Seattle, 
Wash. 


Indian- 


Jersey 

City. 
N.J. 


Roches- 
ter, 

N. i. 


Port- 
land, 
Oreg. 


Den- 
ver, 

Colo. 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


100.0 


ioao 


100.0 


100.0 


1010 


ioao 


4.1 

LO 

0.1 

13.0 

A 9 

U. 0 

16 
0.4 

a ^ 

aa 

(') 
as 

1X4 

Ju. 0 


8.4 

1.3 

04 

6.8 

1 a n 

ity. u 

22.4 

2.0 

O at 

ai 
as 
ae 
as 

1 A A 


8.3 

17 

as 

18.8 

a y 

&6 
1.0 
a a 

a7 
ai 
1.4 

L0 


!•! 

16 

1.2 
0.4 

A ft 

v. 0 
14 
16 

A A 

14 

ai 
ae 

L2 


10 

11 
as 

117 

17 
10 

a y 

ai 
ai 

LS 
LB 

TO. 1 


AO 

1.7 

as 

20. 5 

A O. 

at) 
as 

A 4 

ai 

P) 

a4 
as 

JUkU 


7.1 
L4 
12 
117 

A 1 

14 

12 

A> O 

as 
P ae 

LO 
ou. a 


12 
IS 

as 

18 

7.1 
14 

fl ft 

a4 

ai 

16 

La 

iv» a 


us 
is 

L3 
14.0 

1 4 

7.3 
LO 

1 A 

ai 
ai 

LO 
L4 
la. 3 


1.S 

ai 
2.0 


fi.2 

as 

4.1 

Ik a 

ae 


14 

ae 

7.1 

°as 


12 
14 

17 

1. A 
P) 


ie 
ae 

14 

( as 


is 

LO 
9.9 

A A 

life V 

aa 


12 
12 

7.7 

It 


10 

ae 

16 

1 0 

11 


IS 

as 

8.6 

A 1 

aa 


8 


P> 


ai 

P) 

as 

7.8 
ai 

P) 


ai 
as 


ai 

P) 


8 


8 


ai 

P) 

aa 

13 

at 
11 


P) 


0.2 
20.4 
1.0 

ai 


ai 
0.6 

8 


ai 

16 

ai 

P) 


as 

1.0 

ai 

C) 


ai 

14.0 

ai 

P) 


11 
116 

(0 
11 


13 
14 
13 

P) 


0.3 


P) 


ai 


(9 


« 


P) 


B 


f) 


ai 


as 

ai 


ai 
e> 


as 


aa 
ai 


as 
ai 


ai 

P) 


aa 
10 


as 
ai 




as 

1.2 

% 
ae 


L0 
6.0 

§ 


0.4 

A3 

<ai 

ae 


LO 
IAS 

as 

8 


13 
18 

0 
ai 

0) 


11 

LO 
11 

0) 


as 
10 


is 

1L4 

*, 


as 
«•« 

\x 
ae 


as 


P> 


P) 


ai 


« 


P) 




P) 


P) 


aa 


ai 


aa 


as 


ai 


ai 


p> 


a4 


as 


0.4 


8.1 


7.0 


11.4 


is 


16 


18 


1L0 


12 
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Table 172.— Firbt 5 Countries or 
Native Whitb Persons or Foreign 
cipal Cities: 1890-1920 



OF 

Mixed 



Parents of 
, for 26 Prin- 



Ronk 



New York.... 



Philadelphia. 



Cleveland. 



Log Angela - 



Oermany 

Ireland 

Russia 

IUly 

Austria 



Russia 

IUly 

Ireland 



Austria 

Germany 

Austria 

Ravin 

Ireland 

IUly 

Ireland 
U 



Oermany 

Canada 

Ru-Kin 

Austria 

Ireland 

Germany 
Austria 
Russia 
Hungary 



Germany 

Ireland 

Russia 

Austria 

England 

Ireland 

Canada 
Italy 
Russia 
England 

Germany 

Russia 

Ireland 
Austria 
IUly 

Oermany 

Ireland 

Austria 

Russia 

Italy 

Oenaany 

England 

Ireland 



Germany 

Ireland 

Austria 

IUly 

Russia 

Ire land 
Germany 
IUly 
England 
Can nd a 



Oermany 
Ireland 
Russia 
It 



Germany 

Ireland 

Russia 

Austria 

Germany 

Ireland 

Austria 

Russia 

Sweden 

Ireland 

Germany 

England 



Italy 

Oermany 

Canada 
Ireland 
England 
Russia 

Germany 

Austria 

Ireland 



Germany 

Ireland 

England 

Aastrla 

Ru&sia 

Ireland 

Canada 
Russia 
Italy 
Germany 

Germany 

Ireland 

Russia 



Oermany 

Ireland 

Russia 

England 

Austriu 

Germany 

England 

Ireland 



Germany 

Ireland 

Canada 

England 

Italy 

Ireland 

Germany 

IUly 

Kngland 

Canada 



Oermany 

Ireland 

England 

Canada 

Russia 



Germany 

Ireland 

Russia 

England 

IUly 

Germany 

Ireland 

Poland 

Austria 

Sweden 

Ireland 

Germany 

England 



Italy 

Oermany 
Canada • 
Poland 
Ireland 
England 

Germany 
Ireland 
Austria 
Englard 



Oermany 
Ireland 
England 
Austria 
Canada * 

Ireland 
Canada * 
Germany 
England 
Russia 

Oermany 

Ireland 

Russia 



Austria 

Oermany 

Ireland 

England 

Poland 

Wales 

Germ an v 
England 
Ireland 
Canada ' 



Germany 
Ireland 
Poland 
Canada 1 
England 

Ireland 
Oermany 
England 
Italy 
Canada ' 



Oermany 
Ireland 
England 
C an aria 
Soot 



Germany 

Ireland 

England 



IUly 

Germany 
Ireland 



Sweden 
Austria 

Ireland 
Germany 
England 
Scotland 

Italy 

Oermany 

Ireland 
Canada 
England 
Scotland 

Germany 
Ireland 
England 
Austria 
Ca 



Germany 

Ireland 

England 

Franco 

Austria 

Ireland 

Canada 

Germany 

England 

Scotland 

Germany 

Ireland 
England 



Oermany 

Ireland 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Germany 

Ireland 

England 

Canada 



Germany 

Ireland 

England 

Canada 

Franco 

Ireland 
Oermany 

England 

Italy 

Canada 



for ^Poland not available for 1020 and 1010; 



Included in Austria, Germany, and Russia. 
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Tab lb 172. — First 5 Countries or Birth of Foreign-born Parents or 
Native White Persons or Foreign or Mixed Parentage, roR 25 Prin- 
cipal Cities: 1890-1920— Continued 



cm 


Raok 


MM' 


MM » 


1W# 


IBM 




2 
3 
4 
5 


Germany 

Russia 

Austria 

Ireland 

England 


Germany 

Ireland 

Austria 

Russia 

England 


Germany 

Poland 
Ireland 
E n ft land 
Austria 


Oermany 

Ireland 

England 

Norway 
Austria 




1 


Inland 


Ireland 


Ireland 


Ireland 




2 
3 
4 

A 


Germany 
England 
Russia 
Italy 


Germany 
England 

&* 


Germany 
England 
Scotland 
Canada' 


Germany 

England 

Nrotlaml 




I 
3 
3 
4 

a 


Italy 

Germany 

Ireland 

Russia 

Austria 


Oermany 

Ireland 

Italy 

Russia 

England 


Clermaiiy 
Ireland 
England 
Italy 

Russia 


Germany 

Ireland 

England 

Scotland 

Italy 


c— - 


i 


Germany 


Ireland 

I . r IKUMHJ 

Russia 

France 


Germany 
Ireland 

France 
Russia 


Germany 

Ireland 

Franos 
Scotland 




a 

o 
<> 

4 
4 


Inland 

England 
Italy 





1 
2 
3 
4 
6 


Germany 
Italy 

Ireland 

England 


Germany 
Ireland 

Italy 


Germany 

Ireland 

France 

England 


Germany 

Ireland 

France 


MlQMftpeUL 


1 
7 
a 
4 

8 


Sweden 
Herman y 
JNor**a> 

Canada 
Ireland 


Sweden 

Germany 

Norway 

Canada 

Ireland 


Sweden 
Germany 

Norway 

Ireland 
Canada ' 


Germany 

Ireland 
8weden 
Canada 
Norway 




1 
2 
3 
4 

6 


( lerrnany 
Ireland 
England 
Italy 


Germany 

Ireland 

England 


Germany 
Ireland 
England 
Canada' 


Oermany 

Ireland 

England 

Canada 


fi^sttto*-— •.--.-----...-.«..-.--- ... 


1 

a 

3 
4 
6 


Canada 

Germany 

England 

Norway 

Ireland 


Oermany 

Canada 

Ireland 

England 

Sweden 


Oermany 

Canada* 

Ireland 

England 

Sweden 


Ireland** 

Canada 
England 
Norway 


IndianApelia. 


1 


Germany 
Ireland 
England 
Ru-ssia 


Oermany 
Ireland 
England 
Canada 


Germany 
Ireland 
England 
Scotland 
Canada » 


Germany 
Ireland 
England 
Scotland 




a 

3 
4 

S 


Jersey City. 


1 

a 

3 
4 
6 


Ireland 

Germany 

Italy 

Russia 

Austria 


Ireland 

Oermany 

Italy 

Russia 

England 


Ireland 

Germany 

England 

Scotland 

Italy 


Ireland 

Germany 

England 

SootUnd 
Canada 




1 

a 

3 
4 

S 


Germany 

Italy 

Ireland 

Canada 

Russia 


Germany 

Ireland 

Canada 

England 

Russia 


Germany 

Ireland 
Canada ' 
England 


Germany 

Ireland 
England 
Canada 
Scotland 




1 


Germany 


Oermany 
Canada 

Ireland 


Oermany 

Ireland 

England 
Canada > 


Germany 




a 

3 
4 

S 


Canada 
England 

Sweden 


Ireland 
England 

Scotland 


Dcu tci*. .......... . . 


i 
3 
4 
5 


Oermany 

Ireland 

England 

Russia 

Sweden 


Germany 

Ireland 

England 

Can Ada 


Oermany 
Ireland 
England 
Canada » 


Ireland ' 
England 
Canada 
Scotland 



■ i^SJv:^i^^S XtaM> ** lM ° im todud * i to Au,tr, *• ° 6nnany ' • nd 
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Table 173. — Sbx and Selected Age Groups of tbb White Population, bt 
Nativitt and Parentage, for Divisions and Selected States: 1920 



DIVISION OR JfTATl AND 
8M AND AGE GROUP 



New Enolaxd 



All 



ages 1 

ToLtl 

Mule. 



Males to 100 fe- 
males 



Voting ago— 21 years an<l over:' 

Total 

Mala 

Female 



Major afft group* 

ChUdhood-CDder 15 yean: 

Total. 

Male 

Female 

Maturlty-15 to 59 years: 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Old age— 60 yews aud over: 

Total 

Male 

Female 



Age of iiiBiiraura fecundity: 

Males 20 to 50 years 

Females 15 to 44 y ears . _ 
Mules to 100 frraiiles 

Middu Atlantic 



I ages 

Tot 



Ofcil 

Male 

Female ., 

Males to 100 fe 



White 



7,316, on 
3.627,911 

:i, tm, m 

98.4 



4. 534, (128 
2,238,683 
2,295.945 



males 

Voting age— 31 years and over.' 



Male 

Femulo. 



ChIlrlhoo<l-Ullder IS yoars: 
Total 



Female 

Maturtty-15 to 5V 

Total 

Male 

Female.... 
Old age— 60 

Total 

Male. 
Female 



Age of maximum fecundity: 

Mules 20 to 50 years 

Females 15 to 44 years . . 
Male* to 100 females 



2, 085, 0112 
1,048,384 
1,036,708 

4.651.5M 
2, 258, W3 
2,292.011 

072,781 
316.030 
356, 145 



1,685. 140 
1. 734, 977 

97.1 



21. Ml. 840 
10,890. 488 
10, 751, 3S3 

10L3 



13, 027, 718 
fl, 5*0. 4(*i 
8.447, 222 



6, 502. 465 

3,27.\S72 
3,338,893 

13,479,731 
8,814, 703 
8,0S5,03B 

1,838.773 
787,307 
851,408 



5. 157,901 
J, 173,535 
99.7 



Native white 



Native 
parentage 



Foreign or 
mixed 

parentage 



2,803, 149 | 
1.388,983 
L 414, 180 

98.2 



L 715, 664 
841.957 
H73, 707 



823. 983 
4 10, 052 
407. ysi 

L 813, 090 
801.401 
811,509 

301,801 
108. 770 
ISO, 025 



577. 230 
ecu, 559 
95.6 



5,031.012 
4,788.808 
4,843,404 

98. 6 



5,472,931 
3,701,397 
2.771.534 



3, 127, 773 

1, S7R, tt18 
1, 549, 714 

5, 092, 490 

2. 824. 023 
3,888,473 

798.770 
379. 102 
419. 80* 



2, 0H0, 255 
2, 262, 780 
9L9 



2,642. 270 
1.293.212 
1.349,064 

95.9 



1, 1 13, 673 
530, 6H4 



1. 188.974 
590, 301 
592, 613 

1.307.906 
050, 748 
711, 167 

84,611 
39.708 
44.U03 



400, 107 
587, 242 
78.4 



7, 0*. 253 
3,484,314 

3,613,939 

98.4 



3, 077. 03 5 
1, 473, 124 
I. (KM, 911 



Foreign- 
txiru 
white 



Native while 



Native 
parent- 



1,870,654 
945,736 
924,918 

102.3 



1, 705. 291 
866.042 



72,135 
35, 1/71 
30. 1M 

1. 570. 619 
800,734 



226, 369 
108. 152 
118,217 



617, 753 
544, 170 

119.0 



4, 912, 575 

2,617,566 
2.295,009 

114.1 



4,477,752 
2, 400. 975 
2, 070, 777 



3, 200. NTH 
1,010,473 
1.590,406 

3, '109. 894 
1,740.692 

l. 869, m 

384,774 
131,980 
153,835 



1,226.348 
1, 495, 432 
82.0 



173,815 
87.341 
86,474 

4.177,341 
2. 250, 088 
1, 927,253 

856,229 
270, 200 
278,963 



1,851.298 
M1 ^8 



3S.3 
3.13 
38.3 



37.8 
37.6 
38. 1 



Foreign 
or 

mlied 
purent- 



36. 1 
35 6 
36.6 



24.6 
23.7 
25.4 



39.5 ! 
39.7 : 
39.3 i 

35.4 
3.5 5 
35. 4 

63.8 
53.3 
54.2 



34.3 
34.8 



44.5 
44.0 
45.0 



42 0 
41. 1 
43.0 



57.0 
56.9 
67.3 

30. 1 
29.1 
31.0 

12 0 
12 6 
12.6 



37.3 
33.8 



32. 8 
32 0 
33.0 



23 6 
22.4 
24.9 



48. 1 
48.2 
48.0 

42 2 

41.4 
43.0 

48. 7 
48 2 
40.3 



403 

43.7 



49.3 
49.2 
49.3 

36.8 
25 5 
28.0 

17.4 
10.8 
18 0 



23.8 
28.9 
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Table 178. — 8ex and Selected Age Ghoups ok the Whitx Population, bt 
Nativity and Pabjbntaqb, ros Divisions and Selected States: 1920 — Cod. 



DIVISION OB STATK AND 
UI AND AOE Q ROUP 



East North Central 



AU 



Total 

Mate 

Female , 

Males to 100 fc- 



Votinc »«e— 21 years and over: 1 
Female 



Major aft group* 



Childhood-Under IS : 

ToUl 

Mate 

Female 

-15 to 59 years: 



Male 

female 

Old age— 60 years and ovw: 



Mai*... 
Female. 



je of maximum fecundity: 

Male* 20 to 50 yram 

Fe males is to 44 yean... 
Males to 101) females 

West Nokth Centhal 



All 



ages: 1 

Total 

Mate 

Female , 

Males to 100 re- 



Voting age-21 3 

Mate 

Female. 



Childhood -Under 15 
TotaL. 



Female 

Matarlty-15 to 59 ; 

TotaL 

Mate 

Female 

Old atre— TO years and over; 

Total 

Mate 

Frmule 



White 



20, 938. 862 
10, 748. 04V 
10.1S0.S13 

105. S 



12.fi5a.481 

4, 672. 714 
(1, US2, 777 



A, 192, 107 
5, 182. 
3, 05% 187 

12, 961. 075 
rt,W7.62T, 
6,183,548 

1,778.727 
904. m 



5,012 933 
4, 854. 556 

10a 3 



12 225, S.X7 
6,298,744 
5,831.648 

106.1 



7.069,668 
X (194, 606 
3.375,063 



Native white 



Native 



11.790,370 
5.991,470 
5,79\8V4 

103.3 



6,356.539 
3, 247. gli 



4. 111,829 

2,083,020 
2,028,800 

6, 774. 783 



449,833 



Foreiirn or 



5. 926. 213 
2, 947. 239 
2,977.974 

99.0 



3, 330,377 
1.137, 755 
1. WO, 622 



ForeicD- 
horn 
while 



1,968.811 
994,211 
975.600 

8, 629. 872 
1.781,110 



2.527,080 
2, 676^549 



7 J76, 548 
STSIO, 07fl ! 
3 665,472 

108.9 



3, 759, 084 
1, 835, 563 
1.823,521 



Age of mniimum fecundity: 

Males 20 to NO y<?nr». , 

Females 15 to 44 years 

1 to 100 females 



3, 825, 836 
1,839,815 
1,886,021 

7,369,813 
3,800.274 

3, 569.538 

1, 012,881 
M3. 498 
468, 133 



2 77fi. en.-. 

2 814,701 
98.7 , 



2 844.295 
1, 442 787 
1,401,508 

4, 107, 281 
2 088, 558 
2,018.703 

510,694 
270,813 I 
239, 781 



1,1 '04. 7.59 
1, 650, 727 
9L2 



322, 728 

1,819,899 
1,432*B 



3, 377, 878 
1,704.046 

1,673,232 

I0L9 



2018,791 
1, 020. 370 
998,421 



946,028 
479.086 
466.942 

2,277,308 
1, 143. 588 
L 133. 615 

163. 754 
W1.936 
71.S18 



859.071 
919. 158 
93.8 



3, 223, 278 
1,809,334 
1.413.945 

128.0 



2 978, 575 
1.BH7. 728 
1,290.847 



Native white 



Native 
parent- 
age 



56.3 
55.7 
66.9 



50.2 
49.4 
3L1 



110,467 
55.688 
64,778 

2, 546, 420 



1, 165, 954 
745, 644 
156.4 



.871,981 
779,022 
582,938 

131.4 



1.291,784 
738,673 
553, 121 



35,513 
17.942 

17,571 

985,348 
568. 128 
417.231 

343,283 
191,749 
157, 534 



413,075 
244.816 
168.7 



664 

66 5 
08.8 

52 3 

61.8 
632 

60.1 
49.7 

sas 



50.4 
56.1 



61. 1 

sa 5 

61.8 



53 2 
52 4 
54.0 



74.1 
74.4 
74.3 

65.7 
.55.0 
58.6 

&a4 

49. 8 
51.1 



54 2 
58.6 



Foreign 

or 
mixed 
parent- 
age 



persona ol unknown age. 
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Tablb 178. — 8bx and Sblbctbd Aqb Groups or the White Population, bt 
Nativity and Pabr.ntage, fob Divisions and Selected State*: 1920 — Con. 



OB STATE AND 

AOS GROUP 




South Atlantic 

All ages. ' 

ToUl 

Male 

Female 

Mftles to 100 fe- 



Vottngage— 21 3 



I over: 1 



Mal«. 
Female. 



Under 15 years: 



Female., 

Maturity— 16 to SO years: 

To«. 

Mftte. 

Female 

Old age— 90 years and over: 

Total. 

Male 

Female.. .„ .... 



Aire of maiimam fecundity: 

Males 30 to SO years 

Females IS to ii years.. 
Males to 100 females.... 



South Ckntbal 



A 11 mrr? : ' 

Total. 



Female 

Malm to 100 fe- 



Votiogage— 21 years and oyer: 1 



angags— : 

° Male.. 
Female 



Major at* croupt 

Under IS years: 



Total.. 

Mate 

Female 
MatarUy— 14 to SB yeanf:"" 

Miie."~IIII"""! 

Female 

Old sire — flO years and orre: 

Total , 

Male 

Female. 



Age of maximum fecundity: 

Males 20 to 50 years 

Females 15 to « years... 
Male* h> 100 females 

1 Includes persona of unknown age. 
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Table 173. 
Nativity 



Aqe Groups of the White 

Sta< 



Population, bt 



White 



Native 



Foreign or 



Foreign - 
bam 
while 



Native white 



Native 
parent- 



Foreign 

or 
mixed 
parent- 



Worr Soitb Cewteal 



Tut.,1. 



Male 

Female 

Males to 100 fe- 



Votingage— 21 

Total. 

M:llr 

Female 



Chlldhood-lader 15 years: 

Total 

Male 

Female 

-14 to 59 years: 



tnrity- 
Tolal . 



Old 




e of maximum fecundity: 

Malm 30 to SO years 

Females 15 to 44 years. . 
Mate* to 100 females 



Mountain 

All ages: > 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Males to 100 fe- 



years and over: 



Maie" 



Chlldhood-Undw 15 
Total 

Male 

Female 

Maturity— 15 to 59 years: 

° Mate":"!""" 

Female 

Old age— 60 
Total 



Female. 



Age of maximum fecundity: 

Mates 20 to SO years 

Females 13 to 44 years. . . 
Males to 100 females 



8.115,757 
4,203.877 
3,011,850 

107.8 



4.154.043 
2,20X 003 
1,051,140 



0, 050, 7H5 
3,587,080 
X 371, 708 

106.4 



X 423, 881 

1.802,048 

1,621,833 



355,111 
341,408 

104.0 



372. 042 
102.434 
180,518 



4.W, :«3 
260,777 
108,556 

131.3 



357, 220 
208. 4.11 
148.780 



85.8 
85. 3 
88.2 



82.4 

■ 81.8 
83.1 



2,076,187 
1,511,408 
1,464.770 

4,655,369 
2,422,242 
2,233,127 

460,645 
260, XM 
200,301 



1, 775,500 
L 853, 070 
05.8 



3,212,800 
1.717,700 
1,495,100 

114.9 



1.815,867 
1,011.390 
804. 477 



1,069,780 
Ml, 630 
628,150 

1,935,666 
1,052.903 
882,763 

104.862 
113,958 
80,904 



794,164 

713.555 
11L3 



2,677,208 

i. m 

1,316.950 

3,808,558 
2.014.426 
1.884,133 

371, ns 

204. 887 
\M. 8Ns 



I.470.37S 



2.002.5O8 
I, 055, 895 
046,613 

111. 5 



1.010,072 
553,726 



774, 049 

519. 192 

103,201 
60.472 
42,729 



441.196 
431.806 
102.2 



241,294 
121.423 
119.871 

410,^15 
214.274 
204.841 

35,553 
19,058 
16, 496 



156,723 



757. 166 
390,441 
366,725 

106.3 



411.787 
216. 343 
195. HI 



145 

129,876 

465.040 
24a 917 
225,023 

28, 60S 
17,000 ' 
11,596 I 



180,896 
184,852 
07.8 I 



57.685 
29.7/7 
27.958 

337.696 
193, M2 
144, 1M 

62,317 
36,309 
26,008 



148,501 

106,773 
130. 1 



453. 225 
271.373 
181,852 

149.2 



394,008 
241,321 
152,687 



33,595 
17. 149 
16.446 

355,486 
216,938 
138,548 

63,056 
36.477 
26,579 



172,072 
98,897 
177.6 



9O0 
90.0 
89.9 

8X7 
8X2 
84.4 

70.2 
78.7 
79.7 



82 8 

85.4 



62.3 
6L5 
6X3 



5X6 
M.7 
56.7 



72 4 
714 

72.3 

57.6 
56.5 
58,8 

5X0 
5X 1 
52.8 



5X6 
6X5 



16 
84 

8.7 



9.0 
8.7 
0.S 



XI 
X0 
X2 

X0 
X8 

xa 

7.6 
7.3 
7.0 



X8 

X8 



2X6 

2X7 
24.6 



217 
21.4 
24.3 



34.5 
24.4 
24.6 

24.1 
22.0 
2X3 

14.7 
14.0 
113 



22.8 
25.0 
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Table 178. — S«x and Selected Aok Groups of the White Population, bt 
Nativitt and Parxntaob, fob Divisions and Selected States: 1020 — Cod. 



D1TWIOS OR STATI AND 
BEX AND AOS OKOCF 



Pacific 

Allagea: > 

Total 

Mala 

Female 

Mules to 100 fe- 



Voting 



Male. 
Female. 



Major ot< jroup$ 



Childhood-Under 15 

Total 

Male 

Female 



Maturity— 15 to 59 
Tot 



Total. 

Male 

Female ...... 

Old afce-HM) years uud over 

Total 

Male 

Female 



Age of maximum fecundity: 

Males 30 lo S<> ypurs 

Females 15 to 44 years 

Mules to 100 females 



All 



1 ace*: > 
Total. 




years and over: 



■15 

Total 

MbI* 

Female 

Maturity— 15 to 50 yean: 

Total 

Male 

Pom&l#. . 
Old see— 60 years and over: 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Age of mjirimiim feoindlty. 

Males 20 to 50 years 

Female* IS to 44 years. .. 
Mate to 100 females 

I 





Native white 




Native white 




White 


Native 
parentage 


Foreign or 

mixed 
parentage 


Foreign- 
white 


Native 
parent- 
age 


Foreign 

or 
nilied 
parent- 
age 


For- 
eign- 
born 
wuito 


6, 353,634 
2, HOT, 075 
2, 524.55V 


2, 887, 387 
1,493,398 
1,383,989 


1,432,379 
718,399 
713,980 


1, 033,863 
617, 278 
416,590 


53.0 
53.8 
55.3 


36.8 
25.4 
28.3 


10.3 
31.8 
16.6 


Uil 


107.1 


100.6 


148.2 








3,534.611 
1.90*. 894 
1, 01V, M7 


1,747,784 
916,854 
830,910 


837,334 
418,662 
41ft. .Wt2 


939,623 
5f», 178 
370,445 


49.6 
48.1 
5L8 


23.8 
23,0 
26.8 


38.7 
299 
22.9 


1,340,08 
0*2.7X3 
668,230 


853,000 
431,778 
421,383 


446,906 
22ft, 120 
220, 785 


49,038 
24,885 
24,153 


63.2 

63.2 
63.2 


33.1 
33.1 
33.1 


3.6 
3.6 
3.6 


3, 609, 193 
1,872, 193 
1,639, m 


1,778, 602 
' 924, 115 
854,487 


912,380 

453,088 
459,341 


818, 101 
496,020 
833,171 


60.7 
49,4 
52,3 


38.0 
24.2 
38. 1 


23.3 
26.4 

18 7 


481,340 
203, VT75 
217,365 


246,075 
130,428 
115,847 


71,603 
38,407 
33,195 


163,663 
95, 140 
08,523 


61.1 
49.4 
53.2 


14.0 
14.5 
16.8 


34,0 
36.0 
31.5 


1,430.081 
1,251,829 
113.4 


600,257 
668,517 
103. 3 


341.098 
366,330 
93. 4 


388,726 
318,092 
178.2 


48.6 
58.4 


XO 
29.2 

- ------ 


37.4 
17.4 


3,303,524 
1.HM.317 
1, 939, 207 


1,330,773 
601,525 
829,248 


1,406,317 
739, 473 
765.7M 


1,077.534 
533,319 
544,316 


83.4 
32.3 
32.4 


39.3 

80.1 
39.6 


28.3 
38. 6 
38. 1 


96.1 


95.6 


95.3 


98.0 








2, 378, 354 
1, 154. 369 
1,223.085 


740,761 
380,244 
389,517 


3m! 018 


988, 913 
401.107 
407,800 


31.6 
31.3 
31.8 


26.9 
26,2 
27.5 


41.6 
425 

40.7 


1,067,551 
53*, 496 
831,055 


368.099 
185, 8«2 
182. 237 


661,693 
331. S30 
329,864 


37.750 
18.795 
18.964 


34.5 
34.6 
34.3 


62.0 
61.9 
62.1 


3.5 
3.5 
3.6 


Z 405. 870 
1, 177, 789 
1,228,081 


708,695 
347.041 
341,654 


787,763 
376,677 
411,086 


909,413 
454,071 
455,341 


29.5 
29. 5 
29.4 


32.7 
32.0 
33.5 


37.8 
38.6 
37.1 


337,130 
148, 218 ' 
178,002 • 


152. 07 1 
67,405 
84.669 


45,408 
10,782 
24,621 


129, 643 
60.031 
69,612 


46,5 
45.5 
47.3 


13.9 
14.0 
18.8 


39.6 
4a 5 
38.9 


886,007 
930.542 
96.2 ■ 


253, 102 
270, 368 
SO. (5 


286,252 

To 


367,713 
323,141 
114.9 


28.6 
29,1 


29.9 
36.5 


4L6 
34.4 
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Table 173. — Sex and Selected Aqb Groups of the White Population, bt 
Nativity and Pahentaqe, fob Divisions and Selected States: 1920— Con. 



DtVUUOX Oft STATS AND 
III AKU AUK UKOIT 



KXMHf. 



All 



Total- 

Mult 

Female 

Malts to 100 lo- 



Voting 



Male.. 
Fouialo 



21 years and over;' 



Major tft group* 

Childhood-Coder 1& 

ToUl 

Mole 

Female 



Male 

Female 

Old aft*— GO years ami over. 



1 age 6 

ToUJ. 
Male... 
Female 



Age of maximum fecundity: 

Mains iJ toS0ye*rs 

Females IS to 44 yeara... 
Males to 100 feniiilei 



SKW TOEK 

lages:i 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Male* to 100 fe- 



Male 

Female 

Hajor a«e grmipt 

Childhood— C nder 15 years: 
Total 

M rje ........ — . — . 

Female_ 

Maturity- 15 to 50 year*: 
roMi. — «. . — .......... 

• * l»*B - ............... 

Female 

Ol-I ntw-flO years aod < 

MtiiV".""'. 
Female 



p of maximum fceundilv: 
Maltw 20 to 50 years ... 

Females i.s to 44 ynirs 

Males to 100 female.* 



MVMBKR 






Native white 




Native white 




White 


Native 


Foreign or 

mixed 


Foreign- 
born 
white 


Native 
|jiirent- 


Foreign 

or 
mixed 


For- 
eign - 
born 
whito 










agu 


parait- 
















392, 131 
301,849 


173. 553 
8tt.368 
87,1*5 


34^928 
119,599 

127,330 


173.499 
80,164 
87,335 


29. 3 
30.0 
38.9 


41.6 
40.9 
42.3 


39.3 
29.5 
28.9 


te.8 


98.1 

101,781 
49,559 
52,302 


93.9 


98.7 








361, ?»>2 

176. o;j 
iaj, ;<w 


103.155 
4N.196 
54. 7.19 


156,800 
78,118 
7K74S 


28.1 
341 
28. 1 


28.5 
27.5 
29.5 




48.4 
44.4 
42.4 


17L7B3 
85,8*4 

8ti,0W 


■ 
( 

54.142 

27.320 
26,822 


110,801 
.'A H3B 


6,840 
3.399 
3,441 


81.5 
31.9 
81.3 


64.5 
64. 1 
640 


4.0 
4.0 
4.0 


373,853 
184. OKI 
189,770 


99 293 

49] 750 
49.543 


129 474 
•i".61« 
07,888 


146.096 
72,715 
73,371 


mi- D 

27 0 
26.1 


XL a 
33.6 
35.8 


38.8 

£i 


4.\064 
22.234 
2S.840 


20.000 
9.23* 
10, 762 


6,607 
2.990 
3,017 


21,457 
9.996 
11. 461 


4L0 
41.6 
41.6 


13.7 

ia.5 

14.0 


44.0 

s: 


ISA. 049 
144.318 
94.8 


35,445 
"•ft 


43.184 
56.747 
76. 1 


67.430 
50.011 
114.8 


26.1 
26.0 


&: 


42.2 
34,7 


14 172, 027 
A. 0»1, 010 
5,001,017 


3, (VJ8, 2fi6 
1,831. 141 
1,847,125 


3,717,049 
1, 817. 294 
1,900,355 


4784113 
1.443,675 
1,343,637 


30.1 
35.8 
30.3 


•6.6 

35.8 
37.3 


37.4 
28.4 
26.4 




98. 6 


Q. r > 8 


107.4 








6, 361 34'* 

! 3, 177! 406 
3.183,943 


2. 141,648 

1.055, 138 
1,080,508 


1,691.206 
803,3*5 
887. 821 


1 

1,318,883 i 
1,209,614 


33.7 
33.2 
34. 1 


26.6 

25.3 
27.9 


<*v. « 
4LS 
38.0 


2,643,253 
1.434,412 
1.408.841 


1,143,985 
577, 655 
588,310 


1,590,638 
793, 170 


99,660 
.'0,299 
49, 361 


40 2 
40.3 
40.2 


50.3 
66.3 
60.3 


3.5 

as 

1.5 


(1.518. 358 
3.257,559 
3,260.796 


2,196.000 
1.080,732 
1. 100. 2fW 


1, 981. 739 
9*\«J5 
1. 023, 104 


2, 360, 619 

i, m 192 

1.138,427 


33.7 
33.4 
34.0 


30. 1 
38.8 

•1.4 


36.2 
37.8 


7W.0O4 
382.222 
416. 682 


322.087 
152. 770 
109,387 


154.088 
71.422 
S3. 264 


333,181 
158.030 
104. 151 


4a 3 

40. 0 

4a 6 


19.4 

18.7 

sao 


403 
41.3 
39.4 


4483.319 
Z. '.22, 447 
9*4 


808,fl92 
878,074 
92.0 


087. 069 
814,337 
81.9 


1,006.458 
829.440 
121.3 1 


336 




36.9 
333 
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Table 173. — 8bx an© Selected Age Groups of the White Population, bt 
Nativitt and Pabxntaoe, fob Divibionb and Sblected States: 1920 — Con. 









Will 14! 


Native white 


Foreign- 
barn 
white 


Native white 


For- 

born 
white 




nauvB 
parentage 


IT, ir*> ' IT" nr 

mixed 

nnninT aero 


parent* 
age 


jp u reign 

or 
mlxod 
parent- 
age 


ILLINOIS 
















All ages:> 

Total 


fl,»9. 333 


3, 066, 583 


2,025,819 


1,308,051 


48. 7 


32. 2 


193 


Male. . ... 


.3.207,773 


1,652,087 


008,422 


057,264 


48.4 


31.1 


20.5 


Female 

Males to 100 fe- 




1, 614, 476 


1,027,397 




49.0 


33.2 


17 B 

If. 9 




103.8 


102.6 


07.3 


119.6 








Votlng age— 21 ywirs and over: 1 








8,812,005 


1. 619, in 


1,075,300 


1,117,938 


42. 5 


28. 2 


29.3 


Mate 


1,968,110 


822, 102 


622, 217 


618,707 


42. 0 


26. 7 


3L8 


Female 


1.854, 489 


797,875 


662, 983 


604,131 


43. 0 


29. 8 


37.3 


Major agt froajn 
ChlMbood-Under IS years: 


















1,867,703 1 


1,097,065 


722, 850 


87,848 


59. 1 


38.9 


3.0 


Male 


938, 835 


555, 525 


364, 350 


18,960 


60. 2 


38.8 


3.0 


Female 


WJ O, V4t> 


641,640 


868,600 


IN KXK 


690 


89.0 


A. A 


Maturity— 18 to 69 years: 


















A, WHO, JKXJ 


1,766,187 


1, 219, 782 


961 396 


44.4 


3a 8 






2,023,108 j 


888,349 


603,060 


6ti, em 


43. 9 


29.3 


26.8 




1.033,257 


866,838 


636, 722 


439.897 


44.8 


32.4 


22.7 


Old age— fiO years mid over: 






.i 










47G.783 


209, 011 


81, 990 


186,783 


43. 8 


17. 2 


39.0 


Male 


lit OlA 
411, UIO 


105, 240 


40, 449 


V\ SSt 


48.7 


16. 8 


•Mj ft 




■Zt", 7ft? 


103,771 


41,611 




44.0 


17.0 




Age of maximum fecundity: 
















Males 20 to SO years 


1,52a, 865 


650,004 


439,784 


434,127 


42. 7 


28, 9 


38.6 


Females 15 to 44 years.... 
to 100 foui files 


10O7 


706,004 
92. 1 


503, 429 
87. 3 


304, 368 
142 ft 


46. 6 


33. 3 


M 1 


wiacoNsw 
ADsfp. ; 


1 

2,616,938 


1,054,694 


1, 103,110 


460,138 


40. 3 


42. 1 


17.0 


Male. 


1,348, 522 


535,939 


553,848 


268,740 


39.7 


41.1 


19 3 


Female 


1 QfH 416 


618, 765 


648,273 


' 


4a 9 


43.2 


is a 


Males to 100 fe- 


















108.3 


103.3 


101. 0 


138.6 








Voti ng asre — 21 years aad over:" 










i Kifi cm 


417, 093 


067,289 


in, ovl 


37.6 


43.9 


AO. O 


Meie.7."".:::::'.:::::." 


795,265 


214,387 


335,167 


245,711 


37.0 


42. 1 


30.9 




723,708 


202,706 


332,122 




28.0 


45.9 


26.1 


Major aje ffroupt 
















Childhood— Under 16 years: 
















Total 


817,286 


601.499 


804.258 


11,638 


61.4 


37.3 


1.4 


Male. 


413, 401 


258,877 


163, 004 


6,920 


6L4 


37.2 


L4 


Female 


403,794 


247,832 


160,564 


5,008 


6L8 


87.3 


1.4 


Maturity-16 to » years: 


1,674,090 


608,118 


742.641 


323,831 


32.3 


47.3 


30.6- 


Female 


819, 194 


258,370 


372,025 


186,799 


31.7 


46.6 


23.8 


757, 898 


249,748 


370,616 


187,633 


33.0 


48.0 


191. 


Old ape -00 years and over: 














222,78* 


43,336 


54,868 


134,733 


196 


316 


66.0 




117,078 


22,623 


27.813 


00,640 
58,092 


198 


23 . H 


66.9 




106,600 


20,713 


26,856 


190 


25.4 


66.0 


Age of minimum fecundity: 
















Males 20 to SO years 


696,734 


183,040 


277, 520 


136,158 


897 


40.6 


32.7 


Females IS to 44 years 

Males to 100 females 






"MS 




87.2 


494 


13.6 


' Includes person* of unknov 
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Table 178.— Six aw© 
Nativitt and Parentage, 



Aoe (Ihoups or the White 
Divisions and Selected States 



OR STAT* AND 




Male 

Female., 

Males to 100 ff- 



Voting age -21 years and over: 
° Male 



Major aje froupi 
CriiMbood -Under 15 y«»r*. 
^Male 



Matur1ty-15to 59 




Age of maximum fecundity: 

Melee 20 to 90 year* 

Femalne 15 to 44 years . . 
Mal«to 100 females... . 



ARIZONA 

All aane:> 



T^otal 

Male 

Female 

Malea to 100 fc- 



Voting age— 21 years and over: 

Meie'..'.."!*"".*"" 
Fe nuile 



Mafnr age group* 



Chlldhoocl-l'nder 15 
Totul 

Male 

Female 

M3t.irity-lftto» 



Female 

Old «R»^— <» yuars and over 

Total 

Male 

Female 



Age of minimum fecundity: 



M 3i '0.10 year* 




MUMBK* 



Native white 



Native 



639,964 
33*4, OBI 
301.923 

1110 



310.392 
170, 197 
143,22 



307, DBA 

■ass 

10X7 



77, 101 
42.011 
35.090 



218,793 
126,394 

122, aw 
147,279 
ias'337 

32, 020 

1R, 928 

i:i,700 



141.297 



291,449 
159.345 
132. 104 

120. ft 



164,629 
94,909 
IW, 720 



96,(462 
4^,265 
47, 597 

179,788 
100,(494 
78,894 

13,878 
8,471 
.',,407 



79. 548 
6ft. 41(4 
ll«. 8 



108,097 
55, 246 
52,(441 

92,990 
4R.803 
43.(4147 

8,300 
3.732 
2.688 



34.344 
"£5 



151, 14S 
82.435 

68,710 

mo 



■42, Ml 
47, 402 
3:., 4,49 



52. 607 
26. 837 

25,770 

90,443 

7,443 
4,636 

2,807 



38,908 
33, 730 
1164 



Foreign or 



300,485 

164,811 
146,174 



121.244 
64,113 
57. 131 



136,488 
69,028 
67,430 

1 Mi, 389 
82.B41 

77.148 

3.B74 
2,367 
1.507 



60,402 



(52.205 
32,243 
29, ><52 

107.7 



26,816 
13.925 
11.890 



30,476 
15,350 
16, 186 

30,012 
15,792 
14.220 

1.867 
1,083 



11.S09 
12.100 

97. li 



Forelgn- 

(10m 



131.503 
75,386 
68,117 

134.8 



131,047 
70,043 
51,004 



4,2X4 
2.120 
2, 11)4 

104,600 
60,298 
44,302 

22,455 
12,830 
9,625 



45,541 
29,077 
156,6 



7R.099 
44.657 
33, 442 

133,5 



55,1/73 
33,682 
22,391 



ma cbmt 



13,77V 
7.078 
8,701 

59,333 
34, 658 

24,075 

4,788 

2,752 
2,016 



28,831 
20,598 j 
140.0 



Native white 



Native 
parent- 



32.5 
32.0 
33.0 



24.1 

23.8 
24.5 



43.4 

43. 7 
43.3 

25 9 
2.5.4 
26.5 

10.3 

19.7 
ia.7 



25.0 
27.8 



51.9 
81.7 
52.0 



50.3 
49.9 
50.8 



64.3 
54.5 
64. 1 

60.3 

5a 0 
6a 7 

53.6 

64.7 
51.9 



HI 



Foreign 
or 

mlw 
porent- 



47.0 
46.8 
4A4 



38.0 
38.4 
39.9 



64.8 
64.6 

(XI 

44.8 
43.2 
46.7 

1L9 
IX 5 
11.0 



4X7 
5L 1 



21.3 
A1.2 
2Z7 



15.7 
14.7 
17.1 



31.5 
31.2 
31.8 

18.7 
15.7 
18.0 

IX t 
118 

ia8 



14.8 
1X2 



For- 

1* lan- 
tern 



2a 5 
22.3 



37.9 

38.8 
36.8 



LT 
L7 

2X3 

31.4 
28.8 

8X8 

87.8 
7X3 



3X2 
21.1 



34.0 

35.4 
32.1 



112 
14.4 
14.1 

33.0 

as 

344 

3X5 
37.3 



3X2 
31.0 
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Table 174. — Sex and Selected Age Groups or the White Population, 
bt Nativity and Parentage, for Different Classes of Cities: 1920 



class or crrr, mti, and 
agb oaoup 



or 

All ices: > 

Total 

Male 

Malesloioofa^ 
males 

Voting age— 21 years and over:' 

Total 

Male ....... 

Female .......... 

Major Oft group* 

Chlldhood-Under 15 years. 
Total, 

-18 

Ti 

Male 

Female 

Old age— 60 years and over: 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Age erf maximum fecundity: 

Malee 20 to SO yean 

Female* is to 44 years - . . 
Males to 100 females 

ernes or wo,ooo to 230,000 

All ages . 1 

Total 

Mala 

Female 

Male* to 100 fe- 
males. 

Voting age— 21 years and over:' 

Total. 

Male . 
Female 

-Under 16 yean 

Total. 
M 
F« 

Maturity— 15 to 
TotaL... 
Male 

Old 



Age of maximum fecundity: 

Males 20 to SO years 

Female* IS to 44 yean.. 
I to 100 f 





Native white 




Native white 




Whit* 


parentage 


Foreign or 


born white 


Native 

par- 
entage 


Foreign 

or 
mixed 


For- 
eign- 
born 
white 


















par- 
entage 




19. 772, 818 
9,935,014 
9,837,804 


■ 8,857,961 
1 8, 414, 683 
3,443,278 


7,508,285 
3,652,089 
8,866, 196 


6,406.573 
2,868,242 
3.538,330 


34.7 
34.4 
35.0 


38.0 
36.8 
39.3 


27.3 
28.9 
25.8 


101.0 


90.2 


917 


113.0 






MMIM 


12, 580, 677 
6, 34*. 828 
8,303,849 


3.973,080 
1,981,273 
1.981,816 


3,660,408 
1,738,639 
1. 821. 779 


4,937,180 
2,636,826 
1290,254 


SI. 7 
31.2 
32.1 


29.1 
27.2 
31.0 


89.3 
41.5 
36,0 


6,349,528 
2.(189,855 
2.658,673 


1 2,163,312 
1 1,086,735 
1 1, 076, 577 


2,994.842 
1,606.978 
1,487,863 


101,374 
96,141 
85, 233 


40 4 

4a 4 
4a 5 


56.0 
56.0 
58.9 


8.6 
3.6 
3.6 


13, 106,682 
6! 489 483 


4.293,039 
2, 139, 120 
2.153,919 


4,246, <*i 
IS 176 


4,565,945 
2,461,557 
3,114.388 


32.8 
32.3 
33,2 


31 4 
30.6 
34.3 


34.8 

37.1 
3X6 


1,283,124 
607,115 
676,009 


878,783 
173,7M 


as 

145,099 


641.713 
816.806 
835.907 


29.5 
28.6 
30.3 


20.5 
19.4 

21.5 


8O0 

52.0 
48.2 


5,168.630 
6,130,648 

Too. 9 

5,890,110 
2,965,995 
2,943,134 


1,669,077 
1,784,697 
93.5 

2.994,430 
1, 493, 377 
1,801,063 


1,496,108 
1.806,216 
82.9 

1,786,359 
862,547 
913,812 


1003,364 
1,530,835 
13tt 9 


32.3 
84.9 


28.9 
35.3 


ss 


1, 138,330 
610,071 
638,259 


6a 8 
sas 

6L0 


29- B 
38.8 
31.0 


19.3 
306 

17.9 


100.4 


99.5 


93.3 


116.6 








4, i lO, UDo 

1,877,271 
1. 837, 787 


1,785,281 
896,168 
889,113 


896,078 
431,677 
474,401 


1 031 MM 

559,426 
474.373 


48. 1 
47.7 
48.4 


24. 1 
22.6 
25.8 


27 8 
39.8 
25.8 


1, 5O7.30B 
799.486 
707. 812 


885,025 
443,142 
441.883 


666,169 
333,165 
333,004 


46.104 

2i2 


55.4 
55.4 
65.4 


41.7 
41.7 
4L7 


19 
X9 
X9 


3,887,608 
1,960,979 
1,926,689 


1,814.908 
900,449 
964.457 


1,030,826 
487,669 
543,167 


941,936 
613,871 
439,066 


49.8 
49.0 
49.6 


36.5 
34.9 
38.2 


212 
26.2 
3X3 


379.404 
173,536 
206.869 


161,744 
6*. 920 
92,834 


68,641 
31,361 
37,390 


149,019 
73,264 

75,755 


4X6 

39.7 
45. 1 


18.1 
18.1 

iai 


39.3 
4X3 
3&8 


1.524,813 


747, 168 


380,896 
436.6, 


417.249 
303,110 
137.7 


49.0 


s? 


37.4 
1X9 
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Table 174. — Ssx and Selected Aob Groups op the White Popclatiow, 
bt Nativity and Parentage, fob Different Clabber op Cities: 1920 — 
Continued 



Or OTT, SEX, AND 

oeolt 



or mjooo to 

Total 

Male 

Female 

to 100 



Xl'MRFR 



PKU CENT 



Satire white 



Native 
l>!irent:iKi' 



ToUl 



tal 



Major age groups 
Childhood— Under 15 years: 



Maturtty-lStoM 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Old ugi — «l 
Total... 



e of maximum fecundity : 
Mules 30 to 50ye>irs. ... 
Females IMo 44 



t or vsoo to 

lar«:> 

ToUl 

Male 



Male* to 100 f<y 

male* 

Voting age— 31 peart and orer:« 

Total... 



Male .. 
Female . 



Major ag< groups 

Childhood— Under 15 years: 

Total 

Mate 

Pemale 

-15 to I 



turlty-1 
Total... 



M ate 

Pemale 

Old nre -to years and ovrr: 

Total 

Male 

Pemale 



of mnThmim fecundity: 

Males an to 5o yuan 

Females 1.1 to 44 years . 
M ill.-? to 100 females 



9. 594, 234 
4. H03, 340 
4, 79a 888 

100.3 



5.995.971 
3. 023. 3S1 
2.97X690 



X 661. 805 
1. 329. 092 
1,322,713 

6,216,384 
3. 125,999 
3. 090, 385 

708,383 



2 405, 413 



15.353,913 
7, 679, 272 
7,074,041 

ioai 



9. 283, 344 
4, MH, 0*1 
4.599,318 



4,515,834 
2,203,831 
2,251,880 

9, 510,729 
4,771,800 
4,745,429 

1,295,824 
628,093 
067,531 



3.571.090 
3. Ml, 101 

90. 8 



5, 102, 250 
2, 532, 350 

2,560,900 
98.5 



3. 010, (188 
1. 498,678 
1,512,010 



1.539.237 
771, 007 
76*. ZM 

3. 192.524 
1.58ft. 086 
1 , WX", 438 

356,365 
166,231 
191. 134 



1.212.425 
1.298,901 
93.3 



9. 6<>2, 088 
4. 750, 055 
4. 852, 033 



97.9 



5. 464, 7.'* 
2.703,817 
2.7*1,942 



3,071,301 

1, 539,443 
1,531,858 

5,739,715 

2. 832. Wl 
2,907.024 

771. 155 
365. 811 



2,101,423 
2,319.690 

9a e 



Foreirn- 
Fnreign or bora white 

mixed 
parentage 



2, 745. 385 
1,327,850 
1,417,685 

93. 7 



1,395.728 
058, 988 
738,740 



1, (HI. 427 
623,718 
518, "Oil 

1,581.994 
749,103 
832.891 

120.815 
55. 480 
55, 336 



548,316 
600.309 

83.0 



3. ISO. 343 
1.790.280 
1,89ft. 063 

94.4 



1.912. in 

WW. 983 
1,003, 180 



1.358,587 
681.357 
677,230 

2. 131.745 
1.015.490 
1.116,255 

194.000 
92,428 
101.583 



729. ! 19 
87a 527 
83.8 



Native white 



Native 

par- 
entage 



1,740.599 
943.140 
800,453 

117.4 



867,715 
721.840 



71, 141 
35, 367 
35,774 

1,441,860 
790,810 
651.056 

231,205 
115,288 
115,919 



544.077 



2,005,482 
1, 138.937 
926,545 

122.9 



1.886,422 

1.061.236 
H35, 190 



85. 530 
43.031 
42.905 

1,845,209 
923. 119 
722,160 

330,400 
17A 056 
160. 404 



74a 618 
500. 044 
148. I 



For* 

Foreign elgn- 



or 



par- 



53.2 
517 
53.6 



sa 2 

40.6 
50.9 



58.0 
58.0 
68,1 

5L4 

sa7 

6X0 

608 
49.2 

51.3 



SO- 4 
53.fi 



02.5 
61.9 
63.2 



59.0 
58.0 
00 0 



OS . 0 
OS. 0 
08,0 

603 
59 4 
61.8 

59.5 
58.2 
m. s 



58. 8 
02 9 



born 
whins 



28.0 
27.6 
29.6 



23.3 
21.7 
24.9 



39.3 
39.3 
39.2 

26.4 

24.0 
27.0 

17.1 
166 

17.5 



22.8 
27.2 



24.0 
23.3 
24.7 



30.fi 
19.5 
21.8 



30. 1 
30. 1 

sai 

224 

21.3 
23.5 

16.0 
14.7 
15.2 



20 4 

23.0 



18.2 

19.6 

16.8 



20.5 
28,7 
24.3 



2.7 
17 
27 

23.2 
25.3 
21.1 

1X6 
34.3 
SLI 



26.8 
19.2 



13.5 
14.8 
111 



20.4 
22 5 
18.2 



L9 
1.9 
L9 

17.3 
19.3 
15.2 

26.5 
27.1 
24.0 



20. 7 
13. 6 
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Table 175. — Ssx Distribution, Median Age. and Males to 100 Females 
of White Population, bt Nativity and Parentage, for 25 Principal 
1920 



New \ ork 

Cblcaeo. 

Philadelphia. . 

Detroit 

Cleveland 



St. Louis.... 

Boston 

Baltimore... 
ritt>nurgn. . 
Los Angeles. 



Buffalo 

Ran Francisco . 
Milwaukee... 
Washington... 
Newark.. 



Cincinnati 

Now Orleans. 



Minneapolis. 
Kansas City, 



Native white 



Total 



5,459.463 
2,589, 109 
I.Usfi, 180 
U52.065 
702,026 

702, R15 
730,485 
625, 130 
550,281 
54t>, SC4 

502,042 
■1*1,022 
454,824 
328, MO 
397,223 

371,007 
286, 916 
376,365 
233,517 



Male 



Indianapolis 279,411 



Jersey City 
Rot-heater 
Portlaud, 
Denver... 



280,006 
294,088 
252,961 
249,644 



2,723,217 
1,311,243 
839,296 
515,988 
394,337 

147,666 
369.403 
308,324 
276,025 
268,231 

250,973 
2«l,88o 
227,310 
152.031 
200,348 

170,144 
141,700 
186,862 
146,741 
159,279 

138,362 
146,220 
144, 689 
128,430 
138,221 



Female 



2,736,246 
1,277,926 
848,884 
436, 076 
367,688 

364,960 
371,082 
316,806 
274.236 
278,633 

251, 069 
228.137 
227, 514 
174,829 
196,875 

191,953 
144,126 
188, 513 
146,776 
143,301 

141,049 
143,780 
149,400 
124,531 
121,423 



Native parentage 



Total 



1, 164, 8*4 
642,871 
698,782 
313,997 
212, 247 

359,482 

181,811 
378.380 
216.530 
294, 4i8 

106,186 
167,179 
130,845 
239,488 
113,413 

208,605 
190,641 
133,178 
20U, 134 
139. 701 

219,297 
87,083 
111,976 
136, 216 
144,678 



Male 



675, 847 
322,922 
344,382 
170,624 
107,00 

178,476 
89,888 
185, 737 
107,263 
142, 121 

82,313 
88,737 
65, 054 
109,872 
56,466 

101.319 
94, 570 
66,416 

^XB 

108,588 
44,007 
54.847 
67,180 
75,228 



Female 



5KS.987 
319,949 
354.400 
143,373 
104,664 

181.007 
91, 913 
192, 643 
109, Z77 
162,337 

82,822 
78,442 
55,791 
129, 616 
56,948 

105,286 
96,071 
66,762 

106,333 
Gtt, M j2$ 

110,709 
43,076 
67, 129 
89, 036 
09,449 



Males 
to 100 
fo- 



97.8 

100.9 

97. 2 
119.0 
103.0 

98.8 
U7. 8 
96.4 

98.1 
93.3 

99.4 

113. I 
98.9 
M.8 
99. 2 

98.2 
98.4 
99.5 
9*6 
104.3 

08. 1 
102.2 
96.0 
87.8 
106.3 
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Tab lb 175. — 8bx Distribution, Median Age, and Males to 100 Females 
or White Population, by Nativitt and Parentage, for 25 Principal 
Cities: 1920— Continued 



N™ York.... 

CulcutfO 

Philadelphia . 

I*lroit 

Cleveland.... 



St. Louis 
Hoe ton 
Baltimore 




Buflaio 

Ban Franofeoo... 

Milwaukee 

Washington 

Newark 



Indianapolis 
Jerwy City. 
Rochester. 
Portland, 

Denw... 



Native , 



Foreign ur mlicd t>urtutat:e 



Total 


Male 




Males 
to 100 

fe- 
male 


Total 


Male 


Female 


MaIm 

to 100 

fe- 
male 


2.309,083 
1,140,810 
601, 471 
348,771 
310,341 


1,137,380 
556,557 
289,306 

i76.ro 
15a, 5« 


1.176,802 
584,250 
302,075 
173,801 
166,073 


95.9 
95.3 
05.8 
102.2 
08.0 


1,001,647 
805,482 
307,037 
289,307 
390,538 


1,020,000 
431,764 
205,518 
160,095 
133,076 


071,467 
373,718 
192,400 
120,202 
100,463 [ 


106.0 
116.5 
106.8 
140. 7 
125.0 


230,804 

300,755 
1«W 


113,034 
151,736 
78,553 

GO, UXi 


1 

136,970 
168,020 
84.286 

'SS 


88. 9 
96.0 
93. 2 
W.O 
88.6 


103,239 
238,919 
S3, 911 

130,2m 
113,067 


66,266 

117,770 
44.034 
65 367 
60,188 


46,973 

131,140 
30,877 
64,800 
61,860 


110.8 

07.3 

na4 

110.1 
116.0 


215,377 


103,013 


111.406 


03.3 


131, 530 


64.748 


66,783 
67,282 
40,365 
13,400 
66,080 


114.0 


183,043 
313,011 
!*,824 
156,807 


80,230 
101,663 
27,017 
HI, 000 


08, 413 
113,3.'^ 
31,807 
84, MS 


05. 5 
ML 4 
M.0 
06.9 


140, 300 
110,068 
38,548 
117,003 


83,918 
00,703 
16, 143 
6L014 


144.8 
123.0 
11X0 
11X4 


131, m 
m,va 

196, 155 
57.083 

a&.ow 


56,033 
31, 723 
72.034 
27.563 
44,167 


65,632 
37,500 
83,121 
29.500 
44,837 


85.4 
84.5 
86.7 
93. 4 
08.6 


42,837 
25,992 
88,033 
27, 320 
73,878 


31,709 
16,407 
48,402 
15,377 
43,770 


21,036 
10,406 
39,630 
11, 943 
30,006 


10X0 

147.7 
13X1 
128.8 
145. 6 


43,136 
136,048 
110. 703 

tw,ai 

67,340 


30,416 
62,010 
52, AS0 
33. 80fi 
32,086 


33.741 
64.935 
57.042 
35,725 
35.250 


S6.B 
95.5 
01.3 
94.9 
0L1 


16,068 
76,081 
71,331 
47, 114 
37,620 


0,380 
40,212 
36,902 
27,344 
20.896 


36,' 760 
34,330 1 
19,770 
18.730 


13X3 
11X4 
107.8 
1JS.3 
134.0 
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Table 175.— Sex Distribution, Median Aoe, and Males to 100 Females 
of White Population, by Nativity and Parentage, for 25 Principal 
Cities: 1920— Continued 



cut 


i 

WblU 


Native 
Native parentage 


white 

Foreign or mixed 


Foreign-bora 
white 




Total 


Male 


Fe- 
imilii 


1 

[''jtal 

| | 


Male 


Fe- 
male 


Total 


Mule 


Fe- 
male 


Total 


Male 


Fa- 
main 




29.7 


, 27.2 


20.2 


. 23.0 


2X8 


2X2 


1X2 


1X6 


1X8 


37.2 | 


37.7 


39 6 


f>hi1aiT*lrttiti» 


27.3 


1 28.1 


29.6 


1 22.9 


213 


22.5 


1X2 


1X6 


1X8 


39.0 


39. 1 


38,9 


27. a 


; w.e 


27.4 


25.4 


25.2 


25.5 


1X8 


1X1 


3X4 


3X7 


38.7 


38.7 




2&7 


; 27.8 


25.6 


24.2 


25.0 


23. 1 


1X6 


1X7 


1X4 


34.9 


34.9 


34.9 




26.5 


' 27.4 


25.0 


24. 1 


24.7 


2X0 


IX 1 


1X7 


1X6 


36.7 


36.9 


36.4 


Bt. Louis 


29.0 


20.4 


28.7 


23.3 


2X5 


2X1 


3X4 


31.7 


3X0 


44.4 


4X3 


44.6 


Beaton 


28.4 


28.3 


28.4 


26.3 


20.1 


26.4 


1X3 


17.8 


1X8 


39.5 


39.4 


38.7 


I'iitsUii k)< 


27.3 


27.1 


27.4 


25.0 


24.7 


25.2 


215 


2X0 


2X4 


4(1 5 


4tt3 


4X8 


20.5 


26.9 


26.0 


23. 1 


23 2 


23. 1 


1X9 


1X1 


2X7 


39.6 


39.7 


39.6 


32.0 : 


33.0 


32.7 


31.0 


3L6 


31.7 


2X2 


27.0 


2X7 


3X7 


3X7 


39.8 


BufTalo 


27.3 


27.8 


26.9 


2X0 


2X1 


2X8 


22.0 


21.4 


2X5 


4ft 2 


39.9 


40 5 




3L0 


32.0 


3a 7 


26.3 


20.7 


25.9 


2X 1 


2X1 


2X 1 


4X0 


4X0 


4X7 




27.0 


27.5 


26 5 


17.9 1 


17.8 


IX 1 


24.5 


2X9 


24.9 


4X3 


4L4 


4X6 




29.0 


28.6 


29.6 


28.2 1 


28,0 


2S. 2 


29.9 


29. 0 


3ft 8 


4X1 1 


39.9 


4X8 


Newark 


20.1 


2fl.fi 


2X0 


24. 1 


24.1 


34.0 


1X2 


1X7 


1X7 


37.0 


37.8 


37.3 


Cincinnati 


3a 4 


sa i 


347 


2X7 


2X7 


23.8 


37.5 


3X 1 


3X7 


4X4 


4X6 


50 3 




26.5 


26- 3 


20.7 


2X3 


2X2 


2X4 


3X4 


35 0 


37.8 


4X5 


4X7 


4X7 


Kansas City, Mo 


2X3 


29.2 


27.0 


23.9 


24.1 


2X1 


24.5 


24. 1 


24. S 


41.8 


4L5 


4X3 


29.8 


sa s 


29.1 


28.3 


28.9 


27.7 


2X7 


30.0 


29.5 


41.1 


41.1 


4L1 


3tt 8 


| 3X3 


29.3 


28.3 


29.3 


27.2 


2X7 


2X2 


2X3 


39.2 


3X9 


3X8 




29.4 


29.9 


29.1 


27.2 


27.4 


27.0 


3X1 


34.7 


35. 3 


4X1 


44.1 


45 9 


25.7 


! 29 2 


•js.% 


2a 3 


2a9 


2X1 


1X1 


1X6 


1X0 


39.2 


39 1 


39 2 


Rochester 


28.9 


28. 7 


28.6 


2X2 


28.2 


25.3 


2X4 


22.3 


24.3 


3*9 


38.3 


38.9 




30 8 


3L9 


29.4 


28. 1 


29.0 


27.3 


29.9 


29.7 


36.5 


4L3 


4L4 


4L1 


Denver 


30.9 


3L4 


3a o 


2,4 


2X1 


27.6 


218 


3X7 


26.9 


45 0 


4X. 


4X3 
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Table 176. — Distribution bt Age Periods and Sex ton Selected Groups 

Areas: 

JTbe areas covered Include New York City, Chicago, Detroit, and Boston, 



AGE AND SET 



Total 



Kneli.mt. 
Scotland, 

and 
Wales 
(English 

and 



Ireland 
(Knjttish 
and 
Celtic) 



(\ina<l 
(Knttllih 

and 
Celtic) 



C 'urmila 
(French) 



(Swedish) 



2 
3 
4 

5 
fi 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 

12 
13 
M 

15 



IT 
18 
1S» 

at 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 



ai 

32 
33 
34 
35 

:wi 

37 



40 
41 
42 

43 

44 

45 



Doth sexes, number. 



Under 5 years 

5 to 9 years 

10 to 14 years 

IS to 19 years 

30 to 34 yean 

26 to 28 years 

30 to 34 years 

35 to 30 years 

40 to 44 yearn 

45 to 49 years 

SO to 54 years 

55 to 49 years 

00 years and over. 



Percent 



Under 5 ; 

5 to 9 years 

10 to 14 years. 

IS to 19 years 

30 to 34 years 

26 to 29 years 

30 to 34 years 

3S to 3D yi-ars.. 

40 to 44 years 

45 to 49 years 

SO to 54 yean. 

65 to 59 years 

00 years and over 



Under 5 years 

5 to 9 years 

10 to 14 years 

15 to 19 years 

30 to 34 years , 

25 to 39 years 

30 to 34 years 

35 to 39 years 

40 to 44 years 

45 to 49 years , 

50 to 54 years , 

55 to 59 years 

00 years and over. 
Ago unknown 



Males, per cent. 



4.5 

47 Under 5 years 

48 5 to » years 

49 10 to 14 years 

80 15 to 19 years 

81 20 to 34 years 

52 25 to 29 years 

53 30 to 34 years 

54 35 to 39 years 

55 40 to 44 years 

50 45 to 49 years 

57 50 to 54 years 

59 55 to 69 years 

60 CO years and over. 
00 Age unknown.... 

• The figures used lor 



3, "OA, 190 



8.994 
38,922 
85,001 
154,402 
278,003 
416,288 
450,730 
471.000 
:typ, im 
350,008 
318.781 
340,305 
491,052 
5,013 



100. 0 



220. '207 



350,074 



175,204 



4.'., 037 



141. Wl 



0.2 
1. 1 
2.3 
4.2 
7.5 
11.2 
12.3 
12.7 
10.5 
9.4 
8.0 
0.5 
13.3 
O I 



1.031,028 



4,534 
19,550 
43,121 
74.052 
123, 804 
210.047 
349.344 
200,306 
209,980 
190,309 
169.405 
127,085 
240,033 
2.920 



100.0 



577 
2.210 
0.257 
9,308 
10.984 
10,083 
2X834 
27,087 
23, 501 
21,839 
23,051 
17,305 
38,323 



100.0 



334 
738 
1,351 
2. HIM 
12,442 
31,211 
36,895 
40, 176 
42,221 
45,207 
42,035 
29, 185 
05,408 



100. 0 



0-3 
1.0 
18 
4.3 
AO 
7.3 
10.4 
12.0 
10.7 
9.9 
10.6 
7.9 
17.4 
0-1 



0.1 
0.2 
a 4 
07 
3.6 
8.8 
10.3 
1X9 
11.8 
12.7 
12.0 
8.2 
18 3 
a 1 



113,345 



151,460 



02 

1.0 ' 
22 
18 
6.4 
10.9 
12.9 
13.5 

ia» 

9.9 
8.8 
06 
117 
02 

probably 



207 
1,065 
3,177 
4, 535 
4.WM 
7,8«0 
11.788 
14,499 
12,057 

11, r»M 

12, 588 
9,437 

134 



100.0 



155 
357 
089 
1,034 
3,685 
11, 193 
15.798 
l!),8Sr, 

17. 

20. 33S 
19. 477 
13. (138 
27,407 
227 



100.0 



1,932 
3,040 
3,087 
6,062 
11,01(5 
16.135 
17.405 
20,002 
19.733 
IV. 070 
17.536 
14.128 
2«i..wa 

189 



100.0 



324 
590 
1,085 
1,883 

2, 94(1 

3, 593 
4.011 

4, 622 
4. 701 
4,582 
4. 381 
3. 805 
8,415 

34 



100.0 



442 
1.114 
2, 0*7 
6,455 
11,300 
15,970 
18,402 
17,153 
17,351 
17,074 
13, 467 
21. 48 2 
1S3 



100.0 



I. 1 
2 1 
2 1 

3.9 
0.3 
AO 
9.9 

II. 4 
11.3 
10.9 

iao 

Al 
15 2 

a i 



07 
1.3 
24 
4.3 
6.5 
AO 
A9 
10 3 
10,4 
1A2 
A7 
AO 
18 7 
0.1 



a i 

A3 

as 

L5 
A9 
AO 
11.3 
1A0 
12. 1 
12.3 
12. 1 
AS 
1A2 
01 



81,001 



22,1*2 



73, 33.1 



0.2 
1.0 
28 
4.0 
A3 
7.0 
10.4 
12 8 

iao 

10 2 
II. 1 
A3 
17.1 

ai 



a i 

0.2 
0.5 
07 
24 
7.4 
10 4 
12 1 
11.7 
114 
12 9 
9.0 
18.1 

ai 



1.011 
1, 814 
1,802 
2, 381 
4,871 
A 573 
7,707 
9,053 
A 116 
tt. 3Si5 

A 416 
6,8(14 
12,444 

93 



100.0 



100 
310 
615 
916 
1,416 
1,701 
1.931 
2327 
2316 
2, 439 
2. 21'5 
2105 
4. 529 
33 



inn o 



53 
222 
659 
L003 
2,(187 
6.93ft 
8,346 
«. 550 
8, 631 
8,966 
A U4 
7,28* 
10, U82 

102 



100.0 



1.2 
22 
22 
29 
AO 
A I 
A 5 
11. 1 
11. 2 
11.5 
10.3 
8 4 
16 2 

a l 



a7 

1.3 
22 
4.0 
6.2 
7.4 
A4 
10.1 
1A 1 
1A6 
1A0 
22 
12 7 
AI 



ai 
a3 
as 

1.4 
27 
AI 
11.4 
110 
11.6 
12 2 
12 4 
A9 
110 

ai 



proportion of 
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of Foreign-born White in Certain Representative Urban and Rural 
1920 



and toe 8tate»or Rhodo bland, Arizona. North Dakota, and Wisconsin] 



oocxtbt or mbth and mother ton our — continued 


MOTBRR TONODC— AIX COUNTRIES 




Denmark 
(Danish) 


Russia 
( Russian)' 


Bohemia 
and 

Moravia 
<C»Ch) 


Mexico 
(Spanish) 


Italy 
(ItaJLun) 


Gorman 


Polish 


Slovak 


Yiddish 




41.710 


160, 917 


71,980 


64.537 


648,267 


686,114 


366,400 


33,990 


673,112 


1 


50 
280 
409 
800 
1.640 
3. 503 
4,831 
6.071 
4,243 
4,504 
4,735 
3,874 
7,686 
50 


134 

1.347 
4,267 
9.763 
IS, (M0 
26.747 
25, 374 
23,408 
15,652 
12.S-.-l 
9, 21*1 
6. S?3 
7,981 
190 


26 
420 
1.342 
2.374 
3,780 
6,697 
8,704 
9,213 
7,988 
7,726 
6,967 
6.387 
11,609 

69 


2,724 
6,357 
6,691 
6,382 
8,914 
8,409 
6,608 
6,317 
4,022 
3,620 
2,263 
1,393 
2,770 
177 


1.290 
9,571 
19.392 
8a 806 
66,823 
70,918 
85,325 
76,310 
57. 634 
42. 157 
32.731 
21,072 
36,856 
1.716 


281 
3, 037 
7,946 
13,242 
23. (H5 
42.004 
.VS. rlW 
70, 43.8 
74. n5S 
72.TO 
79,226 
68,757 
170,436 
627 


364 

3,357 
8, 0.18 
12, em 
33, 323, 
54.733 
60.833 
62,899 
34,713 
27. !U6 
20. U46 
14, 162 
22.480 
381 


64 

319 
830 

1.276 

2,868 

6,626 
0,462 
5,841 
3,692 
2, tii'J 
1,576 
883 
081 
64 




667 
7,01-0 
23.0611 
53, 17<J 
81.440 
05, 163 
8i>. 409 
8U. 268 
66.586 
66,616 
42,1*81 
37.616 
40, 661 

47u 


2 
3 
4 
8 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
IS 
14 
18 


100.0 


100.0 


10O0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




ioao 


19 


01 

0.9 
1.2 
1.9 
3.9 
8.4 
11.0 

l*> *J 

ia2 
ias 

11.4 
9.3 
18.4 

0.1 


ai 

0.8 
2.7 
6.1 
11.2 
16 6 
15.8 

17 
8.0 
5.8 
3.6 
6.0 

ai 


w 
a« 

1.7 
3.3 
6.3 
9.2 
12.1 

19 ft 

n. l 
1R7 

a7 

7.5 
18.0 
0.1 


4.2 
8.3 
8. 7 
9.9 
13.8 
13.0 
10.4 

V. 9 

0.2 
3.6 
3.8 
2.2 
4.3 

as 


0.2 
1.7 
3.6 
5.6 

ia3 

14.0 
16.6 
is a 

IS. V 

10.5 
7.7 
6.0 
4.0 
6.7 

as 


(0 

04 

1.2 
1.9 
3.4 
6.1 
8.0 

ia9 
iae 

11.6 
10.0 
24.8 

ai 


0.1 
0.9 
2.3 
8.6 

as 

18.2 
17.1 

11 ft 

a? 

7.7 
8.9 
4.0 
&3 

ai 


a2 

1.0 
£6 
8,9 
8.7 
1&7 
IR6 

17 7 

11.2 
&0 
4.8 
£7 
8.0 

as 




ai 
i.i 

8 4 

7.0 
I£l 
14.1 
IS. 8 
13.8 

ao 

8.3 
6.4 
4,1 

ao 
ai 


17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
34 
28 
26 
37 
28 
29 
SO 


24,801 


90,486 


36,597 


36,772 


307.410 


3*6,646 




18,190 






31 


34 

124 
260 
423 
B79 
2,173 
2, mo 

3.149 
2,459 
2,650 
2, 845 
2, iVJ 
4,463 
37 


80 

653 
2,131 
4, W2 

a loo 

14.861 
16,349 
14, 496 

». ;u.2 
7,806 
6,372 
3, 220 
4,181 
146 


9 

204 
639 
1,180 
1.607 
3.0U5 
4,417 
4.848 
4,203 
4.000 
3,414 
2, <H)1 
6,356 
36 


1.427 
2.768 
2.836 
3.108 
6,111 
4,783 
3,874 
3,802 
2,275 
2.217 
1,233 

786 
1,418 

134 


649 

4.842 
9.921 
14,736 
28. WW 
41,982 
60.175 
45. 134 
34,366 
26,288 
19,195 
12, 162 
19,738 
966 


144 

1,504 
3,943 
6,422 
10,806 
21,263 
81,614 
38,080 
39,830 
38, 4W 
41,563 
36,332 
86,379 
376 


179 
1,674 
4.101 

5, (M3 
12, IM9 
33, 620 
35,884 
3.3, 260 
21, 610 
17,05.1 
12. 127 

8,113 
12.298 
230 


83 
164 
400 
603 
1,083 
£617 
3,603 
8, 521 
2,350 
1,731 
0C4 
634 
635 
43 




362 
3,568 

n:.«7 

25,492 
34,765 
47, U39 
48,612 
49,446 
36.418 
31,205 
23,3fil 
14,465 
21,243 
275 


32 
33 
34 
36 
36 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 


100.0 


ioao 


100.0 


ioao 


ioao 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




ioao 


46 


0.1 

as 

1.0 
1.7 
8.9 

&7 

11.8 
1Z7 
9.9 

ia7 

11.4 
9.4 

17.9 

ai 


ai 
a7 

£4 

6.2 
9.0 
16.4 
17.0 
16.0 
10.8 
8.6 
6.9 
8.0 
4.0 
0.2 


w 
ao 

1.8 
8.3 
4.2 
8.7 
12.4 
18.6 
11.8 
11.2 
9.6 
7.6 
15.0 

ai 


4.0 
7.7 
7.U 
8.7 
14.3 
13.4 

iab 
lao 

0.4 

6.2 
3.4 
2.2 
40 

a4 


- 0.2 
1.0 
3.2 
4.8 
9.1 
13.7 
16.3 
14.8 
1L1 
8.2 
6.2 
4.0 
6.4 

as 


0.4 

I. 1 

1.8 
3.0 

ao 

8.8 

ia7 

II. 2 

ias 

11.7 

ia2 

24.2 

ai 


ai 

0.8 
£1 
3.0 
6.5 
16.0 
18.0 
16.7 

iao 

8.6 
6.1 
4.1 
6.2 

ai 


0.2 
0.0 
£2 
38 

ao 

14.4 
19.8 
10.4 
13.0 

ao 

5.3 
£0 
£0 
0.2 


ai 

1.0 
3.3 
7.3 

iao 

13.7 
13.9 
14.3 
10.4 
8.9 
6 7 
4. 1 

ai 
ai 


47 
48 
49 
50 
61 
62 
53 
64 
66 
66 
67 
68 
60 
60 
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Table 176.— Distribution bt Aoe Periods and Sbx for Selected Groups 



[The area.', cowed 1 Delude N«w York City, Cbucago.IDetroit, and Boston, 



3 

4 

•B 
16 
7 
U 

w 

10 

11 

12 
IS 
1« 

15 



18 

17 
18 
1U 
20 
21 
22 

a 

24 

25 
26 
27 



Undur 5 years 
ft to 9 years 
10 to U yearn.. 
l*lo IS years 
20 to 24 I'MR . 
25 to 2U years 
30 to M y«ar< 
35 to 3D years 
40 Ui 44 years . 
45 to 46 ymrs 
50toM yean . 
M to 5U years.. 
60 yearn and nv 
Ak* unknown. 



Females, per cent . 



ToUl 



1,775,162 



cot'imiY or 



Kngliind, 

S ™ , '* D,1J Ireland 



(Knitli-<h 

and 
Celtic; 



Under ft yean 

ft to V years 

10 to 14 yuan 

15 to IB years 

20 to 24 years..... 

25 to 21) years 

30 to 34 ypiim 

35 to 39 years 

40 to U years 

45 to Vi years 

SO to 54 years 

55 to 50 y r wrn 

U0 yuars tiixl over. 



i. 3ft0 
111. Jftft 
42,480 
HO, 410 
154.199 
205.041 
907.470 
210, 7W 
ISO, IK7 

iw.Tirr 

US, .Tl'i 
113. 130 
244,819 
2,1*7 



100,0 



ai 

i. i 

3.4 
4.5 
8.7 
II. A 
11.7 
11.9 

iaj 

9.0 
14 
0.4 

13.8 

ai 



10MW2 



310 
1. 131 
3,080 
4,831 
ft. 0«0 

s. m 

13, 168 
11.444 

ia27« 

10.463 
7.888 
18.999 
90 



108. 0 



Celtic) 



205,224 



169 
3M 
663 
I.3U5 
8,857 

20. 01* 

21. (N7 
98,21* 
21. 555 
24. W2U 
23.158 
15, M7 

3\ oni 

265 



100,0 



as 
1.1 

19 

4,5 

5.7 
7.7 
10.3 
13.3 

ia? 

9.6 
9.8 
7.4 
17.6 

ai 



ai 
a2 
as 
ao 

4.3 
9.8 
10 3 
12. S 

no 
ill 

11.3 
7.6 
18.5 

ai 



C Honda 
(English 

•rid 
Celtic) 



921 
1.836 
1.885 
2. mi 

ft. 224 

H.5T.2 
V, KW 

ia»t7 

10.1517 
». 675 
9,120 
7.264 

1 4. 146 
97 



100.0 



1.0 
10 
10 
2.9 
0.6 
11 

10.3 

11.7 
11.3 
10.3 
17 

7.8 
15, 1 

ai 



c 

(r-renchj 



ow 

(Swedish; 



22.055 



IM 
2M 
670 
966 
1.530 
1.SV2 

2. 0K0 
2.295 
2.385 
1 143 
2,086 
1,760 

3, W 

12 



1 0110 



68,266 



a7 

1.3 
16 
4.4 
19 
16 
14 
114 
ias 
17 
9.5 
10 
17.6 

ai 



40 

220 
556 
1,0*4 
2,768 
5,424 
7,625 
S.852 
8,022 
8, 385 
7, OflU 
0, 181 
10,500 
50 



100,0 



ai 
as 
as 

1.6 
4.1 
7.9 
11.2 
110 
116 
12.3 
11.7 
11 
15.4 

ai 



Nrja-way 

(Nor- 
wegian) 



59.816 



75 



1.537 
2,687 
4.2K5 
6,047 
ft. 728 
6,268 
5,474 
5,898 
5.508 
14.366 
66 



100 0 



ai 
a 4 

LO 
16 
4.5 

7.2 

iai 

11.3 

ias 
n 

19 
13 
24.0 

ai 



probibly Include a 
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COl'NTRY OF BIRTH A 


JfD MOTUI 


x tomocb— cominuca 


MOTH] 


« TOHQUB— AU. COVi 






IX' nmar k 

( 1 JanUhl 
V U llXU-S ' 1 ) 


Russia 
(Kus&i&n) 1 


Bohemia 
and 

Moravia 


Mexico 
(Spanish) 


Italy 


Oennan 


PoUeb 


Slovak 

m 


Yiddish 




10,840 


70,432 


36.383 


28,765 






187,417 


11800 


331225 


1 


2(1 
133 
249 
377 
001 
1,330 
1,881 
1,922 
1 783 

1.H90 
1,525 
3.212 
13 


•VI 

004 

Z 138 

A 101 

9.874 
1 1,8*5 
10,025 
8, t»12 
6, 2110 
6,068 
3.919 
2,623 


10 
210 
003 
1,104 
2.273 
3.502 
4.287 
4.365 
3.785 
3,725 
3.543 
2. 696 
6. 154 
34 


1.287 

2,680 
1765 
3,274 
3, SOB 
3. «2G 
2.824 
1616 
1,747 
l!303 
1.030 
007 
1.863 
43 


(150 
4, 72U 
0,471 
16, 130 
27.764 
34,936 
35, 150 
30,870 
23, 34iU 
l(i, MW 
13, ^ 
0,610 
7,117 
700 


137 
1,633 
4,0W 
6,820 
12,839 
20,742 
27,181 
32, 358 
35,028 
34,443 
37.6C2 
32.425 
64, 047 
251 


176 
1,«83 
3.9V7 
6,751 
20,379 
31,113 
24. 949 
19,635 
13, 103 
10,441 
8,819 
6,039 
11182 
161 


21 
165 
430 
072 
1, 785 
2, 908 
1869 
1320 
1,333 
90S 
012 
349 
440 
11 


305 
3.522 
11.602 
27,087 
46,(185 
47,234 
40, 797 
3a, 623 
30, l(i« 
24, 310 
19,620 
13,160 
19, 4 IK 

304 


2 
3 
4 

6 
0 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
16 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


100.0 


1010 


10 


02 
0.8 
1.6 
2.2 
8.0 
7.0 
11.2 
11.4 

iao 

11.0 
11.2 

n 
m 
ai 


a i 

1.0 
3.0 
7.3 
110 
16.9 
143 
117 
8.0 
7.2 
4.0 
17 
0.4 

ai 


(•) 
ao 

1.7 
13 
0.2 
10 
11.8 
110 
114 
113 
17 
7.4 
110 
11 


4.6 
10 
10 
11.4 
112 
110 
18 
17 
11 
4.6 
10 
11 
17 
11 


13 
10 
19 
17 
11.5 
116 
110 
128 
0.7 
7.0 
10 
19 
7.1 
IS 


<») 

15 
1.2 
21 
19 
13 
12 
18 
110 

ias 

11.4 
9.8 
26.6 

ai 


ai 
i.i 
zs 

13 
119 
118 
15.8 
115 
13 
10 
10 
18 
16 
11 


at 

1.0 
14) 
13 
121 
19.0 
113 
15.7 
0.0 
11 
11 
14 
10 
11 


11 
1.1 
16 
15 
114 
110 
110 
112 
13 
7.5 
11 
11 
10 
11 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



> L«ts than ODVKntb of 1 per Mot. 
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d Groups 
Urbanised 




I 

4 

r, 
6 
i 
s 
o 

10 

n 

12 
13 
14 
15 



IB 

17 
115 
19 
20 

n 

21 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

w 

29 
30 



31 

32 
S3 
34 
15 
36 
37 
38 

3y 

40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 

M 

47 
4N 

49 

61) 
51 
82 
M 
54 
55 
68 
57 
58 
59 
60 



Under 5 yews 
5 lo 9 ream. . . 
10 to 14 years. 
15 to 18 years 
20 to 24 years. 
25 to 29 yean. 
30 to 34 yean. 
35 to 38 years 
40 to 44 yean. 
45 to 49 yoan. 
50 to 54 years. 
55 to 50 yean, 
00 
Age 

Both sexes, per cent. 

Under 5 yean 

5 to 9 yean 

10 to 14 yean 

15 to 19 yean 

20 to 24 yean 

25 to 29 yi>ara 

30 to 34 yean 

35 to 39 yean 

40 to 44 yean 

45 to 49 years 

50 to 54 yean 

55 to 59 yean 

00 yean and over 

A ro unknown 



Mates, number. 



Under 5 yean 

5 to 9 yean 

10 to 14 yean 

15 to 19 yean 

20 to 24 yean 

25 to 29 yean 

30 to 34 yoan 

35 to 30 yean 

40 to 44 yean 

45 to 49 years 

50 to 54 yean 

65 to 59 yoan 

60 yean and over 

Age unknown 

Males, per oent_.. 



Under 5 yean 

5 to 9 yean 

10 to 14 yean 

15 to 19 yean 

20 to 24 yean 

25 to 29 yean 

30 to 34 years 

35 to 39 yean 

40 to 44 yean 

45 to 49 yean 

50 to 54 yean 

55 to 59 yean 

60 yean and over. 
Age unknown. 



5.856 
30,861 
73,455 
137, 407 

■ha. m 

3.82, 71*1 
414.502 
420, 102 
342, 510 
302, oo; 
a». 717 
194, 567 
305,618 
4.243 



100. 0 



0.2 
1.0 
23 
4.3 
8.0 
12 0 
130 
11 1 
10 7 
9.4 
a 4 
6.1 
11.4 
a I 



1.645,843 



555 
2,092 
5,850 
8,851 
10,401 
15, 143 
21.333 
25.784 
21, 750 
20.003 

2i. or. 

15,672 
31. 555 
193 



100.0 



0.3 
1.0 
29 
4.4 
5.2 
7.6 
10.7 
120 

ia« 
tao 
iai 

7.8 
15.8 
0. I 



ix m 

36,937 
65,435 
110. KM 
191,406 
224,901 
230,861 
183.064 
162,281 
141,283 
100,887 
176.980 
2,386 

100- 0 



254 
1.023 
2.072 
4,286 
4,046 
7,337 
10,889 
13,406 
11.079 
la 473 
11,336 
8,447 
15,608 
117 

100.0 



0.2 

a» 

22 
4.0 
ft 7 
11.6 
13.7 
14.0 
II. 1 
9.9 
8.6 
6. 1 
10.8 
a 1 



■ The figures used for Russian proUibly 
turned as Itu.wun m mother tongue. 



0. 2 
1.0 
29 
4.2 
4.6 
7 2 
10.7 
13.2 

lay 
ias 
n. l 

83 
15.3 

a i 



324 
725 
1,323 
2286 
12311 
30, 932 
36,476 
45.498 
41,573 
44.434 
41.766 
2\371 



ioao 



a i 
a 2 
a 4 

a7 

35 

89 
10.5 
13 I 
12 0 
12 8 
12 0 

8. 2 
17.6 

a 1 



1. 702 
3.035 
3.219 

4. 'm 
ia4oo 

14. 122 
15.899 
17.723 
16.698 

15, H92 
14,230 
11.089 
19. 5117 



KKj.0 



101, 873 146,543 



155 
348 
673 
1.002 
3,533 
11,058 
15. 576 
19.531 
17.333 
1 [l, V*l 
18.960 
13. 160 
25, 122 
212 

100.0 



0. 1 
0.2 
0.5 
0.7 
2.4 
7.5 
10.6 
13 3 
11.8 
13.6 
12 9 
9. 0 
17. I 

a 1 



1. 1 
20 
22 
3. 1 

7.0 

as 

10.7 
11.9 
11.3 
10.7 
0.6 
7.5 
13.2 
a l 



OA. 829 



896 

1.490 
1,570 
2189 
4.537 
0,083 
7, 015 
7,890 
7, 514 
7,5*1 
fi. 55*; 
5.051 
8,415 
60 

100.0 



312 
571 
1.050 
1.808 
2,814 
3,424 
3.727 
4, 142 
4. 101 
3. 914 
3,688 
3,041 
6. WJ 
29 



toao 



74 
361 
821 
1.536 
4.616 
9.580 
13. 133 
14,724 

13. 318 
13,331 
12.869 

9,648 

14. 276 
107 



1IKL 0 



as 

1.5 
27 
4.7 
7.3 
&8 

ae 

10 7 

iae 
la i 

9.5 
7.9 
15.8 

a i 



19. 220 



a i 
as 
as 

1.4 
4.3 

as 

12 1 
116 
12 3 
12 3 
11.9 

a9 

13.2 

ai 



S3, 167 



154 

299 

501 

870 j 
1.351 
1,608 
1,788 
2085 
2009 
2.042 i 
1.862 
1.570 
J. <:>'.'■ 
17 

ioao 



1.3 
22 
23 
3.3 
6.8 
9 1 

ia» 

11.8 
11.2 
11.3 

as 

7.6 
12 6 

ai 



as 

1.6 
26 
4.5 
7.0 
8.4 
9.3 
10. 8 
10.5 

ia6 

a7 

8.2 
15.9 

ai 



42 

173 
412 
701 
2175 
4.770 
6.561 
7.326 
6,321 
6. 479 
6,479 
4,928 
6. 726 
64 

ioao 



ai 

0.3 

as 

1.3 
4. 1 
9.0 
12 3 
118 
11.9 
112 
12 2 
9.3 
12 7 

ai 



115 
346 
627 
1.484 
3.212 
5.118 
6,654 
6. 822 
5, 695 
4, ,W, 
4,514 
3.651 
6,613 
55 



100 0 



Q2 

a7 
i i 

10 
6.5 

ia3 

115 
118 
11.5 
12 

ai 

7.4 
114 

ai 



25. 46i> 



63 
167 
322 
772 
1, 615 
2.534 
1427 
1643 
2.987 
2461 
2386 
1.896 
1101 
35 

ioao 



a2 
a 7 

1.3 
10 
6.3 
9.9 
13.5 
14.3 
11.7 
9.7 
a 4 
7.4 
12 4 

ai 



proportiou of Hebrews erroneously re- 
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OF FOBBION-BORN WHITS IN CERTAIN REPRESENTATIVE URBAN AREAS AND OnB 

State: 1920 



COUWTBT OF BIBTH AXD MOTHER TO NOUS— COD. 


MOTBU TONOC1- 


-ALL COUNTRIES 




Denmark 
r Danish) 


Russia 

(Russian)' 


Bohemia 

and 
Moravlu 
(Ccecb) 


Mexico 

(Spoo- 
ls \ 
ISO) 


Italy 
(Italian) 


Oernmn 


Polish 


Slovak 


Yiddish 




23,218 


152, 721 


59,084 


4,200 


539,792 


501,632 


327,002 


28,427 


068,708 


1 


30 

158 
286 
480 
1,148 
2,373 
3, 137 
3,127 
2 VM 
2, 3*4 
2,3(5.5 
1.923 
3,323 
28 


121 
1,242 
3.894 
9, 145 
17.238 

•i\ ;>47 

24. 192 
22.191 
14 K72 
12^ ISO 
H.S43 
5 548 
7,520 
178 


19 
338 
1.00.5 
2.001 
3,379 
5,913 
7,715 
7,975 
6, WIS 
6,VA 
6,756 
4, 197 
7,970 

47 


112 
228 
227 
428 
939 
830 
513 
380 
189 
102 
95 
59 
73 
19 


1,291 
9.431 
19.084 
30. 474 
54. 982 
75.4W7 
83.811 
75.034 
58 738 
41,581 
32,331 
21,395 
*i. 4fi2 
1,683 


101 
1,940 
5,108 
8,579 
17,448 
32,804 
40,053 
53,993 
57,382 
66,398 
59.840 
49 935 


324 
3, 104 
7,411 
11,780 
31, 943 
01,943 
.'.7,427 
48.981 
31,011 
24,443 
IS, 302 
11,879 
17, Ml 
323 


47 
256 
670 
1.085 
2.575 
4.903 
5,014 
6,058 
3, 127 
2', 203 
1,335 
732 
798 
24 


fiflO 
7,038 
22.8CU 
52.810 
81.090 
94.061 
88.KI8 
88.664 
rvi 107 
55.003 
42, 709 
27,417 
40.402 


2 
3 
4 

6 

a 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


ioao 


100.0 


ioao 


ioao 


100.0 


100.0 


ioao 


ioao 


100.0 


10 


R2 

a7 

1.3 
1 1 
19 

ia2 

13.5 
13.5 

IUL & 

ias 

10.2 
8.3 
14.3 

ai 


ai 
as 

25 
6.0 
1L3 
16.7 
15.8 
14 5 

V> 7 

8.0 
5.8 
3.6 
4.9 
at 


(') 
ao 
1.7 
3.4 

A7 
9.9 
12.9 
13.4 
IL 6 

ias 
ao 

7.0 

13.4 

a 1 


20 

6.4 

5.3 

iao 

22.0 
19.5 
1X0 

a 1 

A 4 

3.8 
2.2 
1.4 
1.7 

a 4 


02 

1.7 
3.5 
5.8 
10.2 
14.0 
15.5 
13.9 

ia 5 
7.7 
ao 

AO 
8.8 
03 


0 

0.4 
1.0 
1.7 
3.5 
A5 
6.2 

ias 

11. 4 
1L0 
1L9 

iao 

22.4 

0.1 


ai 
0.9 
2.3 
3.6 
9.8 

18.9 
17.6 
15.0 

A t 

7.5 
5.6 
16 
5.4 
a 1 


a2 

0 9 
X4 
18 

9. 1 
17.2 
19.7 
17.8 

1 1 A 
11. O 

7.7 
A7 
XO 

2.8 

0. 1 


01 

1 1 

14 

7.0 
1X1 
1A2 
113 
113 

OJ 
A 4 
Al 
00 

01 


17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


13,683 


85.401 


29.044 


2,905 


301,748 


256.352 


181,094 


15,415 


346,510 


31 


19 
72 
142 
259 
681 
1,481 
1.8«9 
1.939 
1.419 
1.302 
1.355 
1. 159 
1,896 
20 


73 
60S 
1,943 
4,337 
7,089 
14,081 
14.571 
13,681 
8,873 
7,356 
5, 105 
3, 040 
3,913 
128 


6 
170 
506 
984 
1.300 
2,735 
3.3SS 
4,172 
3,597 
3.277 
2,807 
2,060 
3,514 
28 


54 
120 
123 
269 
712 
014 
355 
287 
122 
103 
58 
30 
41 
17 


045 
4,775 
9,701 
14,512 
27, 501 
41,007 
4a. 138 
44.550 
33,049 
24.887 
18,930 
11,971 
19. 4S7 
920 


86 
948 
2,4ft0 
4,011 
7,499 
183 
24,601 

2«, ir,y 

30, 323 
28,829 
3a 855 
20,052 
65,051 
285 


104 

1.539 
3,755 
5. 4.10 
12, 193 
31,977 
33, H77 
30,848 
19, 700 
1.5. 204 
10,580 
0, 751 
9.470 
193 


29 
130 
324 
511 
936 
2,277 
3,098 
3,042 
1.982 
1,414 
800 
425 
427 
14 


ISO 
3,543 
11,473 
25,302 
34.560 
47.681 

48, 308 

49.294 
30.150 
30,951 
23, 193 
14,332 
21.094 
270 


33 
33 
34 
35 
30 
37 
38 
39 
10 
11 

43 
44 
45 


100.0 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


100.0 


toao 


wo. 0 


ioao 


ioao 


40 


0.1 
05 
1.0 
1.9 
S.O 
10.7 
13.9 
14 2 
10.4 
9.9 
9.9 
&6 
13.9 
0.1 


a 1 
a7 
2.3 
5,1 
9.0 

115 

17. 1 
16.0 
10.4 
8.6 
6.0 
16 
46 

ai 


(») 

ao 

I. 7 
3.4 
4.5 
9.4 

13.4 
114 

12.4 

II. 3 
9.7 
7.1 

12.1 

ai 


1.9 
Al 
A2 
9.3 
24.5 
21.1 
12.2 

a9 

A2 
3.5 
XO 
1.0 
1.4 

ao 


02 
1.0 
3.2 
AS 
9. 1 
13.6 
16.3 
14.8 
11.2 
8.2 
03 
AO 
06 
0,3 


<») 

a4 

LO 

I. 0 

XO 

0.3 

9.0 

II. 4 
11.8 
11.2 
1X0 
10 2 
21.6 

ai 


ai 

08 
XI 

3.0 

07 
17.0 
18.0 
17.0 
ltt8 
8.4 
6.8 
17 
5.2 
01 


02 
08 
XI 
13 
01 
14 8 
20. 1 
107 
1X9 
9.2 
5.2 
X8 
28 

ai 


01 
1.0 
13 
7.3 

iao 

13.8 
119 
14.2 
10 4 
&9 
A7 
Al 

at 
ai 


47 
48 
49 

SO 
61 
52 
S3 
54 
55 
58 
67 
58 
59 
60 
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IMMIGRANTS AND TIIF.rR CHILDREN 



Tablb 177.— Distribution Br Aob Period* and Sex for Selected Groups 

Ubbanized State: 



IThei 



Detroit, 



ToUl 



COVNTRT OF BIRTH AND MOTHS.R TONGVK 



England, 
Scotland, 
and 

CEnglUh 



Ireland 
(EnitiUih 

and 
Celtic) 



Canada 
(Enclish 
and 

Celtic) 



Canada 

(KrenchJ 



Swpdeu 
(Swedish) 



Norway 

(Nor- 
wegian) 



2 
3 
4 

6 
7 
8 
6 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 



16 

17 
18 
19 

mi 

21 
22 
23 
M 
28 



1,552.328 96,414 



Under 5 ye»rs 
8 to 9 years — 
10 to 14 
IS to 10 

20 to 21 
2.'. to 29 
St) If, 34 y 
35 to 39 . 

40 to 44 years.. 
45 to 49 y-ws 
SO to 64 years . 
55 to 59 years.. 
nOyrwrs and ov 
Age unknown 




Female*, per cent 

Under 6 years 

6 to 9 years 

10 to 14 years 

IS to IV years 

30 to 24 y.ws 

25 U) 29 years 

30 to 34 years 

35 to 39 years 

40 to 44 year*. 

45 to 40 years. 

SO to 54 >v*vrs. 

55 to 5M years. 

90 years and over 

Aje unknown 



2, S57 
15, 450 
36, 51K 
71.973 
143.525 
191. 3M 
18V. 61 1 
180.241 
ISO. 446 
13V. 810 
12N.434 
93. C70 



1, lv'»7 



IU0.0 



0.2 
L0 
14 
4.6 
9.2 
12.8 
12.2 
12.2 
10.3 
9.0 
8.3 
6.0 
12.2 

ai 



SI, 513 



19,500 



s.\; 



301 
I.CNS0 
2.878 
4.565 
5,765 
7. 806 
10, 444 
12 378 
10. 071 
9, SOU 

9,709 

7.225 
15. 847 
70 



100.0 



as 

LI 
2.9 
4.6 
6.8 
7.0 
10.6 
12.6 

ia.8 

0.7 
9.9 
7.S 
16. 1 

ai 



160 
877 
650 
1.284 
8,778 
10, 874 
20. MO i 
25.967 
24. 240 
24, 554 
22*06 
15, 211 
35, 861 



100.0 



0.1 
02 

as 
ae 

4.4) 
0.0 
10.4 
12.9 
12.1 
12 2 
1L4 
7.0 
17.8 

ai 



806 
1.545 
1.649 
2.471 

S,8H3 
H. 039 
h. WM 
9. 833 
9,182 
8,329 
7, 703 
6,03h 
11.092 
79 



100. 0 



158 
272 
549 
938 
1.463 
1,816 
1,939 
2,057 
2.0V2 
1.872 
1,828 
1,462 
3.044 
12 



ioao 



1.0 
1.9 
2.0 
3.0 
7.2 
19 

ia« 

12.1 
1L8 

ia2 

0.5 
7.4 
13.6 

ai 



08 
1.4 
2.8 
4.8 
7.S 
0.8 
9.9 
10.5 

ia7 

9.6 
&4 

7.S 
15.6 
0.1 



32 
178 
411 
835 
2,441 
4. B10 
6.572 
7,3* 
6.997 
6.852 
6,390 
4.720 
7, 550 
43 



100. 0 



ai 
as 

0.7 
LS 
4.4 
8.7 
11.9 
13.4 
12 7 
124 
11.6 
8.5 
13.7 

ai 



A 993 



S3 
179 
305 
712 
1.597 
2,584 
3,227 
1179 
2.708 
2,095 
2, 128 
1,755 
3,452 
20 



ioao 



a2 

0.7 
L3 
3.0 
0.7 
10.8 

13.4 
13.2 
1LS 
8.7 
8.9 
7.S 
14.4 
0.1 
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OF FOREIGN-BOBN WbXTB IN CbBTAIN REPRESENTATIVE URBAN AREAS AND ONE 

1920 — Continued 

Milwaukee, anil Hoston, and the Suite of Rhode Island | 



GOUXTBT OF EtBTH AMD MOTHER TONGUE — COO. 


MOTHER TONOUE- 


-all countries 




Denmark 

( Danish) 


Rtttsla 


Bohemia 

and 
Moravia 




Muioo 

tspan- 

iih) 


Italy 
(IUIU_) 


Gcf n__ 


Pnlfah 


Girt ui, \r 


x ia<i__ 




8,835 


67,320 


30,640 


1.356 


331044 


345,280 


146,308 


11013 


822,258 


1 


30 
8« 
153 
221 
467 
012 
1,238 
1,188 

1,022 
1,010 
704 
1,427 
8 


48 
637 
1,851 
4.808 

o. My 

11,468 
8,621 
8.510 
vyw 
4,834 
8, 738 
2,502 
3,007 
50 


18 

168 
4W 
1,017 
2,070 
1178 
3.S27 

3, b03 

■J If). 

lin 

X040 
1137 

4. 45<5 

10 


58 
108 
104 
150 
227 
216 
158 

00 

59 
37 
20 
32 
2 


040 

4.6.S6 
0,323 
1,%062 
27,478 
34, 490 
34, 673 
30,4*1 

16,604 
13,305 
0,424 
16,075 

767 


75 
008 
2,048 
4. 568 
0,011* 
16,621 
21,453 
24,*CM 

it , \K>4 

?6,569 

23,8*3 
57, 454 
104 


160 
1,595 
3, OV5 
6,350 
1W.750 
2S, 0«6 
23. M0 
18,135 

I 1, WW 

W, 230 
7,713 
5,128 
8,0111 
130 


18 
136 
346 
574 
1,638 
2,f.2i, 
1616 
2,016 

J, MO 

789 
620 
807 
371 
10 


301 
3.4W5 
U. 306 
27, 508 
40, 400 
4O.WW0 
40. 610 
30, 370 

Otl Li 47 

24. 141 
11616 
13,085 
10,308 
301 


3 

s 

4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 

14 
IS 


1U0. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


ioao 


100. 0 


10(10 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


16 


0.2 

ao 

1.0 
13 
4.0 
0.8 
13.0 
12.8 
10.7 

ia7 
ia« 

8.0 
15.0 

ai 


ai 
ao 

2.0 
7. 1 
14.2 
17.0 
14.3 
12.6 
8.0 
7.2 
8.6 
17 
5.4 

ai 


as 

1.6 
13 
6.8 

ia4 

115 
114 

ias 
ia4 

16 

7.0 
14.6 

a i 


4.3 
10 

7. 7 
11.7 
16. 8 

i&e 

11.7 
7.3 
4.0 
44 
17 
11 
14 

ai 


as 

10 
10 
17 
1L6 
148 
146 
12.8 
17 
7.0 
16 
40 
7.1 

as 


m 

14 

1.1 
1.0 
41 
6.8 
17 

iai 

11.0 

10. B 

11.8 
17 
23.4 

ai 


a l 

LI 
15 
44 
116 
30.0 
10 2 
116 
12 
&4 
IS 
16 
16 

ai 


0 1 
1.0 
17 
44 
116 
20.2 
19.3 
116 
18 
11 
41 
14 
10 

ai 


ai 

Ll 
16 
16 
144 
146 
116 
112 
13 
7.6 
11 
41 
10 

at 

________ 


17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
20 
30 



' Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

48381°— 27 28 
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Table 178.— 



IMMIGRANTS AND THEIR CHILDREN 



bt Age Periods and Sex fob Selected Groups 

Areas: 



[The areas covered include Arizona. North 




OWNTRT OT BIRTH LTD MOTHER TCNOtTl 



Total 



England, 
Scotland, 

Wales 

(Engl lab 
rind 
Celtic) 



Ireland 
(English 
and 

Celtic) 



Canada 

and 

Celtic) 



Canada 
(French) 



Sweden 
(Swedish) 



(Norwe- 
Btan) 



2 
3 
4 

5 
fi 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
1.'. 



17 
IS 
19 
30 
'-•1 
22 
23 
24 
25 
28 
27 
28 



31 

33 

33 
34 

3.'. 

40 
4> 

*3 

4 3 

4< 



Under 5 years 

6 to 9 yean 

10 to 14 yews 

15 to 19 years 

20 to 24 yean 

25 to 23 years ... 
30 to 34 years. . . . 

35 to 3'J ycar« 

40 to 44 years. . . 

45 to 4ft yean 

50 to 54 yean 

55 to 59 yean 

60 yean and river 



Both 



Under 5 yean 

5 to 9 years. 

10 to 14 yean 

is to 19 years 

» to 24 yours 

25 to 29 years 

30 to 34 years 

35 to 30 yean 

40 to 44 yean 

45 to 49 yean 

50 to 54 yean 

55 to 59 years.. 



Male.'!, number. 



Under 6 : 
S to 9 yean. 

10 to 14 years 

IS to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

36 to 39 yean 

30 to 34 yean 

35 to 39 years 

40 to 44 yean 

45 to 49 years 

80 to 34 years 

65 to 59 yean 

00 yean and over. 
Aire unknown 



508,0111 



3.138 

H.001 
12, 14« 

17,066 
23,807 
33, 41* 
42,318 
50, 888 
47,973 

47. 809 

48, 064 

i»: 

770 



100.0 



19,920 



ft, 204 



28,862 



ft. 317 



33, 215 



08 
1.6 
24 
3.4 
4.0 
6.0 
8.3 

iao 

9.4 
9.4 

20 
34.8 

as 



33 
134 
407 
616 
583 
940 
1,491 
1,883 
1,751 
1,700 
2,008 
1,833 
0,768 
31 



100.0 



13 
2S 
43 
131 
379 
419 
678 
648 
833 
809 
814 
4,425 
24 



100 0 



■m 

468 



1.013 
1. 506 
2.278 

3. mi 

X 178 
3.377 
3, 038 
7.0H3 



12 
25 
36 
74 
132 
109 
284 
480 
600 
688 
083 
824 
2.310 
6 



100.0 



285, 18". 



ai 

0.0 

20 

2.0 
2.9 
4.7 
7.6 
9.5 
&8 
8.9 

iai 

8.3 
34.0 

as 



11.372 



1,635 

4, 154 

6,184 
8,617 
12,'J.Ct 
19,241 
24.353 
29,345 
ai, 922 
27. 928 
28,182 
an, iw* 

68, 053 
540 



13 
63 
SOS 
240 
258 
663 
aw 

1,083 

978 

u.wo 
1.252 
990 
3,723 
17 



O 1 
0.3 
05 
1.4 
3.0 
4.0 
7.4 
7.0 
9.1 
9.4 
8.8 
48.1 
03 



4. 807 



9 
16 
33 
53 
136 
222 
385 
333 
458 
617 
478 
2,285 
15 



0.9 
2.3 
1.7 
1.6 
20 
3.8 
6.6 
8.6 
11.3 
11.8 
12.2 
11.8 
26.4 
03 



14.778 



116 



192 
334 
490 
753 
1, 166 
1.602 
1,832 
1.880 
1,813 
4,029 
32 



0.2 
0 4 

ao 

1.2 
XI 
3.7 
4.5 
7.0 
9.5 
106 
IL0 
13 0 
36.7 

ai 



18 
91 
391 
661 
839 
1, 780 
2,837 
3,678 
3.835 
4.020 
4,205 
3.819 
7,200 
46 



100.0 



3, 762 



0 
11 
14 
48 

65 
93 
143 
342 
307 
397 
433 
630 
1.474 
5 



0.1 

as 
ao 

L7 
25 
6.4 
8.6 
1L1 
11.6 
121 
127 
11.6 
21.7 

ai 



20, 178 



10 
49 
147 
302 
613 
1,186 
1,784 
2,224 

2310 

2,487 
2,635 
2,358 
4,256 



81. ( 



,g 

556 
1,678 
2,451 
4.189 
8,640 
8,548 

79W 

^885 
9.028 
23,483 
129 

100 0 



ai 
ft? 

2.0 

20 
6.1 
21 
10 4 
20 

as 

10 8 

11. • 
28 7 

as 



46,066 



19 
100 
279 
853 
1,361 
2488 
3.820 
5,001 
4.532 
4.609 
MIS 
5,217 
12.579 



' The figures used for Uussiau probably 
turned as Kussian in mother tongue. 
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or Foreiqn-bobn White in Cbbtain Representative Rural States ahd 
1920 



Dakota, and Wisconsin outside of Mllwaukt«e| 























COUNTBT 












B TOWOOE- 


•ALL OOUWl 






Denmark 
(Danish) 


Russia 
(Russian)' 


Bohemia 

and 
Moravia 


Mexico 
(Spanish) 


Italy 
(Italian) 


German 


PaUsh 


Slovak 


Yiddish 




IS, 492 


8. 108 


12,288 


80,277 


8,475 


184,482 


20,458 


4,672 


4.344 


1 


11 
OS 
904 
330 
402 
1,130 
1.884 
1,9+1 
1.804 
2.120 

?•£? 

1. 951 


13 

105 
373 
818 
803 
1,2110 
1,183 
1,217 
780 
084 
448 
295 
481 
18 


6 

82 
337 
373 
401 
684 

989 

1,238 
1,073 
1. 271 
1,201 
1. 190 
3,539 
12 


2,612 
5,129 
5,364 
5, 954 
7, 975 
7.570 
ft, 185 
5,931 
3,833 
3,3.18 
2. 168 
1,334 

*E 


8 
140 
308 
301 
841 
1.421 
1.614 
1,276 
898 
676 
400 
277 
3-n 
32 


120 
1,091 
2,838 
4,883 
8, 197 
9,200 
12.642 
16,44(1 
17,476 
17,635 
19, 385 
18,822 
57,920 
148 


30 
253 
687 
014 
1,385 
2,790 
3,406 
3.914 
3, 102 
3,053 
2,644 
2, 273 
4.949 


7 

63 
160 
100 
293 
622 
848 
783 
685 
438 
241 
161 
183 

30 


7 

52 
100 
369 
390 
502 
501 
804 
470 
423 
272 
198 
259 
8 


2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


100 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1010 


18 


0.1 
0.5 
1.1 
1.7 
17 

e.1 

0.1 

us 

0.8 
11. s 
118 
10.8 

33.5 

ai 


as 

1.3 
4.6 
7.5 
0.8 
14.8 
14.4 
14.8 
0.5 
8.3 
6.6 
8,6 
5.6 
12 


\l 
1.9 
3.0 
3.3 
5.6 
8.0 

m 

8.7 

ias 

0.8 
17 
38.8 

ai 


4.3 
8.5 
8.0 
9.0 
13.3 
lie 

10.3 
0.8 
6,4 
6.6 
8.6 
2.2 
4.6 
0.3 


0.1 
1.7 
3.6 
4.6 
9.9 
16.8 
17.9 
16.1 

ia6 

6.8 
4.7 
3.3 
4.6 

a 4 


ai 

0.6 

1.5 
15 
3.4 
6.0 
6.9 
8.9 
9.5 
0.5 

ias 

10.2 
31.4 

ai 


0. 1 

ao 

13 

n 

4.7 
15 
11.6 
113 
116 
1&4 
10 
7.7 
118 
13 


12 
L4 
16 
4.3 
14 
116 
116 
17.1 
114 
16 
13 
13 
4.0 
0.7 


12 
1.2 
4.4 
15 
10 
11.6 
116 
119 
11.0 
17 
13 
4.6 
10 
12 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
28 
27 
28 
29 
30 


11, 178 


5,084 




32,887 


5.682 


100,2* 


17,349 


2,773 


2,377 


31 


8 
S3 
108 
184 
398 
712 
1,041 
1,310 
1.040 
1,294 
1,400 
1,190 
2..W 
17 


7 

477 
780 
778 
815 
480 
450 
367 
174 
368 
18 


3 
34 
133 
196 
307 
360 
529 
676 
606 
723 
607 
631 
1,841 
7 


1,373 
2,648 
2,713 
2,839 
4,399 
4, 169 
3,510 
3,515 
2, 153 
2,114 
1,176 

766 
1.8T7 

117 


4 

67 
180 
223 
565 
975 
1,007 
884 
616 
401 
259 
191 
361 

29 


68 
556 
1.483 
2,411 
3, 3<J7 
079 
6,913 
8,911 
9, 507 
9,861 
10,708 
10,280 
31, 328 
01 


15 
135 
346 
613 
756 
1,643 
2,007 
3,414 
1,904 
1,851 
1,538 
1,362 
2,8-28 
37 


4 

34 
76 
02 
147 
340 
505 
479 
877 
317 
158 
100 
108 
39 


3 
26 
84 
190 
196 
268 
304 
361 
288 
254 
168 
123 
140 

6 


32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
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420 IMMIGRANTS AND THEIR CHILDREN 

Table 178.— Distribution bt Age Pbbiods and Sex for Selected Groups 



JThei 



.North 



ilil AND SEX 



(OLNTttV Of B1HTH ANl> MOTH fcU TONllKS 



Total 



Males, per cent . 

Under 5 yean 

ft to 8 yean 

10 to 14 years 

lft to 10 ymr* 

30 to 34 years 

25 to -M year* 

30 to 31 yon;:. 

Jft to 38 years... 

40 to 44 yean 

45 to 40 yean 

SO to 54 
56 to 60 
00 yean 



Under ft yean 

ft to 0 yean 

10 to 14 yean 

16 to 10 yean 

20 to 24 yean 

35 to 20 yean 

MtoS4 yean 

3ft to 38 ywirs . 

40 to 44 years 

45 to 40 yean 

AO to .V4 yesirs 

66 to 50 yean 

60 years and over 



40 
41 
42 



Under ft years 

3 to 8 years 

10 to 14 ye its . 
15 to 10 years 
20 to 24 years . . 
V> to » yesirs . 
30 to 34 years . . 
35 to 38 years . . 
40 to 44 years . . 
4ft to 48 years . . 
50 to 54 years . 
55 to 58 years . 



England. 
Scotland, 
and 
Wales 
(English 



Celtic) 



Ireland 
(English 
ami 
Celtic) 



Carta* la 
(Eniflish 

and 
Celtic) 



Cunadu 



Hwcden 



i. French) (Swedish) 











ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


101 0 


ioao 


08 


a i 




as 


aa 


n 


« 


1.5 


as 


12 


2.3 


13 


aa 


aa 


2.2 


1.8 


13 


1.0 


14 


a7 


ao 


a. 0 


2, 2 


1 4 


1.3 


L2 


L5 


1.8 


4.4 


2.3 


1.1 


13 


1.7 


16 


10 


17 


4.0 


18 


13 


15 


5.8 


14 


1ft 


7.0 


4.5 


6. 1 


18 


8.8 


13 


ias 


AO 


7.4 


7.0 


14 


1L0 


no 


0.4 


8.0 


18 


10.8 


1 2 


IL0 


18 


0.8 


as 


13 


114 


1&6 


113 


lao 


0.0 


1 11.0 


116 


110 


1L5 


11 1 


li. l 


12 


8.7 


17 


12 3 


14. 0 


11.7 


11.3 


34.2 


32.7 


418 


27 3 


38. 2 


21. 1 


27.3 


aa 


ai 


OS 


12 


1 1 


12 


as 


222,834 


8, 548 


4,287 


11000 


2,156 


13.087 


35,8&3 


'.«» 


0 




lift 


0 


8 


33 


3,807 


62 


4 




14 


43 


00 


ft, 8H2 


202 


12 




21 


144 


277 


H.43* 


» 


31 


210 


38 


340 


825 


10, 671 


335 


70 


801 


07 


327 


1,080 


14,257 


387 


144 


623 


70 


814 


1.701 


17,005 


J* 2 


197 


764 


141 


I, 053 


2.KD 


21.553 


780 


313 


1,114 


238 


I.4M 


3,&47 


21,051 


773 


316 


l,43i 


283 


1.635 


3.S00 


18.0*1 


686 


376 


1,346 


271 


I.i33 


1370 


211. hX2 


764 


352 


1. 417 


290 


1. 570 


1770 


10,460 


643 


330 


1.226 


288 


1.461 


1811 


M '2M 




2,140 


3,054 


842 


1060 


10,814 




2 


8 


18 






40 


100.0 




1010 




ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


a7 


at 




1.0 


0.2 


ai 


a i 


1.8 


0.7 


11 


13 


IS 


as 


as 


17 


14 


13 


10 


18 


Ll 


ao 


3.8 


11 


15 


1.7 


1.1 


Lt 


is 


4.8 


18 


L8 


10 


10 


18 


10 


6.4 


4.5 


14 


4.3 


10 


4.7 


4.7 


8. 1 


10 


4.0 


12 


16 


11 


7.0 


a 7 


13 


7.3 


12 


13 


1L3 


10 


0.4 


10 


7.3 


1L0 


1L8 


12 S 


19 


0.0 


10 


17 


11.1 


110 


1L8 


14 


0.4 


8.8 


12 


11.7 


112 


no 


ia s 






7.8 


10,1 


11.7 


11.3 


lao 


11 


£1 


48.8 


25.3 


33.0 




3tt4 


"\ 


12 


12 


11 






ai 



' The figures uwd for Rnaslan probably Include a considerable proportion of Hebrews erroneously re- 
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OF FOREION-BORN 

1 9 >(>— Continued 



White in Cebtain Representative Rural States and 



country or birth and mother TONot'R— continued 



uornna tonuuk-au, countries 



(Danish) 



(Russian)' 



100 0 



100.0 



Bohemld 
and 

Moravia 
(Cwch) 



100.0 



1D0.0 



Italy 

(Italian) 



German 



100.0 



100.0 



Polish 



100 o 



Slovak 



100.0 



Ylddlah 



100.0 



(») 



0.6 
1.0 
1.5 
X7 
0.4 
9.3 

ias 

9.3 
11.6 
13.3 

iae 

22.9 

a2 



7,314 



0.1 
0.9 
3.7 
6.4 
9.4 
15.3 
15.3 
16.0 
9.6 
8.9 
5,3 
3.4 
5.3 
a 4 



3.112 



o 

as 

2.0 
3.0 
3.3 
5.6 
8.1 

ia3 

9.3 
1L0 
9.3 

X6 

28.1 

a i 



S.7H 



4.3 
8. 1 
8.3 
X6 
13.4 
1X7 
10.7 
ia7 
6.6 
6.4 
3.6 
X3 
4.2 
0 4 



27,410 



ai 

1.3 
2.8 
3.9 
10. 0 
17.3 
18.3 
15.6 

tag 

7.1 
16 
3.4 
4.4 

as 



2.813 



at 
ae 

1.5 
14 
3.3 
5.1 
6.9 
8.9 

as 
ae 

ia7 
ia2 

3L2 

ai 



84, 1*9 



ai 

0.8 
10 
3.0 
4.4 

as 

11.6 
13.9 
11.0 

ia7 

8.9 
7.9 
16.3 
a2 



12.109 



ai 

L2 
17 

3.3 
5.3 
12.3 
18.2 
17.3 
13.6 
11.4 
5.7 
3.9 
3.9 
1.0 



1,797 



ai 

I. 1 

3.6 

ao 

8.2 
10.9 
12.8 
14.8 

II. 3 
ltt7 

7.1 



2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 



6.2 i 13 

6.3 I 14 
a2 J 16 



1,967 . 19 



98 
156 
194 
418 
643 
734 
764 
820 

m> 

761 
1.784 



6 
67 
185 
293 
325 
420 
404 
402 
291 
234 
181 
121 
193 



3 
48 
104 
177 
194 
324 
460 
562 
467 
544 
594 
559 
1,608 



100.0 



1.239 
2.481 
2,6/jI 
3. 115 
3, 176 
3,410 
2,666 
2,416 
1.HH0 
1,244 
993 
578 
1,320 
41 



4 

73 
148 
1*4 
276 
446 
477 
392 
ZHJ 
175 
141 

86 
142 
3 



100. 0 



82 
535 
1,355 
2.252 
2.HU0 
4.121 
729 

7, ™ 
7,969 
7,874 

8, 677 
8. 542 

39, 592 
67 



100 . 0 



15 
118 
341 
401 
629 
1.147 
1,399 
1.500 
1,196 
1,20-2 
1, 106 
911 
2,121 
21 



ioao 



3 
29 
H4 
98 
146 
2H2 
343 
304 
ISM 
119 
83 
42 
75 
1 



27 
108 
179 
195 
241 



17 
.u 

19 
20 
21 
42 



287 ! 23 
253 24 
211 I 35 
169 ( 26 
104 , 27 
75 : 28 
110 29 
3 1 30 



100.0 



ai 
ae 

13 

n 

3.7 
5.7 
8.8 

iao 
ia4 

1L3 
IX 0 

la 4 

24.4 

ai 



0.2 
L8 
5.9 

a 4 
ia4 

1X5 
1X0 
12.9 

a 4 

7.6 

as 

3.9 
6.2 



ai 
as 

L8 
x 1 

X4 

6.6 
&0 
9.8 
XI 

as 
ias 

9.7 
2X6 

ai 



4.5 

ai 

9 7 
11.4 
1X0 
1X4 
9.7 
X8 
6.1 
4.6 
X6 
XI 
4.8 

ai 



ai 

X6 

as 
ao 
as 

1X9 

n.o 

1X9 

iao 

6.2 

xo 

XI 

xo 
ai 



at 
ae 

L6 
X7 
14 
4.9 
6.6 
X9 
9.5 
9.4 

ias 
iai 

31.6 

ai 



ai 

LO 
X8 
X3 
X2 

as 

11.6 
1X4 

ao 

9.9 

ai 

7.5 
17.5 

aa 



0.2 
L6 
4.7 
X5 
XI 
1X7 

iai 

1X9 

ias 

6.6 
16 
13 
4.2 

ai 



32 



02 

L4 , 
X4 34 



a i 

9.9 
1X4 
116 
1X9 

10.7 
X6 
5.3 
18 
6,6 

a2 



r> 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
4t 
12 
43 
4* 
46 
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Table 179. — DifiruiBonoN bt Major Age Periods for 



Groups 
Areas: 



[The i 



i New York City. Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, and 



1U1, AGE, AND «EI 





00UN7BT Of BIB 


IS AND M' 


rrnitt TONOUB 


Total 


England, 
Scotland, 
and 
Wales 

i V ntrl iah 
BD.l 

Celtic) 


Ireland 
(English 
and 

Celtic) 


Canada 
(Knglish 

and 
Celtic) 


(French) 


Sweden 
(Swedish) 


a, tv>, I*) 

1,981,028 
1,775, 183 


230,307 
113,346 
106,903 


360,674 
161,460 
205,234 


175, 204 
01, 001 

93,503 


45,037 
22.9K2 

22,055 


141,501 

73,335 
68,255 


133, 517 
67,311 

8ti, aoj 


9,050 
4. 529 
4,621 


2,413 
1,301 
1,212 


9, 259 
4,627 
4.632 


2,005 

ass 

1.020 


1.648 
B33 
816 


3,070,008 
1.614,768 
1,461. 250 


172,610 
89,251 
83,369 


283,361 
122,615 
166,746 


139. 150 
54, 4 » 

74,728 


34,W*3 
17,446 
17,137 


118,319 
61. 418 
50,901 


481,653 
246,619 


38,323 
19,831 
18,992 


65,408 
27, 407 
38,001 


25, 590 
12,444 
14,146 


8,415 
4,529 
3,888 


21.483 
10,982 
10,500 


1,244.150 
1,030,017 


62,091 
84,7*3 


88,470 
102,113 


46,777 
4\559 


12,130 
1L 148 


44,015 

34,376 


8.198,171 
1, 645, M3 
1, 552, 328 


200.287 
101. 873 
98,414 


347,470 
140,643 
200,927 


148,342 
fi5, 829 
81. 513 


38,720 
19, 220 
19, 5O0 


108, 386 

63,157 
55,229 


110, 172 


8,497 
4,249 
4.248 


2,373 
1, 176 
1.196 


7,966 
3, 955 
4.000 


1,033 
954 

979 


1.248 


2,718,138 
1,411, 130 
1, 30(1, WW 


100,042 
81,899 
78,143 


283,647 
120,033 
163,614 


1 20, 740 
54,31ft 
66,312 


30, 559 
15,194 
16,465 


92,755 
45,740 
47.016 


355,618 

!K 


31.555 
15,608 
15.947 


60,983 
25,122 
35,861 


19,507 
8,415 
11, 092 


6.099 
3.1)55 
3,044 


14,270 
7 S W 


1. 103,634 
945,079 


67,830 
61,019 


85,911 
101,043 


40, «>2 
44,272 


10,883 
10,305 


33,632 
29,053 


50S, 019 
385, 18S 
222, S34 


19,920 
11,873 
8,648 


9,204 
4.WJ7 
4,297 


2ft, 852 

14,772 
12.090 


6,817 
3. 752 
2,655 


33, 215 
20,178 
13,037 


23,345 
11,973 
11,372 


- 

280 

273 


25 
16 


1,303 
671 
032 


72 
31 
41 


400 
206 
194 


357.870 
303,619 
154, 251 


1Z568 
7,352 
5,216 


4,714 
2. 5*2 
2,132 


18, 426 

10,040 

8,380 


3.924 
2.252 
1,672 


25,864 
15. 578 
9,t>Sfl 


136,034 
09,063] 
56,981 


6,768 
3,723 
3,045 


4,425 
2,285 
2,140 


7.083 
4, ra 
3,054 


2.316 
1,474 
842 


7,206 
4.256 
2,960 


140,622 
93.938 


4,861 

:i, 133 


1,565 
1,069 


6,175 
4.397 


1,247 
843 


10,383 
5,322 



4 

5 
0 

7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 

13 
14 



15 
lfl 
17 



IS 
111 



21 
22 
23 

21 



ALL BlLBCTKD AREAS 

All «gea:> 

Total 

Male 

Female.. .... 

Major agt group* 

Child hood-Under 15 yean: 

Total 

Male 

Female _ 

Maturity-lStoMyean: 

Total 

Mule 

Fcmulo 

Old age— 50 years and over: 

Total 

Male 

Female... 

Age of maximum fecundity: 

Males 20 to 49 year* 

Female* 15 to 44 yean 

CBS AX 

All ana: 

Total 

Male........... 

Female 

Major ngt groupt 

ChJIdhood-Under 15 yean: 

Total 

Male 

Female.. — 

Maturity-la to Mycin: 

Total 

Male , 

Female. .............. 

Old ng<- 50 years mid over: 

Total 

ft 

Age of maximum fecundity 
Mules '20 to 49 year*. 
15 to 44 



2-J 
30 
31 



32 
33 
34 

3', 
35 
37 

38 
39 
40 

41 



Alleges: 
Total 

Major c«t 

Chlldhood-Under 15 years. 

Total.... 

Main 

Female 

Maturity— 15 to 59 

Total 

Male 

Female. . 

Old rige 50 yean and over: 
Total 

Male 

Female 

Age of maximum fecundity: 
Males 20 to 49 years.... 
15 to 44 



' Included persons of unknown age. 
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COVNTR 1 


r or mbi 


B AND M 








MOTHK 


R TONfiVK— ALL roirNTRIES 






















Norway 

(Norw»- 
Km) 


Den- 
mark 

(Danish) 


Russia 
(Rus- 
sian) 


Bohemia 

ao<l 
Mora via 
(CMCh) 


Meiiro 
(SpaD- 

Ub) 


Italy 
(Italian) 




Polish 


Slovak 


Yiddish 


131, S71 
71,435 


41, 710 
24.861 
10, 849 


1 60, 917 

90,485 
70,432 


71, 980 
35,597 
36,383 


64,537 
35,772 
28.705 


MS, 267 
307.410 
240, 867 


686, 114 
329 469 


3.16,460 
199.043 
157,417 


32,999 

18, 190 
14,809 


348,887 
334,225 


1, Bid 

950 
928 


398 
407 


0, I^S 

2,864 
3,884 


1, 68 1 

852 
835 


13,072 
7,031 
0,041 


30,202 
15, 412 
14,850 


1 1, .3V4 

.1, 591 
5,073 


11.809 
5,964 
5,865 


1,203 
597 

000 


30,810 
16.487 
15,329 


99.205 
44,488 


33,190 
19,973 
13, 217 


140. 992 
S3, 294 
63, 698 


58,725 
29.355 
29,3(0 


47 918 
27! 189 
30,730 


479 43.' 
271,305 
2uK 130 


503,797 
264, -Ml 
239, 498 


321.790 
180.561 
141,229 


30,701 
17,015 
13,740 


001,150 
811,882 
289,274 


30. 106 
15, 740 
14, 360 


7.085 
4, 4.U 
3, 212 


7.981 
4. 181 

d, BOO 


11,509 
5.355 
0, 154 


2,770 
1.418 
1,352 


36 N.Vi 
19i 738 
17, 117 


170,430 
86,379 

b ( rim 7 


22,480 
12, 298 
10.183 


961 
535 
440 


40,661 
21, 24.1 
19,418 


38,478 
27.550 


14,350 
7,954 


70,040 
5 2, OSS 


22,070 
19,406 


22, 0*12 
17. 789 


- -O, J 16 
MIS 215 


179,982 
134, 968 


154,378 
115,930 


14,914 
11.877 


348,574 
232,184 


49. 402 

25, 469 
23,993 


23, 218 
9,535 


152, 721 
Kft, 4(11 
r,7, 320 


59,684 

29, 0-1 4 

30, M0 


4.260 

2. 9CVi 
1,355 


539, 792 
301, 748 
238,044 


501,833 
245.280 


327,002 
181.894 
145,308 


28,427 
15,415 
13,013 


668,768 
346,610 
322,258 


1, OSS 

552 
530 


(no 

492 

333 
3S9 


5, 257 
2,621 
3,630 


1, 362 
682 
080 


697 
297 
370 


29,806 
15, 181 
14,625 


7, 215 
3,494 

3,721 


10,839 
5, 458 
5,381 


973 
483 
490 


30,507 
15,375 
15, 192 


41,706 
21.721 
19, 985 


19,378 
11,534 
7,841 


139, 766 
78,739 

01, 027 


50,305 

24, 820 

25, 485 


2,550 

1,001 


471 841 

266,* 154 
206,687 


381,433 

197,633 


298,309 
166, 573 
131,730 


26,532 
14,491 
12,141 


597,328 
309.771 
287,057 


8,013 
3. 1(11 
S, 452 


8.333 
1. 896 
1,1/7 


7,530 
3,913 
J, OOi 


7,970 
3,514 
4, 466 


73 
41 
33 


36 462 
19! 487 
10,975 


112,000 
56, 051 

01, f *w 


17,531 
9,470 
81001 


798 
427 
371 


40,402 
21,094 
19,308 


10,007 
14,007 


8, 761 
5,045 


Sri, 251 
49,953 


18.969 

17,223 


2, 193 
926 


220, 735 
106,174 


136,004 
104.473 


143.803 
109,656 


12,749 
10,816 


246,944 
230,815 


81,909 


18,492 
11, 178 
7,314 


8, 196 
5.084 

3,112 


12,296 

6,563 
5.743 


60.277 
32.867 
27.410 


8,475 

5,662 
3.813 


184,482 
100,293 
84.180 


29,458 
17.349 

12, 109 


4,072 
2,775 
1,797 


4,344 
4377 
1.967 


788 
398 


S13 
105 
148 


401 
343 
248 


325 

170 
105 


13,100 
6.734 
0,371 


450 

231 
225 


4,049 
2,097 
1.902 


970 
490 
474 


230 
114 
110 


349 
112 
137 


57,499 
g£ 


13,815 
8, 439 
8,370 


7,220 
4,555 
2,071 


8,430 
4,535 
3,885 


44.317 
24.039 
19,078 


7,594 

5,151 
2,443 


122,303 
06, 777 
55,588 


33,481 
13,988 
9,493 


4,129 
2, 524 

1.000 


3. 828 

2. in 

1,717 


23,493 
12,579 
10,914 


4,342 
£ 785 


401 

308 
108 


3,839 
1,841 
1,698 


2,fi97 
1,377 
1, 320 


393 
251 
143 


57,920 
31,338 
26,592 


4,919 

2.S2S 
2,121 


183 
108 
75 


259 
149 
110 


21,811 
13, M3 


5,595 
2,909 


3.780 
2.135 


3.101 
2,184 


19,869 
10,863 


4,478 
3,041 


43,378 
30, 495 


10,075 
6,274 


3,108 
1,361 


1,630 
1,309 
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Table 180. — Marital Condition, bt Sex, roa Selected Groups of 

Representative Urban 

[The VMS covered include as urbao New York City, Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, i.od Doe ton. and 



l 
2 
3 
4 

5 
8 

7 
8 
0 
10 

11 

12 



in 
it 

15 
15 
17 
1* 

19 
20 
21 
22 



20 

27 
28 



31 
32 

33 
84 
35 



37 
38 
3D 
40 
41 
42 

43 
44 
45 
40 
47 
48 



All 8 



Male 

Single... 
Married . 
Widowed 
Divorced 
Not 



England, 
Scotland, 
anil 

Wales 

(KnKllsb 
and 

Celtic) 



1,803. 717 
440, 0O4 

i, m 229 

103,081 
ft. 3*2 

0, 481 



Female 1, 70S, 0M 

Single 287,231 

Married 1, 153, SCO 

Widowed 25H, 0*3 

Divorced 7,004 

Not reported 2,718 



CRD AN 



Male 

Single 

Mnrrled 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Not reported. 



Female 

Single - 

M arrled 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Not reported.. 



Single 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Not reported 



Female 

Single 

Married .. 
Widowed 
Divorced 
Not 



108,716 
■25, 221 
73.028 
IS 478 
503 
828 

102,441 
21, 227 
(10, Old 
Hi, 426 

580 
211 



All 8 

Male 

Single 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Not reported. 

Female 

Single 

Mnrried 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Not reported. 



1,51)0,505 
.179, 224 
1,110,317 
81. 542 
4,884 
5,538 

1.002,304 
210.082 

a. »ra 
2,310 



273,212 
Bl, 440 
180.012 
22.430 
1.478 
043 

211,402 
1U. 414 

161. tSt 

30.001 

l.OHU 



loao 

23.fi 

7a i 

AO 

as 
as 

ioao 

1A8 

07.0 
18.1 

a 4 

a2 



07, <*4 
23,030 
00,041 
7, 2W 
470 



w. ieo 

211.281 
5,5, 840 
17, 331 
63S 
170 



11,092 

2.185 
7.587 
1. 187 
87 
V. 

8,275 

<m 

5, l.M 
2.00.'. 



100.0 

23. 2 

87.7 
T.8 

as 
as 

ioao 

20.7 
50.5 
19.0 

ao 
a2 



Ireland 
(F.nglbh 
and 
Celtic) 



150, 24!) 
40,727 
92.402 
16, KiU 

200 
001 

204.012 
12,052 
103,040 

47, aa 

335 
413 



Cnnnd<4 
(English 
and 
Celtic) 



( 'anada 

(French) 



Sweden 

(S widish) 



145.3*17 
30,345 
80,704 
15.3.55 
240 



109,731 
52, 31* 

ICC1W9 
45,000 

313 



4. 882 

I. 382 

2,038 
814 
20 
28 

4,281 
58ft 
2, 0A0 
1.597 
22 
10 



ioao 

27. 1 
01.5 

ias 

02 
05 

ioao 

2O.0 
.50. 5 
212 
02 
02 



70,074 
IV, 222 
51. 003 

MIS 
004 
250 

SS, !)71 
21,011 
51,701 
15, 154 
804 
151 



02, 873 
10, 550 

4i. m 

3.KU3 



77,513 
ID, 761 
43,883 
12,005 
780 
124 



14. 101 
2, 072 
10,027 
1,222 
133 
48 

11,458 
1.250 
7.008 
2, 180 
84 
37 



100.0 
25. 0 

07.2 

ao 
ae 

03 

ioao 

23. ft 
58. 2 
17.0 
1.0 

as 



21,007 
4.805 

15,114 
1,841 

117 
30 

i 

21,035 i 
4,(W5 

1 3. <*55 
3, 1)3 
130 



18, 206 
4,270 
12,445 
1,427 
03 
22 

18.521 
3.030 

11.825 
2,022 
115 



3,731 
010 
2,008 
414 
24 
8 

2,514 
106 
1,830 
401 
24 
4 



ioao 

22.3 
68. 7 
A 4 

05 
01 

ioao 
ias 

04. 0 
14.8 
07 
03 
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FoBBION-BOBN WmTB POPULATION 15 YBAR8 OF A OX AMD OVBB, IN CBBTAIN 
and Rural Areas: 1920 



the HUte of Rhode Island, and u rural Artiona, North Dakota, and Wisconsin outside of Milwaukee] 



OOUWTBT Of BttfB AMD MOTBCk TOXOO*— Motioned 


IIOTHEB TOHOl'E 


-ALL COUNTRIES 




Norway 
(Norwe- 
gian) 


Den- 
mark 
(Danish) 


Russia 
(Rus- 
sian) 


Bohemia 

and 
Moravia 
(Ct4*b) 


Meiloo 
(Span- 
ish) 


(lUJlan) 












70,575 
18,253 
45.922 
5.594 
328 
477 


24,463 

5,772 
16,728 
1.652 
156 

155 


87, 621 
24.072 
61. 132 
1.904 
181 

■an 
AW 


34.744 
6.248 

26. 122 
1116 
202 

u 
oo 


28,741 
11.498 
15,769 
1,227 
79 

168 


261,698 
74.615 
206,687 
10,394 
398 
W4 


351,064 
60. 270 
257.448 
30,381 
1,867 
1, 088 


193.089 
43. 151 
141648 

6,295 
526 

JAG 


17.493 
1914 
13,077 
504 
47 
81 


333,400 

83, BW7 
240,997 

7,872 
662 

0<2 


i 

2 
8 
4 
5 
6 


58.920 
7. "HI 
40.480 
10.216 
302 
141 


18,442 
2.017 
11,682 
2.577 
147 
19 


67,448 
12,487 
49,271 
5,451 
246 
93 


35.448 
3.709 
24,832 
6.729 
231 
47 


22, 124 
4,119 
14. 4.19 

3,441 
77 
38 


226,007 
31,987 
172,382 
21,027 
270 
331 


823,796 
31, 978 
215,708 
73,711 
1,901 
498 


161,562 
17, 147 
120.410 
13,208 
512 
196 


14,203 
1,659 
11.361 
1,129 
30 
15 


308,896 
62, 754 
219, 224 
25, 468 
1,034 
416 


7 
6 
9 
10 
11 
12 


24,017 
6,922 
10.118 
1,46(1 
123 
290 


13,450 
3,548 
8.897 
792 
84 
120 


82,780 
•22, 363 
58, 138 
1.800 
160 
310 


28,362 
5,090 
21. 460 
LOOS 
162 
45 


2,608 
1, 682 
820 
51 
16 
40 


2811,567 
72,539 
202,515 
10,254 
376 
883 


242,858 
44. S39 
184,919 
20,985 
1,302 
818 


176,236 
39.255 
130,719 
5,418 
435 
409 


14,932 
1262 
11,170 
416 
40 
44 


331, 134 
83, 117 
239,090 
7,812 
661 
565 


IS 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 


28.457 
4.718 

14,111 
3.452 

m 

40 


0,276 
1.500 
6,186 

'•1? 

14 


64,684 
12,097 
46,970 
5,291 
236 
90 


29.960 
3.341 
20,654 
5,736 
105 
34 


1,085 
403 
560 
114 

5 
3 


223.410 
31.783 
170.204 
20,841 
261 
330 


341,659 
26.019 
156.668 
57. 047 
1, 4.53 
371 


139. 927 
It.. 238 
111.061 
11,984 
467 
177 


11522 
1,628 
9.901 
1,046 
35 
IS 


307,086 

62, 4.56 
217,814 
25, 356 
1.027 
413 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


45.658 
11.331 

29, son 

4.128 
206 

187 


11.013 
2,224 
7, 831 
860 
72 
28 


4,841 
1.709 
2,994 
KM 
12 
22 


6,883 
1, 148 
4,662 
610 
40 
13 


26, 133 
9, 816 
14.949 
1, 176 
64 
128 


5.431 
2,076 
8,172 
140 
22 
21 


98,196 
15,431 
72. 529 
9,396 
565 
275 


16,853 
3,896 
11.928 
877 
91 
60 


2,661 
652 
1,907 
88 
7 
7 


2,265 
580 

1>a E 

60 
11 

7 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
SO 


35 463 
1063 
25, 368 
6,764 
176 
02 


7, 186 
'S17 
5.496 
1,097 
61 
6 


Z 864 
390 

2,301 
160 

10 
8 


5, 588 
368 
4.178 
903 
86 
13 


21 038 
3, 716 
13. 879 
3,337 
72 
35 


2, 588 
204 

2, 188 
186 
0 

1 


tVA% AO 1 

6,959 
59,039 
16,664 

127 


11 635 
'909 
9,349 
1,314 
45 
18 


i 881 
131 
1,460 
84 
4 
2 


1 830 
' 29* 

1,410 
112 
7 
3 


SI 
32 
SS 
34 
SS 
36 


ioao 

25.9 
66. 1 
7.0 

as 

a? 


ioao 

23.6 
68.4 

6.8 

ae 
ae 


ioao 

27.5 
68.8 
12 

a2 
a 4 


ioao 

18.0 
76.2 
6.1 

ao 

tt2 


ioao 

40.0 
54.9 
4.3 

as 
ae 


ioao 

2S.6 
70,4 
3.6 

ai 
as 


ioao 

17.2 
78.8 
8.7 

as 
as 


ioao 

22.3 
719 
13 

as 
as 


ioao 

212 
74.3 
19 

as 
as 


ioao 

25.1 
712 
24 

as 
a2 


37 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 


100. 0 
13.2 
68.7 
17.8 

as 

0.2 


ioao 

1X3 

71.0 
14.7 

ao 

0.1 


ioao 

18.6 
72.0 
8.1 

a 4 

0. 1 


100.0 

ia4 

60.0 
18.0 

ae 

0 1 


ioao 

18.6 
65.3 
15.6 

as 
a2 


ioao 

112 
76.3 
9.3 

ai 
ai 


ioao 
ae 

66.6 
218 
06 

0.2 


ioao 

11.3 
79.4 
18 

as 
ai 


100.0 
11.7 
80.0 
7.9 

as 
ai 


ioao 

20 3 
71.0 
12 

as 
ai 


43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
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Table 180.— Maaitajl Condition, by Sex, for Sblbcteo Gkocpb or 

Representative L'hban and 



[Tbc areas covered include as urban New York City, Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, and Boston, and 





AREA, MARTI At COBDRIDX, AHD 


Total 


cotnmT ov birth and mother tomgur 


England. 
Scotland, 
and 
WulM 
(English 
and 

Celtic) 


Ireland 
(English 
and 

Celtic) 


Cana*l» 
(English 
and 

Celtic) 


Canuda 

(French) 


Sweden 
(Swedish) 




Ptrceni 
















URBAN 














1 


Mala 


100.0 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


2 




23.8 


23. r, 


27.1 


26.3 


214 


25.5 


3 


Miurtivi 


7ft 4 


87.8 


61.7 


06.3 


es. l 


67.7 


4 


Wlilowrvl 

n lUV" ...................... 




7.5 


ias 


u 


7.8 


5.7 








as 


as 




as 


as 


K 

'J 


Not f d port<i*< J • * 


It a 
aa 


as 


as 


aa 


at 


ao 


7 




ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


8 


Hi tt|(w . ........................ 


17. B 


21. 5 


28-2 


25. s 


21.2 


20.9 


9 




80.9 


59.3 


MX 6 


58.8 


63.8 


614 


10 




14. a 


18.4 


22.W 


10 7 


14.1 


14.9 


11 


Divorced 


a< 


as 


03 


1.0 


as 


ae 


12 




as 


a2 


02 


as 


as 


as 


13 


SURAL 

Mate 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


H 


Single. 


22.5 


ia7 


28.3 


lao 


16.6 


28.8 


15 


Married 


88.4 


08.4 


610 


71.1 


71.8 


611 


18 




8.2 


10 7 


1&7 


a7 


11.1 


7.8 


17 




as 


as 


04 


ao 


ae 


ao 


18 
16 




as 


04 


ae 


aa 


as 


aa 






ioao 


100.0 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


ioao 


20 




aa 


11.4 


13.7 


lao 


ao 


7.1 


21 




7X7 


82. 2 


48. 1 


oao 


72.8 


77.4 


22 


Widowed 


18.4 


25.3 


S7.3 


lai 


19.5 


14.0 


23 


Divorced 


as 


as 


06 


a7 


LO 


04 


24 


Not reported 


a2 


04 


a 4 


as 


as 


as 



» Less than ono-lonth o( 1 per cent. 
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Foreign-born Whitb Population 15 Years or Aqb and Over, in Certain 
Rural Areas: 1920 — Continued 



the Stale or Rhode Islaml, aod as rural ArUona, North Dakota, aod Wisconsin outside of MUwaulocJ 



0ODNTKT OF till 


rH AND M 


OTHER TO 






MOTHER TONOUK — ALL COUNT KIM 




Nnrwiv 

(Nwwe- 
gUn) 


inark 

(Danish) 


Russia 
(Kus- 
sian) 


and 
Moravia 
(Ciech) 


Mexico 
(Span- 
ish) 


Italy 

(Italian) 


German 


Polish 


Slovak 


Yiddish 




ioao 

27.8 
04.7 
&0 

as 

i. A 


ioao 

26.4 

m. i 

6.9 

a« 

1 0 

A. V 


ioao 

37.0 

ma 

2.2 

aa 
a4 


100.0 
17.9 
76.7 
6.7 

ao 
aa 


ioao 

04. fi 
SI. 4 

ao 
ao 

LS 


ioao 

25. 3 

7a 7 

3.0 

ai 
as 


ioao 

17.7 
73.1 

as 
as 


ioao 

32.3 
7A3 
3.1 

as 

U. A 


ioao 

31.8 
74.8 
3.8 

a3 

A SI 


ioao 

28. 1 
72.2 
2.4 

aa 


l 
a 

3 
4 

S 
6 


ioao 
2a i 

04.4 
14.7 

as 
aa 


ioao 

16.2 
00.7 
1&0 
1.0 

aa 


ioao 

18.7 
72. 6 
8.3 
a 4 
ai 


ioao 

u. a 

OH. 9 
19.1 

a7 
ai 


ioao 

87. 1 
5L6 

ias 
as 
as 


100.0 
14.2 
76. 2 

as 
ai 
ai 


ioao 
ia« 

04.B 

23.0 

ao 
aa 


ioao 

11.0 
79.4 
8.6 

as 

ai 


ioao 

113 

79.1 

as 
as 
ai 


ioao 

30.3 

mo 
as 
as 
ai 


7 
S 

a 

10 

11 
13 


ioao 

24.8 
66.3 
9.0 

as 
a 4 


ioao 
za 2 

71.1 
7.8 

a7 
aa 


ioao 

36. 3 
6L8 
3.1 

aa 
as 


ioao 

18.1 
73.0 
8.0 

ao 
aa 


ioao 

87. 6 

87. a 

AS 

a2 
as 


ioao 

38.2 
68.4 

ao 
a4 
a4 


ioao 

18.7 
73.9 

ao 
ao 
as 


ioao 

38.1 

?a 8 
as 
as 
a 4 


ioao 

34.6 
71.7 

as 
as 
as 


ioao 

26.6 

7a s 

3.6 

as 
as 


13 
14 
IS 
18 
17 
18 


ioao 

8.0 
71.6 
18.1 

as 
as 


100.0 

7. a 

76.7 
15.8 

a7 
ai 


ioao 

13.0 

eas 

6.0 

as 
ai 


ioao 
ao 

74.8 
17.8 

ao 
as 


ioao 

17.7 
08.0 
IS. 9 

as 
a2 


ioao 

7.9 
84.6 
7.8 

as 

(') 


ioao 

7.3 
71.8 

2a 3 
as 
aa 


ioao 

7.8 

sa4 

1LS 

a 4 

aa 


ioao 

7.8 
eft. 9 
ao 
aa 
ai 


ioao 
las 

77.0 

ai 
a 4 
aa 


19 
20 
31 
22 
23 
34 
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African, See Negro. 

Age and nationality of immigrants — 
age, 150-168; nationality, 168-177. 

Agriculture, and territorial distribu- 
tion of immigrants, 36^ 37, 41, 42, 55; 
immigrants engaged in, 275, 282; 
"old" and "new" immigrants en- 
gaged in, 283=292, 

Americanization. See Citizenship. 

Belgians, increase in numbers of, 83. 
Birth rate. See Fecundity. 
Bohemians, engaged in agriculture, 283, 

285, 286, 293. 
Brigham, C, quoted, 304. 

California, gold rush in, 18. 

Canadians — citizenship of, 264; in New 
England States, 54-56; rank among 
immigrants, 65j territorial distribu- 
tion of, 123, 12.^120 

Child labor among immigrants, 279- 
282. 

Cities. See Urban areas. 

Citizenship of immigrants, 250-267; 

of male and female immigrants, 255, 

256. 

Colonial stock, proportion of, in present 

population, 4^ 5, 55, 94, 241. 
Czechoslovaks. See Bohemians. 

Danes. See Scandinavians. 
Death rate. See Vitality. 
Divorce. See Marital condition. 
Domestic and personal service, immi- 
grants engaged in, 271. 
Dublin, L. 0., quoted, 203, 204, 208. 

East North Central States, immigrants 
in, 18, HL 

English — engaged in coal mining, 288, 
289; immigrants speaking, 115, 129, 
130; increase in numbers of, 83, 100. 

Ethnic cohesion, 20, 142 145. 

Extraction of minerals, as a factor in 
immigration, 18, 52; immigrants en- 
gaged in, 1)2, 271. 

Fecundity of immigrant stock, 168, 179- 
196- 

Foerster, R. F., quoted, 3j 141, 297. 
Foreign stock, definition of. 2* 72. 87. 
French Canadians. See Canadians. 



Gainful occupations. See Occupations. 
Gavit, J. P., quoted, 250, 253, 255, 
264. 265. 

Geographic distribution of native and 
foreign stocks, LLi2L 

Germans — engaged in agriculture, 291, 
292; immigrants speaking, 113, 114; 
increase and decrease in numbers, 83, 
89; influence on trend of "old " immi- 
gration, 86; in urban and rural areas, 
135; rank among immigrants, 63^ 64. 

Grandchildren of immigrants, estimated 
number of, 91-94. 

Greeks, increase in immigration of, Zii. 

Growth of foreign stock, 7, &> 

Hebrews — engaged in professions and 
skilled trades, 287, 294; females en- 
gaged in clerical occupations, 293, 
294; in urban areas, 138, 140, 141; 
numbers of, 111, 112, 115; vitality of, 
^-303, 204, 208. 

Hill, J. A., quoted, 182, 194. 

Illegitimacy among immigrants, 244, 

215. 

Immigrants, nationality, 168-177. 

Immigration, decennial, 45-47. 

Infant mortality. See Vitality. 

Intermarriage, 168, 232-244. 

Irish — diversity of occupations among, 
290. 291; excess of females among, 
170; females engaged in domestic 
and personal service, 291; increase 
and decrease in numbers, 83j in 
urban areas, 138, 141 ; rank among 
immigrants, i>3-65; territorial dis- 
tribution of, 120j vitality of, 203, 
204, 206 208. 

Italians, fecundity of, 191, 192; in urban 
and rural areas, 133, 135, 136; rank 
among immigrants, 64j territorial 
distribution of, 121. 

Jews. See Hebrews. 

Language. See Mother tongue. 
Laughlin, LL H, quoted, 302. 
Luxemburgers, 90. 

Males, excess of, among immigrants, 151, 
158, 161, 162, 164. 170, 189. 23Q. 238. 
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Manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustries, immigrants engaged in, 
271: relation to territorial distribu- 
tion of immigrants, 36, 37, AL 

Marital condition of foreign stock, 
211=232. 

Maximum fecundity, immigrants at 
age of, 157-150. 

Mexicans — citizenship of, 260, 262, 
265; in rural areas, 141 142; in West 
and Southwest, 52, 53; marital con- 
dition of, 231, 232 ; rank among im- 
migrants, 53, 66j territorial distribu- 
tion of, 18, 123-126, 128, 122. 

Middle Atlantic States, immigrants 
in, 13-15; "new" immigrants in, 
52; "new" immigrants in rural 
portions of, fiJL 

Middle West. See East North Central 
States and West North Central States. 

Mining. See Extraction of minerals. 

Minority race and language groups, 
111. 112. 

Mormon Church, influence on immi- 
grant settlement of Utah, 18. 

Mother tongue and country of birth, 
104-113; of foreign stock, 95-99. 

Motivation for immigration, 111, 112, 
UfL 

Mountain States, immigrants in, 18; 
Mexicans in, 52,, 53. 

Native whites of foreign parentage, 
maritat condition of, 21ft -218. 

Naturalization. See Citizenship. 

Negro immigrants, 59, 60, 103, 104. 
177; population and occupation of 
immigrants, 275 277; territorial dis- 
tribution of, in relation to distribu- 
tion of immigrants, 34, 35, 40-42. 

New England States, immigrants in, 
15, 16; "new" immigrants In, 5J_, 52; 
"new" immigrants in rural portions 
of, 55, 56; territorial distributions of 
immigrants in, 33, 43. 

"New" immigrants, age and sex of, 
170-175; citizenship of, 260-267; 
fecundity of, 191-196; increase in 
numbers of, 76j in New England 
and Middle Atlantic States, 51^ 52j 
in rural areas, 54-56, 68, 69; in 
urban areas, 131; Intermarriage 
among, 242-244, 246-249; occupa- 
tions of, 283 294 ; summary of 
characteristics of, 175-177; territorial 
distribution of, 120, 121; vitality of, 
203-209. 



"New" immigration, composition of, 

61-65: definition of, 44. 
Norwegians. See Scandinavians. 

Occupations of immigrants, 268-294; 
territorial distribution of immigrants 
by occupations, 36, 37. 

"Old" immigrants, age and sex of, 
170, 171; citizenship of, 260 267; 
fecundity of, 191 196; importance 
of, in national stock, 91 94; inter- 
marriage among, 242-244, 246 249; 
in urban and rural areas, 131. 133; 
occupations of, 283-294; summary 
of characteristics of, 175-177; terri- 
torial distribution of, 50, 51, 66-69. 
119, 120; vitality of, 203-209. 

"Old" immigration, composition of, 
61-65; definition of, 44j differentia- 
tion from "new" immigration, 85— 
87; fluctuations within, 76-84. 

Pacific States, immigrants in, 16, 18, 
30, 43; Mexican immigrants in, 18, 
52-56. 

Ports of entry for immigrants, 29, 30, AL 
Pearl, R., quoted, 194, 210, 233, 238, 
239. 

Poles — engaged in unskilled labor, 291; 
fecundity of, 192; infant mortality 
among, 207; in urban areas, 138; 
rank among immigrants, 65. 

Population, density of, and territorial 
distribution of immigrants, 33, 34; 
growth of, and territorial distribu- 
tion of immigrants, 32, 33] propor- 
tion of foreign stock in, 7-9. 

Portuguese, citizenship of, 262, 265. 

Race, in classification of immigrants, 
100-104. 

Reemigration, 48, 49. 

Residence of immigrants in the United 
States — race, nationality, and lan- 
guage of immigrants and, 57-66; 
si/c of cities and, 56, 57j territorial 
distribution of immigrants and, 38, 
49-57. 

Rochester, study of women home- 
makers in, 210. 

Rossiter, W. S., quoted, 1, 4, 9, 28, 
52, 54, 57, 92, 104. 147. 188. 195. 

Rural areas, foreign stock in, 21-28; 
"new" immigrants in, 51, 55, 56, 133, 
142, 

Russians, territorial distribution of, 12L 
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Scandinavians — engaged in agriculture, 
283, 291; increase and decrease in 
numbers, S3j infant mortality among, 
203 , 204 , 207 , 209; in urban areas 
136; territorial distribution of, 120; 
vitality of, 203, 2Q£ 

Semitic languages, 9JL 

Sex of immigrants, 150-168; in urban 
areas, 164-168; according to nation- 
ality, 168-1 75. 

Southern States, number of iminigrauts 
in, 13, 15; territorial distribution of 
immigrants in, 19, 21. 35. 42. A3. 

Spanish, immigrants speaking, 94, 9S, 
102. 103. 

Territorial distribution of immigrants — 
citizenship and, 256-259; marital 
condition and, 220 232; occupation 
and, 275-279; summary of factors 
relating to, 146-140. 

Ugro-Finn languages, 95, LLL 
Urban areas, foreign stock in, 21-28; 
size of, and residence of immigrants 
in, 5JY, 57j nationalities conspicuous 
in, 131, 133, 138. 



Urbanization and territorial distribu- 
tion of immigrants, 30-33, 41; recency 
of immigration a factor in, 60, 139- 
141, 145, lifl. 

Vitality of foreign stocks, iftfl-200 

Welsh engaged in coal mining, 289. 
Wessel, B B., quoted, 2. 
West Indies, immigration from, 59, 60. 
West North Central States, immigrants 

in, 18, 19; "old" immigrants in, 50, 
West South Centra) States, Mexicans 

in, 52, 53. 
Widowhood. See Marital condition. 
Willcox, W. P., Foreword, xv; quoted, 

139, 147, 207. 
World War, effect on classification of 

immigrants, 75j immigration and, 

46-49; naturalization and service in, 

250. 

Year of immigration. See Residence in 

United States. 
Yiddish. See Hebrews. 
Young, A. S., quoted, 182, 186, ISO. 
Yugoslavs, citizenship of, 280. 
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